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ELSIE OF HADDON. 
ane can 
CHAPTER VIIL 


And years flew by, and the tale at last 
Was told as a sorrowful one, long past. 
Misletoe Bough. 

Ir was the morning of Garnet Seabright’s majority, 
when she was to come into the possession of the vast 
estate given her by her adopted father, and she was 
expecting a visit from her trustee to give an account of 
his stewardship, and yield up his office. 

Lionel Hardcastle—cousin to Dr. Magnus Hard- 
castle—fore-ordained by General Garnet as the husband 
of his inheritrix, had been appointed trustee of the 
estate, and guardian of the heiress, and of—his own 
interests at the same time. 

And well had he fulfilled his trust; no Eastern 
despot had ever established a stricter guard over a 
young Circassian maid, than did this guardian over the 
héiress. At the early age of twelve he had placed her 
at a strict convent school, where she avowed that she 
had to eat, drink, and sleep; pray, sing, and learn les- 
sons; sit, stand, and walk, by exact rule. We may 
fancy the effect of such discipline upon our wild child. 
The fleet deer of the mountain—penned! the free bird 
of the air—caged! was nothing to this wild child of 
sea and land—confined! At first she was anxious to 
go—for all children like change; but at the first visit 
of her guardian, whom, with her confiding nature, she 
already loyed, she sprang upon his lap, threw her arms 
around his neck, entreated, prayed, wept to be taken 
away; and when she found her vehement solicitations 
vain, she called hin an evil spirit, sprang from his arms, 
and threw herself face downwards flat upon the floor ; 
called the sisterhood a pack of old witches, with Hecate 
at their head, and threatened to starve herself to death; 
and so, by this conduct, got herself into disgrace for a 
week. There is great adaptativeness in childhood, and 
in time our little girl became reconciled to her convent, 
especially as the gentle nuns took an affectionate in- 
terest in civilizing the little barbarian, who, notwith- 
standing her faults, drew all hearts to herself. The 
effect of this‘conventual education was altogether good. 





It cultivated and directed the powers of her intellect 
and moral sense, and taught her te control the almost 
savage strength and daring of her passionate and ener- 
geticnature. But shelefttheconvent distinguished by the 
same inflexibility of will with which she had entered its 
walls. By the will of heradopted father, she was not to 
marry until she had attained the age of twenty-one, and 
though then her choice was not absolutely controlled, 
it was directed to her guardian. It was upon this ac- 
count, and to seclude her from society, and the chance 
of forming another attachment, that, despite the con- 
scientious expostulations of the Lady Superior, he left 
her boarding at the convent until she had nearly 
reached her twentieth birth-day. About that time, 
Miss Seabright became inspired with a desire to see 
the world—not society, but the earth and all thereon ; 
so, without asking any favours, she expressed her will 
to leave the convent and travel fora year. This pro- 
position well suited the views of her guardian, as it 
obviated the awkward necessity of leaving her in the 
convent, or the impolitic alternative of introducing her 
into society, and gave him an admirable opportunity of 
pressing his suit. 

They made the tour of the Continent together, jour- 
neying over the “sunny land” of France, the old chi- 
valric mountains of Spain, the classic plains of Italy 
and Greece, the Alpine precipices of Switzerland ; along 
the forest, rock, and castle-shadowed rivers of Ger- 
many; over the snow-clad plains of Russia, and thence 
down amid the mosques and seraglios of Turkey. By 
Mr. Hardcastle’s position and connection at home, and 
his letters of presentation to our ministers abroad, he 
might have obtained introduction for himself and ward 
into the best society of every capital in Europe, but it 
did not suit his policy todo so. And even when her 
love of travel was somewhat sated, and Miss Seabright 
expressed a desire to enter the world of society, he put 
her off from time to time with various excuses. As her 
wish to mingle with the world was not very strong, 
she did not insist. And thus at the end of thirteen 
months’ travel, Miss Seabright set out on her return 
home as “innocent of the knowledge” of the world as 
when she had left her convent walls. She had had 
the opportunity of studying deeply but one specimen 





'of human nature, and him she had well learned—her 


guardian and travelling companion, Lionel Hardcastle. 
Repeatedly had he pressed his suit, and eloquently had 
he pleaded the passion with which his recent intimate 
association with the unique and beautiful girl had in- 
spired him. And repeatedly, amid protestations of gra- 
titude and friendship, had she lamented her utter in- 
ability to meet his love. He bided his time! 

It was in this relative position that the guardian and 
ward returned to Mount Calm early in the spring of 
18—. Miss Seabright had gratified her artistic taste 
by the collection of rare articles of vertu, specimens of 
ancient art, one or two fine oil paintings by the old 
masters, and a few choice statuettes. These had been 
transported to Mount Calm, where the mansion had 
been superbly fitted up for the reception of its young 
mistress. 

It was then a fine day in the month of March that 
Miss Seabright sat in her library, awaiting the eT 
of her guardian. This superb apartment was even more 
luxuriously furnished than before. In addition to the 
gorgeous furniture, costly books, and choice pictures and 
statues, there were other and rarer works of art; various 
instruments of music, elegant vases filled with exotics, 
throwing an air of high refinement over the splendour 
and luxury of the room. Miss Seabright paced slowly 
up and down this room with a majestic tread, in pro- 
found yet joyous thought. It is said that the greatest 
charm of beauty consists in some peculiarity; no one 
could have gazedon Garnet Seabrig ht without feeling the 
truth of that. Observe her! at first glance she seems only 
a very fine, imperial looking woman, arrayed in a rich, 
dark satin, with a high, Roman profile, and a profusion 
of long black ringlets falling before, and looped up with 
a jewelled comb behind. Yet observe her closer; the 
peculiarity of Garnet Seabright’s wonderful beauty was 
in the colour of her hair, eyes, and eyebrows. See, as 
she slowly crosses that sunbeam from the window, the 
hair you thought .so black scintillates in thread-like 
rings of crimson fire wherever the sun falls; and the 
eyes that seemed so dark and tender burn with an un- 
quenchable light that half-terrifies while it attracts you. 
The character of that beauty would be fierce as well as 
fiery, but for the delicacy of the forehead, nose, and 
rounded chin, and the ineffable tenderness of the lips ; 
} they reassure you, silently they tell you that blaze as 
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those burning eyes nay, there is a world of charity, 
tenderness, forbearance, upon Which you might throw 
yourself with all your sins and sorrows, and be sure of 
sympathy, comfort, and re 3 

“Mr. Lionel Hardcastle!” announced a servant, 
throwing open the door. Miss Seabright seated herself 
before the library table, and Mr. Lionel Hardcastle 
entered the library, accompanied by old Mr. Hardcastle 
his father, and a lawyer. 

Miss Seabright arose to receive them, invited them to 
be seated, and pointed to chairs, which they immedi- 
ately drew to the library table, where they placed them- 
selves. 

A half-hour was then occupied in the reading and 
transferring of certain documents, of which the lawyer 
finally took charge. 

Then the gentlemen got up to take leave. Miss Sea- 
bright also arose to dismiss them; but when she saw 
that Lionel Hardcastle was about to bow the othersout 
with the purpose of rensining himself, she courteously 
advanced, and invited them all to remain and dine, A 
quick telegraphic look from Lionel Hardcastle to: his 
father, arrested the old gentleman’s intention of aetept- 


ing, so that, excusing himself, he took leave and with- 
drew, followed by the lawyer. Miss Seabright also 
followed, with the intention of leaving the library, but 
Lionel Hardcastle intercepted her purpose by bowing 
the gentlemen out, and closing the door after them. 
Miss Seabright retreated to the library table, where she 
stood erect, with one hand resting upon the table, and 


with her fiery eyes c ncentrating all their rays into a 
burning focus in the gaze she fixed upon his face. Yet 
he winced not, but advancing calmly towards het, said, 
“ That attitude and gaze, Miss Seabright, wouldremind 
me that my authority as your guardian ceases from 
this hour.” 

“ Without referring to that circumstance, Mr. Hard- 
castle, I would only plead excessive westiness of this 
re * and to be excused for the remainder ‘of the day.” 

You do not look in the least fatigued; aud just now 
you even invited my father and your lawyer to remain 
an dd dine with you.” 

“And extended the same invitation to ren 
which I now repeat. Will you now atcept it, aid tx- 
cuse me for an hour's Tepose until dinnertime?” she 
asked calmly—calmly; yet ke could see by those dark: 
eyes, which blazed and darkened wnder their heavy 
lids like a flashing and expiring flame, that under that: 
quiet exterior, volcanie passion stirred, threatening 
every instant to break out in rr pcs: and aol 
restrained by the force of her own Will, amd the 
of her own moral sense. 

He folded his arms and gazed on het’; his look was 
resolved, his faee ‘was ashen pale, all the strength and 
fire of his nature seemed concentrated and burning in 
his eyes, and in the gaze he fixed upon her face. He 
answered slowly : ; 

“ No, Miss Seabright; there is no repose for me, shall 
be none for you until you hear me. I will not leave 
this room, nor suffer you to leave it wntil you hear me. 
Hitherto you have disregarded your benefactor’s ex- 
pressed will and wishes, coutemned my claims, despised 
my love.” 

“ Your ‘love? ’—is yours the language or the deport- 
ment of love?” she asked, in the deep, stern tone of 
suppressed indignation. 

His manner suddenly changed; and from insolent 
and threatening, became submissive and deprecating. 
He dashed his hands suddenly against his forehead, 
then threw himself at her feet, seized her hands and 
dropping his head upon them, almost wept, exclaim- 


in 

rk No, no, Garnet! mine were not the words or acts of 
love, but of ‘love to frenzy driven.’ I forswear them. 
Pardon me, pardon me. Garnet, I Jove you! I adore 

you! I worship you!+not that you have beauty, grace, 
ie-al these I have seen in other women with an 
undisturbed heart, but there is a unique power in your 
look that draws me to you ; there is a fire in your soul 
and in your eyes tiat draws me to you as the sun 
attracts the earth. Daughter of the sun you are, in- 
deed, with all his reddest rays concentrated in your 
being, asin the burning gem, your family namesake. 
Garnet, restore peace, calmness, self-possession, and 
reason to my soul! Give your peerless self to me! Be 
my salvation! Speak to me! Answer me! Bay 
something, oh, dear Garnet !” 

Her lightning anger, quick to subside‘asto flash forth, 
had died away. As he held her hands, kissing them 
and almost weeping over them, she answered, in a low 
voice : 

“Alas! Mr. Hardeastle, what shall I say? What 
can I say, that I have not said with pain before this? 
I feel honoured by your esteem; I feel grateful for 
your love; I feel humbled that I cannot return it. It 
is no disparagement to you—it is a misfortune, perhaps, 
to me—that I cannot do so. One cannot always admire 
what may be admirable, or esteem what may be esti- 
mable, still less can they always love what is lovable. 
Yet I am disposed to entertain a profound friendship 
foryou. My dear guardian, cease thea to torment your- 


she said, gently bet firmly, as she sank into the cliair 
behind her. 
“Cannot marry!” he repeated. “Have you then made 
a vow of celibacy? Has your corivent education im- 
bued you with that notion ? ” 
“No; Heaven forbid! Ihave formed no resolution 
of leading a single life. I should not be happy in such 
a destiny, should not even if I were already blessed with 
father and mother, sisters and brothers, cousins and 
friends—how could I possibly expect to be, standing 
perfectly alone as I do?” 
“You could not, my Garnet; you could not. And 
where, in these solitudes, could you find # man worthy 
of you? Why you are already twenty years of age, 
and have no suitor but myself. You will yet bless me 
with your rich affections! You are destined for me, 
and by all my hopes of Heaven, I will never give you 
up! 
“ Stay—I will be frank with you, my guardian; for 
I think that harsh frankness is better than false*hope. 
I will be frank with you, even at the charge of egotism. 
Listen, then. I shall not always livein these solitudes. 
Lam not fitted for it. I am social, benevolent, ener- 
gétic, venturesome. I have wealth, time, freedom, and 


some talent. I purpose to use _ ‘se powers for my 
benefit, and for the benefit of oth« I intend first to 
do what good I can here—then e clasuiaes. I sh 
leave this place, travel, make acquaintances and 
friends.” 

“ And still all a tends to leading a single life ; 


liss Seabright, you will not reel: 


becoming —oh, 
that monster of nz raturé; @ masc uline woman—a——’ 

“Net sometime andsomewhere, in thenatural course 
of events, I shall mect with some noble, aspiring, ele 
vated ‘nature, such as that to which, in dreams; my 
whole being with all its strength and fire instinctively 
tends, and by a life association with which, my nature 
shall become more noble, elevated, and aspiring; and 
his greater wisdom and knowledge shall guide and 
direct me atight in the faithgal stewardship of my 
wealth and power.” 

Her fxee was radiant with enthusiasm and hope as 
shespoke, He turned deadly pale, and hissed between 
his teeth. 

“You will then become an adventuress, aid fall into’ 
‘the hands of sonve adventurer.” 

“Look at me, well, Atm I ‘2 woman to fall « prey te 
‘e fortune-hunter ? 
already have ‘achieved’ such greatness, 
ve creat and good by the wniversal sufftages of 4 
—must be loved, hononred, distinguished by 
You have told me that I have i 
tions: ff I have, I hold them all in sacred trust for just 
such # man.” 

“T will remember your words; and when you have 
fallen into the hands of some adventurer, remind you of 
them. Dreamer!” 

“Tf I do dream, , such men as I dream of do, never- 
theless, really live in this world. Not many of 
them, perhaps, but a few, and, out of tho few, one 
who needs me. My guardian, I never take up & news- 
paper, but, besides the columns of casualties, and the 
report of crimes, and, amid all the sin and misery of 
the world of which it is a transcript, I still see, like 
stars shining out among the clouds, the sayings and 
doings of certain great and god-like men, who are now 
living and acting; and my heart burns within me to 
meet such, and I feel and know, that when I enter 
society I shall meet such, and among them one who 
will seek me, one to whom all I am and have will not 
be more a gift than a debt.” 

Her look and tone were eloquent, impassioned, in- 
spired for an instant, and then they sank, and she 
added seriously, in a low voice— 

“My guardian, if I have unveiled to you'the Holy 
of Holies in my heart, it is to show you that I have 
shrined a dream there, and you cannot enter. Yet I 
have a sisterly affection for you—not love! There 
are ay, affections; but only one love! oly one— 
marri 

He had restrained himself as long as it was possible 
to do so. He now started from thesofa where ‘he had 
reclined, watching her with pale cheeks and burning 
gaze, and, starting towards her, he exclaimed— 

“* Yes, haughty girl; nad: is but one marriage—for 
you! You are compelled to marry me! The world 
expects it of you. Is not the will of your benefactor 
known ? Are we not generally suy-posed to be betrothed? 
Did we not make the tour of Europe alone together? 
The world expects you tomarryme. And you will 
for ever lose the respect of the world by failing to do 
80.” 

Her brow crimsoned, her eyes blazed, she arose to 
her feet and answered slowly— 

* And I will rather lose the respect of the world by 
rejecting you, than deserve to lose it by accepting you.” 

“Have you no regard for your reputation ? ” 

“ Yes ; but think it wrong to secure good reputation 
at the expense of good character.” 

“What paradox, what nonsense is that? ” 
“Oh! they are not synonymous terms, character 


No; the mam who marties me must | 


earth they never will be, Often they are antagonistie 
words, Many of the heroes and maftyrs of history 
‘were’men of the best characters, with—while they lived 
—the worst reputations.” 

“ Then you have no respect for the good opinion of 
the world ?” 

“Yes! my aspiring heart has too much, I fear, for my 
soul's good; and I knew, I know by all the glorious 
gifts of Heaven to me, I know by all my mighty power 
for good or ill, by all my absolute unswerving will to 
good, I know that I have a right and title, Heaven- 
patented, not to the passive good opinion, but to the 
honour, the co-operation of the world.” 

“ And I tell you, haughty woman, as you stand here 
a very goddess of pride, I tell you as you stand here 
beneath these halls, where you should never have 
stood, invested with all this power, that you should 
never have possessed; armed with the might of vast 
wealth and of high talent, arrayed in the magic charms 
of young womanhood and perfect beauty—I tell you, 

you are now—naught—that you will he, unless you 
marry me—a suspected, proscribed woman!” He ex- 
pected this to onerwheivs her. But she turned her 
large, dark, solemn eyes, solemn now with prophetic 
Rec ry , wpon him, and inquired, calmly— 


“Sate, irlt* You are ambitious, arrogant, scorn- 
fil. Veta wWotds from me will subdue all that, by 
sho you, that you are obliged to marry me. 
Attend! we made the tour of Europe alone together 
paving up at the same hotels, having the same par- 


r, table, —” 

“Well, at That is easily understood in guardian 
and ward.” 

“Not when the gnardian is a man of thirty-seven, 
and the ward a girl of twenty ; not whon 

‘ Both 4e young, and one is bewutdful.’” 
he added, sn . “ often, you kniow it, we were 
mistaken for a pair——” 

“And for brother amd sister,” she Wied, the blood 
mounting to her brow. 

“Which we — not. — attend! All that 
familiarity understood a gnardian ward, 
nae Tatdlon verge oy be betrothed to nee her 

to) eir tacit promise to mar- 
Yiage. Now fin If you should a os consent to 
me= 
I do not!” T will not, There is no if” 
‘ en all your beauty, Wealth and talent, with all 
the power they give you, avail you nothing. You arc 
‘an outcast!” 

She dropped into her chair again, she paled even to 
her lips;'the fire died out of her eyes, and even from 
every lurid ring of her dark, bright hair. He gazed at 
her ironically, saying, slowly: 

* Ah! you do not care for the opinion of the world.” 

“Do I not?” she exclaimed, with sudden and im- 
passioned energy, ‘dg I'tiot dapire to the honour of all 
the world? Do I not know and feel, by all that I ara 
and have, and by all that I purpose to do and to be, 
that I have a God-given patent to buch honour? Has 
not my soul prophesied it ? ” 

“And I repeat to youy haughty woman, that unless 
you marry me, you will not have it. Your powers are 
all paralyzed.” 

She dropped her hands upon:her Jap, her head upon 
her bosom, in the collapse ef despair. 

“ Helpless !” he exclaimed, paeaes A “where is now 
your vaunted independence? your pride? your scorn ? 
gone! quite gone! why, 80 much the better, You 
will make the better wife forthe loss of that. Come, 
Garnet, I love yon ; could worship your beauty, some- 
timés, only that it seems'to spoil you ; eome, I love you. 
Let us cease this absurd quarrel and be friends. Come, 
do not look so despairingly. Harsh and sternas I may 
be when threatened with your loss, I shall not make 
such a bad husband. And for the rest—bless me, gitl, 
you know my family and my standing—shall I be such 
a very ill match for General Garnet's” 

iping the cold. Groge ‘of pérapirdion from is alla 
wiping the col of pers on from its 
surface, said, slowly, Med with profound sadness : 

“QOh-h-h! You miserably “py ly my grief, 
It is this that overwhelms me, it is the thought of 


your. ” 

“Villany? Speak out, I will relieve you!” he said, 
sarcastically. 
“T did not mean to use the word.” 
“ Policy, then! for it was no more nor less.” 
“Tt is this, then, that crushes me with sorrow; the 
knowledge that you, my only eran gn & who should 
have warned my inexperience against. the least social 
mistake, and shielded my good name from the slightest 
chance of injury; that you, my guardian, nang per~ 
fect authority over me, and indisputable control of all 
my actions; that you, my friend, having my perfect 
confidence and affection, that you should have abused 
that authority, betrayed that confidence, and wounded, 
that affection, by leading me into a course of 
pre-calculated, pre-comtrived, to fetter my on oe 
wottian’s dearest privilege, or to, blast ay 








self and me farther with this question. I cannotmarry,” 


and reputation; on earth they never have beén, on 


and palsy my powers of usefulness for ever. 
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* Rave on! be abusive, scornful, insulting as you 
please; but I tell you, arrogant woman, that he whom 
ou abuse, insult, and scorn, will be your husband.” 

“ And I tell you!” she exclaimed, starting to her feet, 
with all tho fire of her nature burning in her cheeks, 
and blazing in her eyes, “I teH you that, wronged, 
suspected, proscribed, outcast as I may be; and add to 
that, poor, friewdless, ill, persecuted, desolate as I may 
be, I could not fall so low as to become your wife!” 

He gazed at her in speechless amazement... Was this 
incarnate storm his ward? the dignified, self-restrain- | 
ing, seli-governing Miss Seabright?, Yes; the violent 
passions of -/her,nature, restrained for many years, had 
now burst the bonds of moral power.’ The volcanic 
tide of fire that had ebbed and flowed, and been re- 
pressed through all this scene, had now broken forth in 
appalling power. Her form was erect — her cheeks 
were dilated—her brow was crimson, her eyes blazed 
and darkened, and blazed and darkened, with terrific 
rapidity. 

With. a gesture of desperation he rushed from the 


room. 

She gazed after him until he had closed the door. 
She stood motionless a long; long time, while the tide 
of fine ebbed; then sinking with the reaction of the 
exhaustion and self-reproach, she’covered her face with 
her hands, murmuring in heart-broken tones, “ God 
pity me!. God forgive me! What.a nature is mine! 
with a.heart and bosom torn, tortured, convulsed by 
storms of ferocious anger, scorn, and pride, yet with a 
spirit brooding highly, calmly over all, as above the 
clouds, and thunder, and lightning of the earth, shine 
the holy stars of heaven.” 





CHAPTER IX% 
Her wretehed brain gave way, 
And she became a wreck at random driven, 
‘Without one glimpse of reason or of Heaven. 

Lore remained Miss Seabright with her head bowed 
upon her hand im bitter thought. T'wice a servant 
came and announced dinner, without her seeing or 
hearing him, The thitd time, when he approached 
and spoké clase to her ear, she raised her head lan- 
guidly, and said— 

“ Ask Miss Josephine to dime without me.” 

And when Miss Josephine ‘herself came in with 
anxious inquiries about her health, and affectionate 
offers of tea and toast and jelties, she ‘answered, with a 
bitter smile— 

“Oh, be quiet, dear friend; a little fasting will not 
hurt my flesh and blood! ” 

Day waned, and stifl she maintained her silent and 
thoughtful posture. Night-came, and a servant entered 
with candles. The glare of light aroused her.‘and 
looking up, she saw the face of the mam turned «shen 
grey with fear. ‘ \VWhat is the matter, Martin ? ” 

“Light on the island, Miss; you see it asplain as a 
star ashinin’! ” 

“ Light on the island? Well, I will go and see my- 
self. Where can this ight be seen from?” 

“From the gartet window, Miss, sure as you're 
born.” 

“ Go on before me,” she said, rising from her reeum- 
bent posture, and following the man up the severa! 
flights of stairs to the attic. 

Arrived there, in the very front room where Elsie 
had .been a prisoner, on the last night of ‘her stay at 
Mount Calm, they paused. 

Miss Seabright advanged to the window, threw it 
up, and looked out ‘at “the clear, brilliant, starlight 
night. ‘There was not a breath of wind stirring. The 
air was still and cold. ‘The’rofting hills ana plains 
white with snow, and ‘ititersécted only by the belt of 
forest arouyd the foot of ‘Monnt Calm, reached silently 
on to the dark boundary of theses. 

“Why, Lsee no light at sea; none anywhere except 
the myriad light of ‘stars in heaven! ” said ‘Miss Sea- 
bright, letting down the Window. 

“Bless “you, miss, no more you can’t, winless you puts 
out the candle and looks through the spy“glass !” 

“Why, here’s a fellow who’ not Having causes of 
trouble enough near him,’ must put out the light and 
take a telescope to find’out ‘distant ones! ‘Well, set 
the candle outside» thedoor, and give me the glass.” 
And, taking the telescope, she went again to the win- 
dow .and hoisted it, “ Yes,” she said, after taking 
sight, “ yes, there is a light shining still and clear, and 
epperen' y fixed near the ruins of the old lodge!” 

Oh, it can be seen plain as possible from the vil- 
lage,” said Miss Josephine, who now enteted, followed 
by other members of the household, 

Miss Seabright closed the window, and turning to 
the assembled group, said, with her singular smile— 

“ Well, now, this is really a Very small affair for 
conjecture, and could interest none but a country family 
in tho-depth of winter. Let us go down-stairs.’ “It is 
probably some poor Jone soul whd has no other shelter!” 





“ Yes,” said Miss Josephine, “that miglit ‘be Avell 
enough, and nobody think nothing of it, only you see, 
the folks of the village have been dVer onthe istand in. 





leastest sign of human habitations; the poor, dear old 
lodge is more tumble-down than ever, ag in course it 
must naturally be every winter, with no one to keep 
the dear old crippled thing on its legs. Lord, child, 
the neighbours from Haddon found all so desolate that 
the very stars of heaven were shining down into the 
water collected in the cellar. No roof, no chimneys, no 
floors even; nothing but the lonesome, desolate walls. 
They didn’t find anybody, nor any sign of anybody, 
though they searched all over the island—but mind, 
that was at sunset, and that night about dark the light 
blazed up, there as bright as ever!” 

“Why did not the neighbours go and search then?” 

“They did. 'Phey into the boats 
straight back, watching the ghostly light all the time, 
and just afore they landed, it was out.” 

“hen I am at the end of conjecture. Come, let us 
go down. ‘Take up the candle, Martin,” said Miss 
Seabright, turniug from the room. 

They hurried through the bleak passages, and down- 
stairs. 

Miss Seabright, preceded by the servant bearing the 
candice, and followed by the eld lady, entered the par- 
lour. The comfortable little parlour, with its thick 
carpet, heavy curtains, soft sofa, bright fire, and elegant 
tea-table, was certainly a specific for mere low spirits. 
The old lady bustled past Garnet, and set the urn upon 
the table, burning her fingers slightly, and rubbing 
them, while she exclaimed cheerily, 

“There now ; sit down. As there’s no one here but 
you and me, you know, you can draw the end of the 
sofa to the table and loll on that, while I pour out your 
tea and butter you a biscuit. 

Garnet looked at the good-natured face of the old 
lady, and felt compunction for the answer she was 
about to make— 

“Tam sorry to spoil the plan of your evening’s en- 
tertainment, Miss Josephine, but I am going to explore 
Haddon’s Island to-night.” 

“Going to explore Haddon’s Island to-night! ” ex- 
claimed Miss Josephine. 

“ Yes.” 

“You!” 

“T’ve been a havin’ of my misgivings all this time, 
but now I know she’s a little deranged!” said Miss 
Josephine, to herself. Then speaking aloud, in some- 
thing of the tone one would take in addressing a sick 
and delirious child, “‘ No, no, don’t think of it! It is 
cold and dark and dangerous. ‘hen, it isn’t proper for 
a young lady to do such a thing!” 

Miss Seabright smiled a queer smile, as she replied— 

“Por the first objection, Ww 
ardice is not one of my Weaknesses; for the last”—slie 




















paused'and her smile deepened in meaning—“I made | 


a startin life by quite innocently perpetrating a hei- 
nous, a fatal—crime? no, impropriety ! I broke no law 
of God or man; yet I am told that for that I shall be 
banished from society, unless I do‘commit a sin, in 
open day, in the face of society, who will then forgive 
me!” , 

“Mad! mad!” said Miss Josephine, to herself, 
gazing at the ironical girl. 


“Well! 





What's banished but set free ? 

I will do whatever I please—conventional or nncon- 
ventional’ I[ will break no law of God’s or man’s, 
and after that is said, all is said for me. For ‘the rest, 
I will do whatever my spirit impels me to do, whether 
the world likes it or not!” said Garnet, speaking more 
to herself than to another, and rising and ringing the 
bell. 

“Mad! mad! mad! and: gettitig worse every 
minute,” said Miss Josephine, hurrying out, and hasten- 
ing into the front hall, wheré Martin was lighting the 
lamp. 

o Aartin, come here to me, quick—close. Hush! 
don’t say anything. Go as hard as you ean to Hemlock 
Hollow, and tell Mr. Lionel Hardcastle he must eome 
as fast as possible here; that he’s wanted badly, very 
badly. Hurry—mount a fast horse, and go-as quick as 
eyer you can!” 

The man, with his eyes staring wide, ran to obey. 
Miss Josephine then returned to the parlour, where 
she found Garnet giving directions to a servant to have 
two horses saddled, and prepare himself to attend her 
down ‘to’the shore. Miss Seabright was giving her 
orders with so much calmness and precision, that the 
old lady thought she had a lucid interval in her mad- 
ness, and that this afforded her an excellent opportu- 
nity for argument; so, as soon as the man retired, she 
said, coaxingly : 

“My dear child, think of it!” 

“TF do, ‘Mis, Josephine: and the more I think of it 
the more I want to go. Iam determined to vary the 
tedious monotony of my days with a little adventure!” 

“ My dear child, you have lieard of the fate of Agnes! 
How she was either murdered, or carried off by un- 
known ruffians !” 

“T heard long ago of her mysterious disappearwnce, 
Miss Josephine, and I always thought, and think now, 
thiatin lier deep despair for the sudden loss of her hus- 





the broad day-time searching, and they can't find the’ 


| band, she drowied herseii. ‘Pf thiukso- tho more, that 








and rowed |! 





good old friend, cow-- | 


| 


never before or since that strange occurrence, has any 
outrage been attempted. Think of the years we lived 
there alone with nothing to disturb our quiet. Why, 
often in the fond superstition of my childhood, when I 
have waked up in the night, have I risen and gone out 
into the starlight, and rambled all over the isle, in the 
hope of surprising the fairies at their midnight revels! 
Well, if I never found them, I never found anything 
worse. No, Miss Josephine, there is no danger. If 
there were, I do not know the fear of it. That ‘soli- 
tary light belongs to some one poorer and more friend- 
less even than we were; one whose misfortunes or 
crimes makes him dread and shun the approach of his 
fellow men; one whom | do not fear to seek ; one whom, 
if I find, I shall try to relieve.” 

As she finished speaking, a servant appeared at the 
door, and announced that the horses were ready. 

She left the parlour, and soon returned prepared for 
her ride, and immediately set out. 

Miss Josephine fidgetted up and down the hall in 
great disturbance of mind. In abont ten minutes after 
Miss Seabright had left the house, the quick trampling 
of horses announeed the arrival of Lionel Hardeastle. 
He hurried into the house, booted and spurred as he 
was, and asked, rapidly : 

“Where is Miss Seabright? Has she sent for me?” 

“Nosir; no. It was.me that sent for you. Como 
here—here in the parlour, sir. I have got something 
terrible to tell you. Shut the door. 

He followed her into the parlour, closing the door as 
requested, and stared with astonishment at the old 
lady’s excited countenance, while, with rapid enuncia- 
tion, she related all that had happened just before, and 
since his visit in the forenoon. Miss Seabright’s ex- 
cited manner when talking about a mere “old smoky 
picture,” her extravagant tale about giving so many 
hundred pounds for the “ugly, dingy thing,” her pro- 
found mourning all the afternoon, refusing to eat, drink, 
or talk; and then her mad resolution of going that 
night to Haddon’s Island to find ont about the light, and 
above all, her “real crazy ” talking about committing a 
sin before the world in order “ to keep in longo’ the 
world.” Mr. Hardcastle listened with a sarcastic smile 
until he heard of her night expedition; then his 
sinister face lighted up with demoniac joy, to conceal 
which he quickly averted his head. 

“Wa! with only one attendant, say yon ?” 

“With no one, sir, but Martin—sure as you're 
born.” 

“T must instantly go after her, then.” 

“ Oh, do sir, do hurry !” said Miss Josephine, and in 
five minutes more Lionel Hardcastle, with the dark and 
lowering brow of a fiend hidden by the night, was 
galloping swiftly towards fhe coast, muttering in his 
heart, “Now, scornful girl, shall my vengeance be 
sated!” 

In the meantime, Garnet had reached the shore at 
which the Mount Calm fleet of boats were chained 
boats of all sizes, from the long skiff to the twelve- 


| oared cutter, and the sail-boat. She entered the smallest 





of the skiffs, followed by Martin, who immediately un- 
locked the chain, took the single oar, and pushed off 
from the sandy beach. The bay was perfectly smooth, 
and reflected the dark, resplendent sky, with its 
myriads beyond myriads of shining lights so distinctly, 
that the little skiff seemed to glide among the stars as it 
sped over the waters. Soon before them lay Haddon’s 
Island, tike a darker line upon the sea. And there, 
like a single star, shone the solitary light! Yet so 
much deeper was Garnet's love of nature than of ad- 
venture, that she delivered herself up to intense enjoy- 
ment of the starlight night on the waters, forgetful of 
her errand, until the slight shock of the skiff, touching 
upon the ‘strand of the island, aroused her from her 
trance. Then, when she looked up, the light on the 
isle was gone. 

“ That is very provoking! Now who wotld have 
thought that, darkly and silently as we eame, we should 
have been perceived ? ” 

Martin had been selected as her ‘attendant in- this ex- 
pedition, by Miss Seabright, as being the least super- 
stitious and cowardly of all her men, yet he shrank 
back in dread, muttering: 

* Indeed,‘ indeed, miss, you'd better not! ” 

“ Martin! whoever the dweller on this isle ig, it is 
some poor wretch, more worthy of eur pity than of 
our fear; weak and timid, since it watches and hides 
from even such harmless visitors as we. Come along.” 

“Deed, miss, that ain’t good reasonin’!” mattered 
Martin, his teeth chattering, until he lost his voice. 

“Give me the torch then, Martin; I will go before. 
You may follow me as distantly as you pleaso,-and run 
at the first alarm!” 

“] think that would be the safest, miss; they wouldn't 
be so apt to slioot a young lady, miss, as they would 
to'shoot a man of my siteration.” 

Without hearing Martin’s compromise with his cow- 
ardice and his conscience, Miss Seabright, torch in 
hand, walked up the gradually ascending rise of ground 
to the ruins of the old house. From being so long out 
in the night, her eyes had become accustomed to ‘it, so 
that now, under the brilliant starlight, the sceme was 
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distinctly, though darkly, before her—the ruin and the 
sea. No sign of fence or out-house could be seen as 
she approached the ruined lodge, whose skeleton walls 
stood up square around what seemed a deep, stagnant 
pond, whose stillness was drearily broken by the plunge 
of some tead, snake, or other loathsome reptile. Blinded 
or scared by the glare of the torch, bats flitted to and 
fro about the ruined walls, and lastly, a huge screech- 
owl wok flight, ‘“‘ making night hideous” with his yells. 
Profoundly saddened by seeing the beloved home of 
her wild childhood so desolate, Garnet turned silently 
away, and passing mournfully over the bleak ground, 
reached the strand. Then passing slowly all around 


the beach, she looked out upon the waters in search of 


any stray boat that might contain the supposed fugitive 
of the isle. As far as the eye could reach, no sign of 
a boat could be seen. She then turned inland—if the 
tiny isle could be said to have an inland—and searched 
carefully about, walking around every spectre-like tree 
standing far apart on the bare, bleak island, and quite 
incapable after all of concealing the smallest possible 
fugitive in the human shape. After her thorough 
search was quite over, she turned to her attendant, and 
said— 

“Well, I am disappointed. There is positively no 
one here, and the mystery of the island light is still 
unsolved.” 

Her attendant did not answer. Thinking that he 
was still under the influence of fear, she said— 

“Why, Martin, we are as safe and as quiet here as I 
was when I lived here with Aunt Josephine and 
Hugh.” 

Still her follower did not speak, but, rather lingered 
behind her, and she herself relapsed into silence, and 
fell into a reverie, until she arrived at the farthest ex- 
tremity of the isle, opposite to that on which she had 
landed. This was the north-western point of the 
island. Here, as she walked about watching the starlit 
waves break gently on the beach, the tide of memory 
rolled back, overwhelming the apprehension of the 
present. She saw herself, a tiny, sprite-like child, 
stealing out on starlight nights, and sitting on the 
pile of rocks, on this very spot, watching in fond faith 
for the swimming of the nereids, and mistaking the re- 
flection of some purple cloud, high up in the heavens, 
for the royal robe of Amphytrite in the “deep, deep 
sea.” She saw herself again in the day-time, when 
the setting sun, like Macbeth’s blood-crimsoned hand, 
would 

The multitudinous seas incarnadine. 

Making the green—one red! 
she saw herself well shod and warmly clothed, and 
Hugh, the manly boy, barefooted, bareheaded, and 
coarsely clad, yet grandly handsome “as Hercules ere 
his first labour!” Hugh, with his noble look and 
noble nature; and she smiled to think of the high 
faith, and hope, and love, that irradiated his fine coun- 
tenance, as he confidently promised to make a fortune 
for her, his sister ; to get rank, wealth, honour for her! 
And the tears rolled down Garnet’s cheeks, as she 
thought of the glorious boy, and thought how many, 
many years it had been since she bad even inquired his 
residence or his destiny. 

“ He thought,” she said, speaking of herself, in a low, 
self-communing voice, ‘he thought to have madea 
fortune befote me—to have conferred wealth, rank, 
honour upon me! The case might be reversed—it 
might! oh! I wish it could! There is only one way in 
which it could, and that is not impossible, though re- 
mote. This ‘dream’ that I have enshrined withiu my 
heart—this ideal of goodness and greatness with which 
only I will unite—this I owe to Hugh. And oh! if he 
has fulfilled in his manhood the glorious promise of his 
boyhood, whatever his external fate may be; if he has 
fulfilled in himself the promise of matured goodness and 
greatness—then o 

“ What then ?” said a deep voice at her elbow. 

She started slightly and exclaimed: 

“My guardian!” 

“Yes, Miss Seabright, your guardian; who never 
found you morein need of his guardianship than at pre- 
sent.” 

“Sir! why have you followed me here ?—where is 
my servant?” 

“‘ Having come upon him, cowering, several yards be- 
hind you, I took the liberty of sending him back to the 
mainland, by the boat in which you came!” 

Garnet's eyes began to blaze and darken with fearful 
rapidity. Yet repressing the mounting fire ofwnger, 
she strove to ask, calmly : 

“ And why did you ‘take the liberty’ of sending my 
servant away, sir? And why have you further pre- 
sumed to break upon my privacy?” 

“One question at a time, if you please, Miss Sea- 
bright. I sent your servant away that I might have 
the pleasure of a privateinterview. I break upon your 
solitude for the furtherance of the same purpose.” 

“ And your object, sir?” 

“To come to a full and final reckoning with you!” 
be said, his manner suddenly becoming threatening. 

i Garnet pressed both hands upon her bosom, to re- 
strain its yiolent throbbings, and answered slowly: 








“JT thought, sir, that our last interview, of only this 
morning, had finally settled all between us? Upon 
that occasion I told you some harsh truths—and with 
some violence, which I regret; feeling sorry that the 
honest verdict of my head and heart should not have 
been delivered with more temperance.” 

“ And which you shall more deeply regret before we 

rt.” 


Her eyes blazed wide and full, like sudden meteors, 
and then fell into darkness, as she replied, with con- 
strained calmness : 

“T pray you, sir, do not provoke me. I am subject 
to anger, as other people are to ague and fever.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! Is that meant for an appeal or for a 
threat. If for an appeal, I am not subject to mag- 
nanimity, as other people are to insanity!—if for a 
threat, how ridiculous. Be angry—furious—violent! 
What can you do now? Why, thou foolish girl, thou 
art completely in my power.” 

“In your power! Not so, there are no circumstances 
whatever, that could put me in your power.” 

“Why, you absurd girl ! look around you. Deep 
and silent night hangs over the world. You stand alone 
with me upon an uninhabited, sea-girt isle. How far 
off do you suppose the nearest human being is from 
us? How loud a shriek from this lone spot could 
pee. the distant sleepers of the mainland from their 
beds? ” 


Garnet raised her proud head to give some indignant 
answer, but meeting the gaze of her companion, the burn- 
ing, scathing anger of her reply froze in horror ere it 

her lips:—for never did night lower over a coun- 
tenance darker, more dreadful with malignity of pur- 
pose. Garnet turned her eyes from the baleful glare of 
Hardcastle to throw them over the lone and desert isle 
on which they stood, and for the first time a sense of 
the appalling danger of her situation swam in upon her 
brain, and, for a moment, nearly overwhelmed her. His 
countenance lighted up with a fiendish triumph. He 
continued : 

“Yes, Miss Seabright. Yes, Garnet. You have 
read my look and purpose aright. This night must 
you and I come to a reckoning. This hour, haughty 
girl, shall your pride be humbled. To-day you reject 
my hand with scorn. To-morrow you shall sue for it 
as for life. Ha! already my triumph begins. You grow 
pale, lady.” 

“No!—pale? If my cheek did so belie my soul as 
to grow pale before a wretch like you, by my soul, I 
would paint it black for the rest of my life, and sell 
myself to base servitude as being too low for any other 
sphere. Oh, sir! the sudden revelation of your enor- 
mous wickedness shocked me for a single instant, as if 
I had unexpectedly been confronted with the foul 
fiend!—that was all! And now I tell you that even 
on this lone sea-isle I do not feel myself to be in your 
power. I am not the least afraid of you!—afraid of 
you? I am afraid of nothing. I do not know the 
word. I never did know it; and it is not likely that 
you can teach it to me.” 

“ By Heaven, she defies me even here!” exclaimed 
Hardcastle, pale with rage, and striding towards her. 

“Yes,” said Garnet, recoiling a step or two, and 
standing upon the fragment of rock where she had so 
often sat in childhood; “yes,” she said, reverently 
raising her eyes and hand, “I do defy you! Under 
the protection of Heaven, in the name of Heaven, I do 
defy you!” 

“Ha, ha, ha! Why, what shall hinder me now from 
refuting you and taking my revenge?” he said, again 
striding towards her. 

“Listen to me a moment. God! myself! yourself 
shall hinder you. Mr. Hardcastle, I have this hour 
conquered a greater and stronger adversary than your- 
self—even my own spirit! I have overcome my anger ; 
I have the lion of my temper chained beneath my feet. 
And now, to put you down will be a much lighter task 
—much easier victory. And I tell you now, in cool- 
ness, what I told you before in heat, that I am not 
afraid of you. Nor shall you falsely take the tone 
towards me of one who has the advantage. I know 
you, Mr. Hardcastle. And I know your present evil 
scheme by your former revealed treachery. Heaven 
purify my soul from the sin of the knowledge! I know 
that now you think you have me at your mercy, and 
you intend to terrify me into making conditions with 
you.” 

“Tn the fiend’s name, what do you mean? ” 

“ This, to be explicit. You think to frighten me into 
the promise to become your wife, and endow you with 
the broad lands of Mount Calm, upon condition of 
your sparing me, showing mercy to me, and taking me 
safely home to Mount Calm.” 

“ By all the demons, girl ! I wonder that you should 
dare to give breath to that fear!” 

“ Not fear!” 

“To that suspicion, then. I am amazed that you 
should venture to place these conditions before me.” 

“That I should detect and pluck the villanous 
scheme from your heart, and hold it up before you. 
Well, I will go further in my defiance of you, Mr. 
Hardcastle, and tell you that, threaten what you may, 


I will never, under any circumstances, promise to bo 
your wife. Now, you see that I know I am not at your 
mercy.” 

“Girl, you would be but a sparrow in my grasp! 
Who could rescue you?” 

“ Sir, I will tell you once for all, why.I do not fear 
you. First, because I trust in God. Next, because I 
trust in myself. Finally, because I can something 
trust in you! Cut off as we now are from all commu- 
nion with our fellow-creatures—alone, defenceless, un- 

rotected, and at your mercy as I seem—you dare not 
a me, and I know and feel it! You are not mad 
or intoxicated; therefore you will not. You are not of 
a passionate, impetuous nature, therefore you will not. 
You are a cold-blooded, clear-headed, calculating man, 
therefore you will not dare to do me an injury that will 
end in ruin to yourself. You are a gentleman by birth, 
education, and ition. You are a gentleman—and 
you will not exchange the title for that of—/felon! 
I am under the protection of God and of the laws! 
Lay but your hand in insult on me, and by the Heaven 
that watches over us, as soon as I reach the mainland, 
cost what it may to my woman’s heart, for the sake of 
sacred right will I denounce you! Murder me !—sink 
my body in the sea!—the crime would still be traced 
to yourself. We were known to have been left here 
alone.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! We were known to be left here alone 
together! Ha, ha, ha! By none but old Martin, and 
his evidence is not worth much. Ha, ha, ha!” he 
laughed, in fiendish triumph. “I have allowed you 
to spring from my hands, and I have listened to your 
talking, only to make game of you. Only as a cat lets 
@ mouse run before finally seizing it. But this has 
lasted long enough!” he exclaimed, ferociously spring- 
ing towards her, seizing and dragging her from the 
rock. 


Summoning all her great strength, the intrepid girl, 
with a mighty effort, threw him from her, and before 
he could spring upon his prey again, the fragment of 
rock near them ro! down the slope to the beach—a 
sudden light glared upon the scene, and a tall woman, 
wildly clad, and waving a torch above her head, 
emerged, and stood before them. The sudden irrup- 
tion of this human being from the bosom of the earth 
did not astonish Garnet as did the look of Lionel Hard- 
castle. Struck pale as death, and statue-still, but for 
the universal tremor that shook his frame, he stood and 
gazed with stony eyes and chattering teeth upon the 
. At last: 

“ Agnes!” he gasped, shaking as with an ague fit. 

“ Yes, pirate!—Agnes!” said the woman, approach- 
ing him slowly, holding the torch above her head: 
then stooping, fixing her eyes intently upon him, and 
thus ereeping towards him, as a lioness preparing for a 
couch and spring. She paused before him, and still 
glaring on his face, said, very slowly—“ So, pirate! we 
meet again, at last! We meet upon the spot of that 
outrage which first separated me from home and coun- 
try, friends and kindted, holiness and heaven! We 
meet upon this spot again! We meet in an hour of 
retribution! For this I have lived! For now that at 
last I see my mortal foe, never will I lose sight of you 
again, until I have put you in the hands of justice! 
Never will I cease to pursue you, until I hunt you te 
the scaffold! Never can I die, until I see you dead 
before me by the death of a felon!” 

While she spoke, with such slow tones of settled 


hatred and determined vengeance, he held his hand in 


his bosom. As she ceased speaking : 

“ False prophetess! you die now !” he thundered, level- 
ling the pistol he held at her head. 

She sprang forward, seized his arm, turning the 
weapon aside. They struggled violently for a moment, 
and then the pistol was discharged, and Lionel Hard- 
castle fell, shot through the chest. 

“TI did not kill him,” said Agnes, “though if I had 
*twould have been but just.” 


The dying man raised himself upon his elbow, and 


said in low and broken tones— 
“ Forgive me, Garnet—and——” 
His head fell back—he rolled over in a mortal strug- 
gle, and then grew still in death. 
(To be continued.) 





Ir is a preposition, but seems nevertheless 
to be a growing opinion, sanctioned, it is said, by the 
present Lord Chancellor, that it would be favourable to 
trade, and good for society, to abolish all legal remedy 
where an original debt does not exceed £10. At first 
sight, no doubt, it is a startling proposition that it 
would be favourable for trade, and good for society, to 
abolish the legal remedy for debt under a limited 
amount. A little reflection, however, Goes far to recon- 
cile one to it. There is no possibility of making « 
ready-money trade universal, unless by making it im- 
perative; and it does seem worthy of eonsideration 
whether any more effectual means could be devised for 
enforcing it than to cut off all remedy for the recovery 
of debts where the original debt does not exceed ten 





pounds. 
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VIOLETTA. 


By PERCY B. ST. JOHN, 
Author of “ Quadroona,” “ Blythe Hall,” “ Photographs of the 
Heart,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER V. 


Scorn me not, Chloe: me, whose faith, well-tried, 
Long years approve, and honest passions guide : 

My hopeless soul no foul affections move, 

But chaste sim and modest love : 

Nor L, like low boys, from fair to fair, 

Roving, at random, faithless passion swear ; 

But thou alone shalt be my constant care. Ovid. 

ConTraRY to expectation, Sir Reginald Percival did 
not come fo the funeral. 

Letters were received from him dated Florence, 
giving instructions to Lady Chator—instructions which 
equally surprised and delighted her. The new baronet 
regretted in kind tones the very sudden and unexpected 
death of his brother and nephew, begged that Lady 
Chator and the “dear girls” would consider Trewarren 
House their home, and intimated that in all probability 
he should himself reside there very little. 

He said that his long residence abroad had rendered 
the country distasteful to him. 

Still he would come down, but not until after the 
funeral. 

“His heart is better than I expected,” said Lady 
Chator. 

Abel Franks, to whom she addressed this speech, 
made no reply. 

“ The assassin seldom does confront the body of his 
victim,” he muttered to himself. 

But he had resolved, at all events until the child was 
found, not to give voice to his dread suspicions, and he 
adroitly changed the subject. 

So the funeral took place, with all due pomp and 
solemnity, and the neighbours saw the body of the 
good baronet committed to the earth with sorrow and 
misgiving—sorrow for the departed, and misgiving as 
to him who was coming. 

Everybody remarked upon the absence of the younger 
brother. 

Lady Chator would have had a tablet erected to the 
memory of John; but Abel Franks so resolutely op- 
posed the proposition, that she yielded. 

“ We have not found the body,” he said, “and should 
some miracle restore the bby ———” 

“ Abel Franks, have you lost your senses? the boy 
was drowned,” cried Lady Chator. 

“The body never was found,” said Franks, solemnly, 
“fd should it prove that he had been stolen to suit 
certain purposes—why, it would look ill were the tomb 
to record the death of the living heir of the house of 
Percival.” 

“ What is this—what dread mystery is it you darkly 
hint at. Abel Franks, I command you speak,” said the 
agitated woman. 

“ Madam,” replied Franks, sturdily, “I have served 
the house of Percival too long to treat such a command 
lightly—but I will subject myself to expulsion and 
disgrace ere one word passes my lips, unless, Lady 
Chator, you, on your part, swear never—by word, or 
deed, or look—to hint at what I shall tell you. ’Tisa 
fearful secret.” 

“ Franks, speak,” said the choking woman. 

“You must swear——” 

“I swear by my hope of mercy, never to reveal any- 
— you shall tell me, until you free me from my 
oath !” 

“Then, madam, know that the child lives, stolen on 
that fatal day, by the hand which murdered Sir John.” 

The steward spoke in a low, hushed tone; but 
— resolutely. The widow heard him with gaping 

orror. 

“ Boy lives! My dear brother murdered!” 

“Tt is too true.” 

“ By whom, Franks?” said the horrified woman. 

“ By the fratricidal hand which slew his own father 
—your brother Reginald.” 

The widow sank insensible in a chair. When she 
revived, Abel Franks told her all. 

“ And now, madam, take an old man’s advice, and be 
silent as the grave. We have no proofs—the child is 
in the hands of an old confederate and comrade of Sir 
— of those who——” the steward hesi- 

“ Speak out, Abel! my nerves want stringing!” she 
said, sternly ; “remind me of all his crimes, that. I may 
hate him.” 

“ One of those who assisted him in his attack on the 
Worcester coach, and who is believed to have been his 
assistant in the forgery on Chator’s bank. This villain 
will now, I fancy, keep the child. "Tis a hold on his 

This man I must find, and then ——” 


“The usurper shall bow his head and the rightful 
master be exalted. But beware, madam, how you be- 
<Tay me. Sir Reginald may be lulled into inaction, but 
bould he suspect we know the truth, why then he 


will move heaven and earth to remove a stumbling- 
block from his path—which supposed innocuous he 
may neglect. To save appearances with the world he 
will be kind to the girls—that is semething gained,” 
said Franks. 

“ But to dissemble—to live in the house with one so 
black—a brother too!” 

“No brother by the mother’s side,” said Abel, signi- 
ficantly ; “and then to know that you are fostering the 
cause of innocence and truth—and that the time will 
come when he shall be punished!” 

With such arguments as these the somewhat gar- 
rulous old man talked over the good-natured aunt of 
the orphan children, and she promised to assist him in 
all his plans. 

This was the night of the funeral. 

That same evening events occurred in London which 
had a remarkable influence upon the fortunes of several 
of our characters. 

Early in the morning, a gentleman arrived at a cele- 
brated hotel, from the continent, who gave his name as 
Sir Reginald Percival, Bart. 

He had no servant with him and very little luggage, 
but he took care to let the people of the house know 
that he had newly come into possession of his fortune. 

His first duty was to order mourning, and to request 
the master of the hotel to recommend him a confiden- 
tial valet. 

Tis done, he walked out to make one or two calls 
which occupied his mind, and which were essential to 
the surety of his new position. 

He first went to the post-office and asked for a letter 
in the name of Alfred Howard. On his satisfying the 
proper person that he was the party intended, he re- 
ceived his epistle, which he read, smiling scornfully. 

Still its contents preyed upon his mind, and to dissi- 
pate thought he hurried into St. James’s Park, where 
he tried to amuse himself by watching the scene around 


him. 

Suddenly he started. A connoisseur of female beauty, 
an ardent admirer of the charms of woman, his eyes had 
suddenly become fixed upon a young girlin a simple 
but elegant dress, who sat on a retired bench in earnest 
conversation with a young naval officer. 

Not seventeen—for youth was on her downy cheek— 
youth danced in those bright eyes—in every movement 
of her classic form—Sir Reginald Percival was the more 
sensibly struck that for some years he had been accus- 
tomed only to durk beauties. 

She was dazzlingly fair, with light blue eyes, auburn 
curls in precious clusters round her neck—a perfect out- 
line—a small mouth, now sad somewhat, but which 
seemed made for love—he thought he had never seen 
any one so beautiful. 

The young man who sat by her side was about three 
and twenty—a handsome, open, frank-looking sailor. 

By the expression of his countenance—the low hushed 
voice in which he spoke, he fancied the conversation 
was anything but pleasant. 

At all events, the man was urging the girl to do 
something, which her better reason seemed to revolt 
against. 

But Sir Reginald Percival saw that they were lovers 
—and as the influence of the young girl’s beauty stole 
upon his heart, he glared at them with rage. 

What right had they to be so happy ? 

One of those sudden caprices which had marked this 
man’s career, as by milestones—caprices which meant 
ruin and destruction to his victims, burst upon him. 
He gazed with eager eyes into the face of the young 
girl, and believed that he had never seen anything so 

ovely. 

spy was she—what was she—how could he find 
out 

Each minute that he gazed—like another Mephisto- 
philes—upon her fair face, his resolution to know more 
of her increased. 

He was a man not easily baulked in any of his de- 
signs, and drawing a little back he waited. 

After about ten minutes the young couple rose, and 
shaking hands, parted. The officer hurried one way, 

and the young girl another. 

“ Olandestine interview—hem,” muttered the baronet, 
drawing up his handsome figure to its full height. 

But he never lost sight of the young girl, who has- 
tened up the steps towards Waterloo Place. 

She looked keenly towards a handsome dark chariot, 
which stood about twenty yards from the door of a 
fashionable shop. The coachman was dozing—the 
footman in conversation. 

She stood still a moment on the steps of the door- 
way, and raised her parasol. The quick eye of the 
footman caught it, and in another instant the carriage 
was drawn up before her, the steps down, and herself 
inside. 

“ Home !” she said. 

Sir Reginald had been at first much surprised at the 
sight of her equipage—but it only rendered his resolu- 
tion to discover her abode and name more positive. 
Hailing a hackney-coach, he bade the man follow the 
carriage at a respectful distance. 





The man obeyed with a smile, and ere ten minutes 


Sir Reginald saw his charmer alight at a house in a 
fashionablé street, whence her equipage departed to a 
neighbouring mews. 

Sir Reginald now drove to his hotel and called for a 
Court Guide. 

He examined the list of names in the street, and at 
No. 23, found Admiral Lord Fontenoy. 

He then demanded a peerage, and soon found that 
the young person who had so attracted his attention, 
was no less a personage than Eleanor Fontenoy, his 
youngest daughter. ; 

A sardonic smile crossed the countenance of Sir 
Reginald. He knew this Admiral Lord Fontenoy well. 
He was a man who had risen to his rank in the Navy 
solely frofn his connection with a noble family—he was 
the younger son of a duke. He was poor and hada 


large family. He was a roué anda man of the world, | 
he was just the kind of a father to suit Sir Reginald. 
The sight of the young girl had at one single glance 
deeply interested him; but it is probable that with a 
man of less corrupt mind, this impression might have 
been momentary. 
An infernal impulse impelled him towards the young 
irl. 


gir 

His experience told him that that young couple 
loved, and in a savage and hateful spirit of jealousy, 
it seemed to him happiness to thwart their love. 

It was quite clear that the young sailor was nota 
suitor favoured by the family—or this clandestine 
meeting would not have taken palce. This at once put 
a weapon into his hand which he might find useful. 

The baronet had always intended to marry whenever 
he came into possession of the baronetcy. It was the 
recollection of this promise that had strewed his path 
with so many victims—but he never intended to make 
one of these his wife. 

What he wanted in a partner was beauty and sta- 
tion. 

He did not care for wealth—of that he had plenty. 

But beauty and connection would be useful in intro- 
ducing him to that circle from which his absence had 
so long excluded him. 

On the score of connection the Admiral was unex- 
ceptionable—while his poverty was undeniable. 

Sir Reginald was a man who seldom allowed any 
fancy to cross his brain without realising it. 

Already in his own mind the fair young girl, the 
adored mistress of the young sailor was his wife. 

Nothing, however, was to be done that day, but the 
next he resolved to commence proceedings. 

He had just made up his mind to the course of pro- 
ceeding he should adopt, when the landlord announced 
the arrival of a person whom he wished to recommend 
as valet. 

“ Show him in,” said the baronet. 

The man came in and stood at a respectful distance 
near the door. Sir Reginald fastened his stock, which 
had come undone, at the mirror. 

Presently he turned slowly round. 

“ Well, sir,” he said. 

The man gave a violent, even theatrical start, and 
retreated towards the door. 

“ Eh—what—no—I beg your pardon!” and he 
stood, with open mouth, gazing at the baronet. 

Sir Reginald fixed his eyes keenly upon him and exa- 
mined his every feature, without being able to detect 
any resemblance to any one he knew. 

He wasa man of sallow complexion—a flat face— 
round goggle eyes, but withal, such an expression of 
innocence and artlessness, it might have deceived the 
most cunning. There was, however, now depicted on 
his countenance, a look of deep wonderment, which 
was highly comical. 

“Captain Rogers—as I’m a sinner!” said the man, 
with upward hands. 

“Why what fool is this?—who sent you to stare, 
and call men by absurd names? My name, fellow, is 
Sir Reginald Percival—who and what are you?” 

“ My name is Andrew Potter—your honour, a poor 
reformed sinner—once Andrew Blunt—you know, Sir 

inald, when we—you know——” 

“So!” said the other, who was very pale, but whose 
muscles were rigid, approaching the other with a cool- 
ness and decision which had its due weight with the 
man, “ you are Andrew Blunt, who robbed the Wor- 
cester coach some twenty years ago—a highwayman— 
what do you here? ” 

“T’m an honest man—it’s such a long time ago——” 

“T should think so, or else you would never take a 
wealthy baronet for an accomplice of a highwayman.” 

“T really beg your pardon, sir, I see I was quite 
mistaken.” 

And the goggle-eyed man stood meekly at a respect- 
fal distance from his master, twirling his thumbs one 
over the other. 

“Qh! you have discovered your mistake, have you? 
Well, sir, I do want a valet, a man in whom I can put 
confidence, who will be faithful, devoted, and true; 
such a man I would reward beyond even his deserts. 
Andrew Potter, are you willing?” 

“Oh! sir—only give mea trial. I can shave, dress 
hair, take care of a wardrobo——~-” 
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“Tush, man! Can you liefor yourmaster? dissemble 
for your master; keep his counsel and no one’s else ; 
twine yourself like a serpent round any person I wish 
to involve in my toils, and worm out his secrets; can 
you carry letters to a fair lady and forget even her 
name ?” 

“T would try, sir, 
stare of astonishment. 

“Mark me, Andrew! It would be hard to prove—even 
if it were true—that a rich baronet could ever have | 
; in Rogers you alluded to just now; but | 

1 to prove you—you confess yourseli— 


” 


said goggle-eyes, with a fresh 








th 








c w Blunt?” 

ut sip”? 

“No words, I like them not. Remember you serve 
mo with a halter round your‘neck, and’be proportionably 
fsith inl! } 

Antrew Potter bowed. | 

. ~ . . - ' 

“For fo sake xve me your references. Now | 
go! ‘t v morning you can commence! your | 
duties.” | 


land left the room. As he did'so'the 
mask fell and his countenance asstuned a deeply grati- 
fied expression. Sir Reginald had been completely his 
@upe. ‘The man had recognized him ii the street. 

ImpeHed by the advice of another, he had entered 
his service asa spy. 











CHAPTER VL 
@, fatal guides! this reason should suffice 
To win you irowp the slippery route of vice. 
This powerful reason, lest your sons pursue 
The guilty track thus plainly markéd by you; 
Yor youth is facile, and-its yielding will 
Receives with fatal ease the impulse ill 

Juvenal. 

"ir shades of evening were falling upon the'great 
ey when a man entered London, leading a child by the 
hand. 

The man was a huge fellow, not mnch Tess than six 
feet high, of rough exterior, but with a countenance 
expressing better things than one might have expected | 
from his genera! appearance. 

He wes what is called a handsome man, with dark 
eyes, whiskers, and hair, and a general air of deternii- 
nation which was not without its charms, even with 
the fair sex. 

The child was about four years old, poorly and meanly 
elad, but with a sweet face that won upon the heart, 
despite the weary look, the tearful eyes, and the squalid 
and dirty appearance of his exterior. 

“Now, Mr. George,” began the man. 

“ Johnny,” l the boy, looking up at the man with ¢ 
a half-sorrowful, half-determimed look. 


1} 
The man stopped; they were in a desolate and de- | 








Shakespeare speaks of it when he says :— 


“My Lord of Ely, when I was last in Holborn, 
I saw g strawberries in your garden theto; 
I do beseech you, send for some of them.” 

When the Bishops gave up the place to Hatton—~ 
hence Hatton Garden—they reserved to themselves the 
right of gathering twenty baskets of roses yearly from 
the gardens. 

Truly change is the common lot of localities as well 
as men. Here once wandered the mitred abbot through 
pleasant glades,, gladdened by sweet waters and um- 
brageous with trees; here were “ tiers of terraces and 
goodly trees, aviaries, fountains, sculpture ‘of fantastic 
and grotesque forms, arbours shaded by hanging groves; 
and then the long retinue—the train of attendants, the 
pomp, the state, the portly form, which seemed to mock 
the accents of humility which the lips repeated.’™ 

Then came the days of Hatton, Elizabeth’s Chan- 
eellor, his train of menials, his gorgeous state; the open 
fields and the gay throng pursuing the sport of hawk- 
ing—with the pleasant village of Islington in the dis- 
tance. 

Then came a change over the spirit Of the dream. 

Squalid .misery and crowded courts—black ditch and 
mouldering rookery, where queen and nobles had de- 
lighted to disport, 

At the time of which we speak, the neighbourhood of 
Saffron Hill was the worst rookery in London—as bad 
as in the days of Jack Sheppard, 

The Fleet River once, bearing goodly vessels on its 
bosom, was an unsavoury black ditch hidden by a.dense 
mass of horrible, tenements, the haunts of vice and 
crime, of poverty and. misery. 

One of the worst localities in the whole district was 
Chick Lane, said to have been built in 1683, by one 
M‘Wellard, King of the Gipsies, 

He called his. house the Red Lion; but they were 
mere hiding-places for stolen goods—the stables of 
highwaymen—the favourite resort of Jonathan Wilde, 
Jack Sheppard, Jerry Abershaw, and Richard Turpin. 

The man whom we have already met under the name 
of Roderick Blake, halted before a house of dark and 
gloomy appearance. 

He placed his hand upon a rusty knocker, pulled a 
bell, and gave a.peculiar whistle, all at the same time. 

The door opened, and: he entered a gloomy passage. 

“Who is there?” said @ voice, in a thick, nasal tone 
—which could only belong to a Jewess of the very 
lowest grade. 

The man mumbled some words in a hideous dialect, 
known.as, Thieves’ Latin, which seemed to satisfy the 
speaker, for a second door opened, and.a tolerably well 
furnished room appeared, tenanted by several persons, 
all of whom, were Jewesses. 

*Ha! ha!,my darlings!” said Roderick, heartily; 
“allalone! “Where's the man?” 








serted road. Not a soul was in sight. | & Ont: 

He raised a heavy stick which he had in his hand,| «s_~but Pve brought yon a new little playfellow ; 
aad looked meaningly et: the child, which, poor thing, ; children, take the boy, . I want to speak with mother.” 
shri <b Ae peed aroma nl segs did 60. : } id, releasing the child, Roderick seated. himself in 

_“ Now, sir; one more I warn you for the last time. | . chair beside the woman he had called mother. 
be felt this stick onee—you shall have it) she was about five-and-forty years of age, and as 


“T will tell my pa!” i 

“No you won't,” saidthe ruffian, with something like | 
a shudder. 

“T will.” 

“ Silenee! your father is dead—you will ‘never see | 
him again. | am your father now; do you hear, 
George ?” 

Here the stick Was raised on high ‘still more 
menatingly than before. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the child, yielding as older ones 
‘would have done, to the man’s peculiar style of. per- 
guasion. 

*“ That’s'a good boy; now, you see, George, this is 
London; nd here, if you behave yourself, well make 
aman of you. Lam going to take you to a friend of 
miine—e very nice nian, indeed, who will be very kind 
to you” 

“ But when shall I go home ‘and see sister Edith and 
sister Maad, and papa, end Awnt Chatorand Mary ?” 
sobbed the boy. 

“Oryibg won't do whére ‘you are going, my Jad,” said | 
the man. 

“Tean’t help it; but Til try and bea good boy. I | 
@ want se to see papa dss 

“Hush, boy!” cried the other, taking his hand and 
burrying him along, as if he, himself, wished to escape 
from thoughts which were too deep for utterance. 

They entered a large and wide strest, brilliantly 
Wlumined by lamps. This, however, did net suit the 
views of the man, for he called « hackney coach and bade 
the man drive to Holborn Hill. 

Here he got out, and paying, plunged by way of Field 
Lane into that fearful rookery, known as Saffron Hill, 
which modern improvemeiits: is‘uttérly destroying, in 
common with all the other dens ‘Which, for centuri¢s, 
— disgraced this great ‘aad énlighténed metr- | 

1S. , 

Saffron Hill was built on the site of the #ardéns once 
attached to palace of the Bishop of Ely. 











hideous as,ayarice and drink and every bad passion 
could make her. 

Her form. was one lump of shapeless fat—she had 
but one eye, and a mouth which extended right,across 
her face. 

She was dressed in black. silk, with «profusion 
of rings and chains, which only set off her ugliness. 

Three daughters composed the rest of the party—one 


| sixteen, who bade fair to follow in the footsteps: of the 


mother, but whe was still in possession of some: faint 
relics of beauty ; one ten, who was a truly fine girl for 
her age,.and a little black-eyed, black-haired vixen of 
seven, who, if not ruined by the atrocious, physical, 
and moral atmosphere she now lived in, promised. to be 
one of those remarkable. specimens of beauty never 
found more perfect than in the Hebrew race, 

The elder girls took no notice of the child—they 
rather admired the man—but the youngest girl, whose 
name was Judith, took him by the hand, drew him .on 
one side, and gave him a share of sweetmeats she had 
in a box. 

The child looked wistfully into her face. 

“Eat!” shewsaid, with a merry laugh. 

He looked knowingly across towards the man. 

“Don’t mind him,” she whispered; aud with her 
pretty little hand she filled his mouth with sugar- 
plums. 

The child meeded no twice telling—not that he 
cared for the things given,.but he was won: at once, by 
the winning ways of. the little fairy. 

‘Ts that your own child?” said the hideous Jewess, 

“Hem!” replied the man with a knowing look, 
“that’s tellings.” 

“ Well;, what-is it you want?” continued Mrs. 
Nyken Nathan, 

“T want to leave'the child in your care,” said, the 
man; ‘twenty pounds a year, -board.and lodging— 
paid in advance. But, mark me, Mrs. Nathan, you 





* Thomas Beamés. 


know me, and”—here he uttered a curse—“if that 
child is not taken care of, why, you'll hear of me 
again!" 


“When you're hung,” sneered Mrs. Nyken Nathan. 


all you have got to do is,to keep him fast here, to feed 
him well, and never let _him out.” 

“He'll cost more, than twenty soon,” said Mrs. 
Nyken Nathan. 

“T will be liberal. A rise of a pound a year, eh? 
and if when I want him you produce him safe and 
sound, a hundred pounds down!” 

“Til consult Nathan,” ‘said the woman, whose 
solitary eye glistened at the mere mention of money. 

“ Better settle at once; perhaps I shouldn’t, come 
back,” replied Roderick, flourishing ‘a twenty-pound 
note. 

“Let's look!” said the woman, clutching at it 
eagerly, “ It’s all right ; you can leave the boy.” 

“Done; now, Mother Nathan, whatever. you do keep 
. the boy from thieves and bad characters of every sort. 

I know he must see em; but keep him as dark as ‘you 
can, Judith——” , 

“Yes, Captain.” 

“TI see you've. taken to little George already—be 
kind to him, and I'll give you a gold watch when 
you're big enough to.wear it,” he said, with more. feel- 
ing than he had yet shown. 

The child heard his words with astonishment, so 
much so that’it rose and came across to him. 

Roderick stared. 

* Are you going away ?” asked the boy. 

“Why?” 

“ God bless you !” said the child, holding out its little 
hand. , 


“but he’s a little angel. Mrs. Nathan, as you haye a 
soul, be kind to the. boy.” 

And without another word, the ruffian—for such he 
was—hurried away, angry at the first evidence of sen- 
sibility he had shown since he himself was a boy. 

The child remained very contentedly under the 
guardianship of little Judith. 

But of ‘her, her sisters, her mother, and the general 
inmates of the mysterious house in Chick Lane— 
happily now no longer in existence—more at another 

iod. 

We must follow Roderick Blake. 

This worthy adjourned to alow tavern in the neigh- 
bourhood, where he appeared to be known, for he found 
a room and a change of clothes, and when he sallied 
forth for . the first time, next evening, he might have 


been taken, judging only from his, dress, for a 
very respectable member of tle middling classes of 
society. 


His road was now quite different from that he had 
followed on the previous evening. ‘ 

He now turned towards the fashionable quarter of 
the town, and soon found himselfin the neighbourhood 
of Pall Mall. 

He sauntered slowly up Waterloo Place, and halted 
under the covered way of Regent Street. 

There were but few persons about at that moment, 
and Roderick Blake soon discovered the object of his 
search sauntering carelessly in frowt of him. 

He was about to advance and greet the person he 
wished to see, when he started to-notice that the indi- 
vidual in question was the object of attention from 
another beside himself. 

A woman in black, with a close boumet anda thick 
véil, was dogging his every footstep. 

Despite ever her veil, there. wag something terrible 
about her eye which struck. Roderick with astonish- 
ment, yO 

“T have seen that eye before,” he muttered, to ,him- 
self, and advanced quickly to where Sir Reginald 
Percival, had stopped before a. shop window. 

He tapped him gently on the shoulder: 

“T beg. your pardon, sir.” 

The other turned round with a .féce, as white ass 
sheet. When he discovered who it was,,he affected to 
smile. 

“You have such a droll way with you, Roderick," 
he said, “and I cannot forget the time when a tap on 
the shoulder might have been, uncomfortable. 

“T should think not.” 

“Well, "tis you; I was waiting with anxiety: to pee 
you—what have you to communicate.” 

“ Much—but whom think you I have just.seen.?” 

“Whom?” 

* Violet !” 

“Impossible!” cried the baronet, again turning 

e. 


mi liked not his. victims, like Banquo’s ghost, to rise 
before him. 
“I saw her there, by yonder. pillar, watching you 
with the eyes of a isk—when I came ap to tell 
ou, she disa, peared.” rape 
mi lt pei shall not!, must not be!”, said Sir 
Reginald, “I know her well. If she has discovered 
whoI am, I may expect,a terrible -persecution; ‘how- 





ever, it is impossible, she has no money, cannot speaks 


“ Perhaps before. No nonsense with little George— § 
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word of English, and never would think of coming to 
England !” 

“T saw her,” replied Roderick. 

“ Then ’tis war to the knife. Come hence. I would 
enter somewhere,” said the baronet, anxiously, 

“ Follow,” replied Roderick. 

In five minutes more they were installed in a quiet 
and retired room, well-known to both in other days; 
and which was equally well-known to most of 
fraternity of which Roderick Blake was, at all events, 
an indisputable member, 

“Well, Sir Reginald,” said Percival, draining his’ 
glass, and speaking with « convulsive effort, ‘I have 
earned my money.” ; 

“ You have?” : ‘ a 

“You are now baronet, and nothing stands in your 
way—I claim my reward.” 

“You shall have it—but tell me, Roderick,” said 
the baronet with a shudder, “ your letters told me: no- 
thing. . How died my brother? ” : 

“Tt was not likely I should put on paper my mia- 

aver-dose i 


deeds. Your brother died from an of prussic 
acid.” 

“ Administered by whom?” asked the other in a 
torture, 


“By himself. “Pis true I changed the. contents: of 
his bottles of medicine; but he poured out thedraught. 
/ had no hand*‘in it.” $F pi ‘ 

“ And the boy?” . pa 

“ Lies twenty fathomsdeep beneath the blue waters 
of the Bristol Channel,” said Roderick, hoarsely. 

“You did if?” said. the baronet, with a suspicious 
glance, : ee 
”'« With my ows land,” replied the raffian, coldly. 

“ He will never came to life?” asked the other, with 
a keen-loolt inte the face of his accomplice 

“ Never. Sir Reginald, no fercing or misdealing. I 
have done you good service, if I have damned my own 
soul. Be content; pay me my money, and let us part 
in peace.” 

be have too recently returned to have much cash,” 
said the baronet; “ but my bankers already know my 
signature and will pay a cheque. It is to be——” 

“ A thousand pounds, and two hundred a year every 
Christmas,” replied Roderick. 

The baronet, wrote the cheque. 

‘Tig a large sum—you had better have it ina re- 
gular way sent through a banker,” said the baronet. 

“You forget, Sir Reginald,” replied Roderick, with 
a laugh; “that I'am a member of the Olub, and 
that there | cam get cheques for any amount passed 
through the bauker’s hands.” 

Sir Reginald looked at him. 

“ Yes, true; I had forgotten. But IE have often 
wondered how you contrived, to get elected into that 
somewhat exclusive circle.” 

“That is: my secret,” replied Roderick Blake, with 
a dry smile. 

“T have no wish to pry into your secrets, Mr. 
Blake,” said the baronet. “Here is your money—by 
the way, I have made it payable to bearer? Shall [ 
add your name ?,” 

“Yes; Colonel Henry Sinclair,” replied the other 
with a smile. 

The baronet’s lip curled, but he wrote in the name. 

‘And now farewell,” he said, rising. “Farewell 
till Christmas.” 

*T will not fail” 

The baronet stood putting on his gloves. Roderick 
looked at him irresolutely. 

“Brother!” he said; half-mournfully; “brother, 
before. we part—in all probability for ever—your 
hand,” 





The baronet started, turned pale, and then recover- 
ing himself, held out his hand, which the other shook 
heartily. 

“ Reginald,” he said, “’tis not your money alone has 
driven me to this; no! but.the remembrance that you, 
my brother, were always kind, while he—— ; but never 
mind. Let the past be now forgotten—farewell. The 
less Iam seen with you the better. If you meet me in 
society, unless introduced, know me not. My way is 
different from yours. Good-bye.” 

And the strange man, now ruffian all over, now 
child, wrung the other’s hand, and left the room. 


(To be continued.) 








PAISLEY ABBEY, SCOTLAND. 

Lixs most of the other more important. ecclesiastical 
edifices of Scotland, Paisley Abbey was founded about 
the middle of the twelfth century. The event which 
more immediately suggested its erection was the death 
of the pious David I., who had himself been the founder 
of many churches in every part of the kingdom. The 
founder of the abbey was Walter, the first Steward of 

d, who, having received as an exile. @ generous 
welcome from Duvid, determined to te his 
sense of the king’s kindness by erecting to his memory 
the Monastery of Paisley. The mason or architect 





Constituted an abbey till 1219. 


sensible account of himself that Paisley was not the 
only town which he adorned with his skill :— 


The above inscription is copied from a tablet in the 
transept door of the Abbey of Melrose, which, as we 
see, was also one, and not the least important, of Mor- 
row’s productions. 

The style of Paisley Abbey is Early English, though 
‘there are not wanting round arches in one of the two 


southern 3 
+ In the edifice as it now exists there is very little to 
‘indicate which portion of the abbey was first erected, 


theugh the + age and character of some “ built- 
up-arches” at the south-west angle of the monastic 
buildings int out this as the locality of the 
oldest masonry still standing. 


Phe entire-completion of the buildings extended over 
more than. one’¥entury. Indeed, the edifice was not 
Previous to that date it 
oulyaanked asa mouastery. It is highly probable that 
the abbey reached its state of greatest perfection about 
‘the middle of the fourteenth century. At that time the 
tower and — had been fini while chancel, choir, 
t chapel, cloister, and monastery were grou 

oi in all their completeness. : = 





A CRICKET MATCHES: 


- Lord's {match not. fully arranged)— Thursday, 

une 4, 

At the Oval, Surrey v. Yorkshire—Thursday, June 4. 

At Old Trafford, All England leven v. Sixteen Gentle- 
men of Manchester and Two Professionals—Thurs- 
day, June 4. 

At Maidstone, Kent v. Cambridgeshire —Thursday, 


June 4. 

At Lord’s, M.C.C. and Ground v. Gentlemen of Ireland 
—Friday, June 5. 

At Lord’s, M.C.C. and Ground v. County of Sussex— 
Monday, June 8. 

At Southampton, All England Eleven v.. Twenty-two 
of Unien Club—Monday, June 8. 


| At Seaforth, near Liverpool, United All England v. 


Twenty of the Northern Club. (with two bowlers)— 
Monday, June 8. 

At. Lord’s, Household Brigade v. Royal Artillery—Wed- 
nesday, June 10. 

At Lord’s, M,C.C, and Ground v. Civil Service Club— 
Thursday, June 11. 

At the Owal, County of Surrey v. County of Sussex— 
Thursday, June 11. 

At Nottingham, Kent v. Notts—Thursday, June 11, 

At Lord’s (mateh not fully arranged)—Monday,June 15, 

At Dewsbury, All England Eleven v. Twenty-iwo— 
Monday, June 15. 

At Cambridge, Surrey v. Cambridgeshire—Monday, 
June 15. 

At Brighton, Nine Gentlemen of Sussex and Two 
Players v. Nine Gentlemen: of Wiltsand Two Players 
—Monday, June 15, 

At Lord’s, M.C.C. and Ground v. Oxford University— 
Thursday, June 18. 

At the Oval, Surrey v. Fourteen of Cambridgeshire— 
Thursday, June 18. 

At Broughton, All England Eleven: Eighteen of Man- 
chester Club and G.—Thursday, June 18. 

At Lord’s, Oxford v. Cambridge—Monday, June 22, 

At Canterbury, Surrey v. Kent—Monday, June 22, 

At Bradford, Notts v. Yorkshire—Monday, June 22. 

At Tonbridge Wells, Kent v. Surrey-—Monday, June 22. 

At Lord’s, Cambridge Quidnuncs v. Oxford Harlequins 
—Thursday, June 25. 

At.the Oval, Rugby v. Marlborough—Thurs., June 25, 

At Redditch, All England Eleven v. Twenty-two— 
Thursday, June 25. 

At Brighton, Kent » Sussex—Thursday, June 25. 

At Lord's, Gentlemen v, Players—Monday, June 29. 

At.the Oval, Surrey Club +. the Colleges of Chelten- 
ham, Marlborough, and Rugby (with the professional 
bowler from each)—Monday, June 29. 

At Brighton, Gentlemen of Kentv. GéBtlemen of Sussex 
—Monday, June 29. 

A Lord’s, M.C.C. and Ground, », Rugby—Wednesday, 

uly 1, 

At Lord's, Rugby v. Marlborough—Thursday July 2. 

At the Oval, Gentlemen v. Players—Thursday, July 2. 

At Morley, near Leeds, All England Eleven v. Twenty- 
two of Leeds and District—Thursday, July 2. 

At Lord's, All England v. Thirteen of Kent—Monday, 
July 6. 

At Brighton, Gentlemen of Sussex v. Gentlemen of 
Hantse—Monday, July 6. 

At Lord’s, I Zingari v. Twenty-two of the Houses of 
Parliament—Thursday, July 9. 

At the Oval, Surrey v. Fourteen Free Foresters— 
Thursday, July 9. 





employed was John Morrow, who must have been a 
eelebrity of the period, since we find from the following 





At Nottingham, Notts v. Yorkshire—Thuraday, July $. 

At Lord's, Eton v. Harrow—Friday, July 10. 

At Lord’s, M.C.C. and G. (with Parr and Willsher) e. 

County of Cambridge—Monday, July 13. 

At Brighton, Sussex v. Surrey (return)— Monday, 
13. 


y 18. 
At Lord’s, The Army v. The Bar—Thursday, July 16. 
At the Oval, Surrey v. Kent (return)—Thurs., July 16. 
At Hackwood Park, All England Eleven v. Twenty- 
two of Basingstoke—Thursday, July 16. 
At Lord’s, North v. South—Monday, July 20. 
At the Oval, Surrey Club v. South Wales Club—Mex 
day, July 20. 
At Salisbury, Sussex v. Wilts (retn.)—Monday, July 26 
At Lord’s, M.C.C. and Ground ». South Wales Club— 
Thursday, July 23. 
At the Oval, Surrey v. Cambridgeshire (return)}~ 
Thursday, July 23. 
At Cranbrook, Notts v. Kent (return)—Thursday 


July 23. 
At Lord’s, M.C.C. and Ground v. Middlesex—Mondas 


July 27. 

At Walsall, All England Eleven v. Twenty-two— 
Monday, July 27. 

At Sheffield, Surrey v. Yorkshire—Monday, July 27. 

At Cranbrook, Gentlemen of Kent v: South Wales Clui 
—Monday, July 27. 

At the Oval, Surrey Club v. Southgate—Thursday 
July 30. 

At Longsight, neay Manchester, All England Eleven ¢. 
Pwenty-two—Thursday, July 30. 

At Pollistone, Sussex v. Kent (return)—Thursday 
July 30. 

At Polkstone, Kent v. Sussex (return}—Thursiday 

30 


y 30. 

At Cranbrook, Gentlemen of Kent v Gentlemen « 
Sussex—Thursday, July 30. 

At the Oval, Surrey v. North of England—Monday, 


Aug. 3. 

At Boston Spa, All England Eleven v. Twenty-two of 
Tadcaster—Monday, Aug. 3. 

At Ashton-under-Lyne, Ali England Eleven v. Twenty- 
two—Thursday, Aug. 6. 

At Southgate, United All England v. Mr. John Walke“s 
Sixteen—Thursday, Aug. 6. 

At Tonbridge Weils, Gentlemen of Kent v. Gentie~aan 
of Hants—Thursday, Aug. 6. 

At. the Oval, Surrey Club v. Wimbledon—lMonda3 
Aug. 10. 

At Otley, Yorkshire, United All England v. Twenty- 
two—Monday, Aug. 10. 

At Canterbury, England v. Thirteen of Kent (x 
Monday, Aug. 10. 

At Southampton, Sussex v. Hants (return)—Monday, 
Aug. 10. 

At Canterbury, M.C.C. v. Gentlemen of Ken 
nesday, Aug. 12. 

At Manchester, Gentlemen of Surrey Club: v. Gentle 
men of Manchester Club—Thursday, Aug. 13. 

At Nottingham, County Eleven v.. Filteen Free 
Foresters (Tinley’s benefit)—Thursday, Aug. 13. 

At Southampton, United All England v. Twenty, of 
the Union Club—Thursday, Aug, 13. 


een | 
turn) 


; =x+. x 
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At the Oval, Surrey v. England—Monday, Aug. 17. 

At Lawton Hall, Cheshire, All England Kleven v. Mr. 
Lawton’s T wenty-two—Monday, Aug;.17. 

At. Southampton, Gentlemen of Kent v. Gentlemen af 
Hants (return)—Monday, Aug, 17. 

At Brighton, M.C.C, and Ground v. County of. Sussex 
(return)—Monday, Aug. 17. 

At Harrogate, All England Eleven v. Twenty-two— 
Thursday, Aug. 20. 

At Broughton, Surrey v. North of England—Thursday, 


Aug. 20. 
At, Brighton, Gentlemen of Sussex vr. Quiduncs— 
Thursday, Aug. 20. 


At the Oval, Surrey v. Middlesex (for the benefit of 
Sewell)—Monday, Aug. 24. 

At Scarborough, All England Eleven v. Twenty-iwe 
of Scarborough—Monday, Aug. 24, 

At Hastings, United: All England v. Twenty-two— 


Monday, Aug. 24. 
At Southgate, Surrey Club v. Southgate—Thursday, 
Aug. 27. 


At Liverpool, North v. South—Thursday, Aug. 27. 

At Gravesend, Gentlemen of Kent wv Gentlemen of 
Sussex (return)—Thursday, Aug. 27. 

At Bristol, All, England Eleven v. Twenty-two—Mon- 
day, Aug. 31. 

At Newport, Isle of Wight, United All Englands 
Twenty-two of the Island—Monday, Aug. 31 

At the Metropolitan Ground, New Cattle Market, 
United All England v. Twenty of Middlesex and 
Two Playcrs—Thursday, Sept. 3. 

At Godalming, United All England v. 
settled)—Monday, Sept. 7. 

At Hull, All England Eleven v. Twenty-two—Mon- 
day, Sept. 7, 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne, United All Engiand . Twenty 
two—Monday, Sept. 14. 

At York, All Englaud Eleven v. Twenty-two-rddles 

day, Sept. 14, 
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THE WRECK OF THE ANGLO-SAXON. 


Tue American mail steamer Arabia, which arrived at 
Queenstown on the 9th inst., brought with it intelli- 
gence that has carried anxiety and gloom into many a 
household, and has thrown a funeral pall over many 
more. A noble ship, with her gallant crew and living 
freight of 445 human beings had struck upon a reef, 
and within an hour from the first shock had broken up 
and was swallowed by the raging waters. 

Of all that living freight but 208 are as yet known 
to be saved. Such disasters speak home to every heart, 
but there is one point of singular interest connected 
with this sad affair that invests it with a more than 
ordinary claim to sympathy—the greater portion of the 
passengers consisted of agriculturists, who were emi- 
grating with their families to Canada, and the propor- 
tion of children was unusually large, namely, 74. Of 
these innocents but fourteen are reported to have been 
saved, and of those seven belonged to one family (cabin 
passengers), the remaining 60 victims were the children 
of steerage passengers, and most of them sank into the 
deep waters with their parents. Two of the seven saved 
of this class are deprived of their natural protectors by 
the calamity, the details of which are as follows: 

The ill-fated ship was one of the finest and swiftest 
vessels in the fleet of Allan Brothers and Co.’s Canadian 
line of mail steamers, and her captain (Burgess) bore 
the character of being a skilful seaman. 

The Anglo-Saxon cleared from Liverpool for Quebec 
on the 17th ult. She wasa first-class iron screw steamer, 
of nearly 3,000 tons burthen, built by Messrs. Denny 
Brothers, of Dumbarton, in 1854, and her iron plates 
were rather thicker than used in the construction of 
the ordinary class of ships. Her dimensions were 283 
feet extreme length, 30 feet 2 inches breadth, 1,713 
registered tonnage, and 250-horse power, and fitted 
with four water-tight bulkheads. She had saloon and 
other cabins on deck, and was rather a favourite ship 
on the station. During the Crimean war she was 
taken up by the Government as a traasport, and was 
rather actively employed in that service. For some 
years she had traded: between Liverpool, Londonderry, 
and Quebec. 

She took her departure from Liverpool on the 16th 
of last month, called at Londonderry on the following 
day, and then steamed away for Canada, with 360 pas- 
sengers on board, and a crew of officers and men 
amounting to 87, under the charge of Captain Burgess, 
a commander who is stated to have had great experience 
in this particular passenger trade, There were a large 
number of third-class passengers on board, who were 
principally agriculturists, and were going eut with 


5 
*heir families to settle in Canada. deing the first 
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[WRECK OF THE ANGLO-SAXON OFF CAPE RACE. | 
steamer that had left Liverpool for Quebec since the 
opening of the navigation of the St. Lawrence, she 
took out a very valuable cargo, about half in tea. The 


| steamer was heavily insured at Lloyd’s, and, it is said, 


the loss will exceed £100,000. 

Assistance was promptly given as soon as the 
tidings reached Cape Race. The yacht kept at the 
telegraph station there by the Associated Press imme- 
diately visited the wreck, and succeeded in saving 
many lives; and a steam-tug, despatched on the same 
errand, picked up the two missing boats above re- 
ferred to. 

The New York journals say—“ The terrible disaster 
to the Anglo-Saxon would undoubtedly have been 
avoided but for the unaccountable refusal of the British 
Government to permit the Associated Press, the New 
York Underwriters, the Transatlantic Steam Com- 
panies, and other parties in New York to place one of 
Daboll’s powerful air-trumpets at Cape Race, which 
could be distinctly heard in foggy weather from six to 
ten miles at sea, and would save millions of property 
and hundreds of lives.” 

It has been ascertained that all the mails and 237 
lives were lost in the unfortunate vessel. 

The following is an account of the loss furnished by 
the third officer of the Anglo-Saxon :— 

“Up to Saturday, April 25, we had experienced fair 
westerly weather. At eight o’clock that evening we 
encountered ice about the outward edge of the Banks, 
and the speed was reduced. At ten p.m. we fell in 
with heavier ice—the engines were stopped altogether, 
only a light breeze forcing the ship gently through. 
The fog was very thick. About ten a.m. on Sunday 
the fog cleared up, and we set the foretopsail and head 
sails, in order to force through faster. At twelve we 
could see clear water ahead. The ice not being so 
thick we now let the engines go ahead slow, occasion- 
ally stopping as the ice got thicker. At two p.m. we 
were clear of the ice altogether; the engine was turned 
ahead full speed, and all plain sail set, the weather 
being fine and clear. 

“At daybreak on Monday morning it again became 
very foggy. We took in all sail and slowed the en- 
gines. We got an observation the day before (Sunday), 
the position of the ship being then 46 54 N. latitude, 
and 47 24 W. longitude. At ten minutes past eleven 
on Monday morning we saw the breakers, and in a few 
minutes the ship struck. According to our calculation, 
and, judging from the course steered since taking the 
observation yesterday, we believed’ the ship to be 
17 miles south of Cape Race. I was on deck when 
she struck, and was a good deal with the captin, as- 
sisting him and taking orders. The captain went on 
the saloon deck, and I followed him. The ship was 








lying over very much, and the captain was putting on | 


a life buoy. I tried to get into the main rigging, but 
the ship went over so fast that the captain and myself 
were precipitated into the water and went down to- 
gether. f 

“‘ While under water I got hold of the captain’s coat, 
thinking it was one of the sails, and commenced haul- 
ing myself up by it, and presently I got hold of his 
whiskers. We came to the surface together, and when 


I saw it was the captain I let go of him and got hold § 


of a piece of wreck. The captain said to me, “ Now, 
Mr. Allen, let’s strike out clear of the wreck as soon as 
wecan.” A sea washed me agaiust the main rigging, 


and I got into it, up under the maintop. The chief | 


steward was there, Captain Hyler, the ship’s cook, and 
two passengers, one a boy 

“ When r got into the rigging I looked to see where 
the captain was. I saw him in the water, surrounded 


by small pieces of floating wreck, and so hemmed in | 
that he could make no exertions to save himself. When [ 
I looked again he was gone. He must have slipped 

through the buoy, for that was floating. He was not | 


seen afterwards. We hailed a boat not far out, but 
they didn’t care to come to us. Soon after that the 
main-topmast was carried away just above the topsail- 


yard. A portion of the saloon-deck was floating near | 
the mizenmast, and sometimes came near us. Captain | 


Hyler succeeded in getting on to it, and it then floated 
away so that the rest of us could not. In a few 
minutes the mainmast was carried away, and I fell 
with it. 

“ When I got into the water I struck out for the raft, 


and got on it, but the chief steward was drowned be- 


fore he could reach it, Captain Hyler and myself 


hauled the ship’s cook and the boy on theraft. Three [| 


or four others were on the raft before. We now cut 


the raft clear of the wreck, and it floated away. To- | 


wards evening the fog cleared, and we saw a man 


floating on the after part of the saloon-deck. Wesoon | 


got near him, and, thinking our own raft might not 
hold out, we took the other in tow, trying to row them 
with a couple of oars we had picked up, but we could 
not make any headway. : 

“ We drifted about all night, and soon after sunrise 
saw the steamer, but thought she was standing away 
from us, and despaired of being seen. I got a staff and 
hoisted a woman’s dress upon it, They saw the signal 
and came down and picked us up.” 


LIST OF PERSONS SAVED. 

Cabin.—Hon. John Young, Mrs. Young, and seven 
children, Mr. Thos. Caldwell, Miss Hope, Miss Bertram, 
Miss Inglis, Captain 8. B. Reed, of Bath, Maine; Cap- 
tain B, G. Hyler, of Thomaston, Maine; Oaptain Cas- 
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sidy, of 30th; Mr. Jas. Kirkwood, Miss Kirkwood, Mr. T. 
A. P, Lowers, W. Kirkness, Rev. Mr. Eaton, Mrs. Stot- 
hard, A. M. Fraser, John Martin, J. H. Tealby, Mr. and 
Mrs. Christian, Lieutenant Simpson, R.A. ; Mrs. Wright, 
Mrs. James, Mr, Whitter, Mrs. Jackson and daughter. 

Steerage.—Robert Parker, Robert Parsons, Francis 
St. Mary, Henry Callaghan, James Callaghan, Edward 
Dauce, John Booth, Peter Flick, Daniel Ferguson, 
Lanborough Pautrie, Denis Wilhome, Thomas Yoe, 
James Wood, W. H. Stanley, M. Nagher, Croile Lahu, 
Thomas Barbour, Daniel Coulter, James Finlay, Henry 
Morgan, John Rooke, David Lloyd, Mrs. Gauley and 
child, Miss Christiana Brown, William Furse, John 
Jones, John Griffith, Mrs, Elizabeth Wamby, Thomas 
Churchyard, John Wickett, William Burrow, William 
Dance, George Dance, George Black, Richard Jones 
and wife, Jacques Fidele, Thomas Jones, Mary Ann 
Thomas, two children made orphans by the loss of 
their parents, their names supposed to be Bolton, Mary 
Ann Adams, Maria Christian, Mary Waldron, Mar, 
Renwick, Martha Renwick, Maggie Renwick, Litke 
Wood, Joseph Hill, Richard Harrison, Walter Walter, 
Robert Bruce, Thomas Jones, Auguste Loubiere, James 
Barclay, Robert Jamison, John Small, Thomas Bishop, 
Patrick Gormley, Ann Gormley, Jane Cotton, Mary 
Ralston, Ann Stevens, Benjamin Corder, private in 
the 100th Regiment, Mary Ann Callan, Mary Calla- 
ghan, Alice Stewart, Mary Kenny, Simon M‘Murray, 
Wm. Jonston, Fanny M‘Kenzie, David Dinmore, Mary 
Reed, John Reed, Jane Walker, Thomas Powell, Ellen 
Ryan, John M‘Kay, Sarah Smith, James Murtough, 
Daniel Gerahty, James Christiansen, Catherine Early, 
Michael avis, Richard Trapper, Margaret Evans, 
Sophie Davis and child, John M‘Nally, Eliza Otto 
Gritz and two children, George Atkinson, David Reid 
and child, John Townsend, James Damsal, William 
Cross, Captain Crawford, Jessie Christien, Neils Chris- 
tiansen, Wm. Cronenberg. 

Ship's Company.—John Hoare, first officer; Robert 
Allen, third officer; George Scott, fourth officer; Ed- 
mund Newell, boatswain; Hugh Jones, boatswain’s 
mate; John Allen, carpenter; William Reid, joiner ; 
A. Gibbie, seaman; Robert Cain, seaman; W. Cape, 
seaman; T. Pritchard, seamen; J. Heasley, seaman ; 
J. Redmond, seaman ; J. Ellis, seaman ; T. Quayle, sea- 
man; T. Lloyd, seaman; P. Patterson, seaman ; W. Ben- 
nett, seaman; F’. Hunter,seaman; T. Hannebal, seaman; 
T. Chapman, seaman ; J. Wilson, seaman ; W. Edmond- 
son, seaman; J. Larkin, seaman; Thomas Phelom, 
seaman; John Johnston, seaman; G, Taylor, seaman ; 
J. Halloran, seaman; J. Martin, seaman; William 
M'‘Master, first engineer; Alexander Mackie, second 
engineer ; James Henderson, fourth engineer; Charles 
Cardell, fifth engineer; John Daw, fireman; John 
Williams, fireman ; George Robertson, fireman ; Thomas 
Murphy, fireman; John Murphy, fireman; John 
Rielly, fireman; John Davidson, fireman ; 
Norton, fireman; Thomas White, trimmer; Berry 
Bridge, trimmer; James Baxter, trimmer; John 
M‘Cartney, trimmer; Patrick Purcell, trimmer; John 
Howard, trimmer; Alfred Patton, surgeon; Wm. Jen- 
kins, purser; Gilbert Little, assistant-purser; Charles 
Barlow, steward; John Davidson, steward; John 
Reeve, steward; George Woolam, steward ; John Leah, 
steward; Robert Corbett, steward; W. M‘Stay, steward ; 
Ed. Emans, steward; John Heggup, steward; J. J. 
Carr, steward; Mrs. Parry, stewardess; Henry Weston, 
cook; Alfred Costello, cook; W. Hodgson, cook; John 
M'‘Dermott, cook; William Jones, butcher; William 
Carroll, baker; Andrew Kennedy, baker. 

With regard to the allegation of the New York jour- 
nals that the disaster might have been avoided, but for 
the refusal of the British Government to allow one of 
Daboll’s fog-trumpets at Cape Race, the following 
counter-statement has been made in the House of Com- 
mons by the President of the Board of Trade, Mr. M. 
Gibson:—The hon. gentleman said, “ that last year he 
believed the Associated Press of New York made a pro- 
posal to erect a Daboll’s fog-trumpet on Cape Race. It 
was not thought desirable by the colonial authorities 
in Newfoundland or by the Colonial Office that a foreign 
company should occupy a site there for that purpose. The 
Board of Trade, however, had urged on steam-ship 
owners the necessity of erecting someadequate fog-signal 
on that important head. They had also called the 
attention of all who were connected with steam com- 
munication between this country and America to the 
necessity of fog-signals. ‘They had the power of erect- 
ing a fog-signal by imposing a toll on the shipping 
that passed the head; but the steam-ship owners had 
stated that though they would like a fog-signal very 
well, they would not like to be put to any expense for 
it. With respect to the particular fog-signel men- 
tioned, it was not certain that it was a good description 
of fog-signal. A gun was thought to be the best fog- 
signal, and it was a gun that was proposed to be 
erected on Cape Race, when his department communi- 
cated with the steam-shipping interest.” 

The Anglo-Saxon is the sixth vessel belonging to 
the Liverpool and Montreal line of which the loss has 
been recorded. 

1. The Canadian, lost in the summer of 1857, by 


Henry |: 








running ashore in the St. Lawrence, about fifty miles 
below Quebec. j 
2. The Indian, lost 21st November, 1859, off Marie 

Joseph, Guysboro, at the eastern extremity of the main 
land of Nova Scotia. 


No lives lost. 


Twenty-seven lives lost. 
8. The Hungarian, lost 19th Feb. 1860. Every 


soul on board (205) lost. 


4. The Canadian, lost 4th June, 1861, after being in 


collision with an iceberg. Ten of the crew and twenty- 
four passengers lost. 


5. The North Briton, lost 5th November, 1861, on 


Mingan Island, in the Straits of Belle Isle. No liveslost. 


9. The Anglo-Saxon, lost 26th April, 1863, four 


miles east of Cape Race. 227 persons drowned. 





THE WRECK. 


Now cries and prayers ascend to God 
From decks that joy so lately trod ; 
The minute-gun is heard to swell, 
Hoarse-booming, like an ocean kneil ; 
The flash is seen by those on shore, 
And faint they catch the sullen roar. 
Oh! minute-gun! how sad to hear 
Thy voice, which tells of peril near, 
Of trembling, frail humanity, 
Of spirit’s horror and distress, 
Of scene where pride and vanity 

Melt into nothingness : 
Voice calling unto man to save 
His brother, hurrying to the grave, 
Cast helpless, that dark, dreadful hour, 
To elements that mock our power. 
Danger doth know that spot full well, 

And ever there, to madness wrought, 

Their wildest horrors storms have brought, 
And rung the seaman’s knell. 

She comes—she comes !—white faces crowd 

The rocking deck—they hold their breath ; 
A ghastly form is walking proud 

Amid the group—’tis waiting Death! 

The surges heave her ponderous hull, 
As though it were a small sea-gull, 
Then dash it to the depths below, 

Midst whirling, seething, hissing foam ; 
Nearer the ridge, now swift, now slow, 

The bark is borne as wild winds blow— 

That ridge destruction’s home. 

A pause—th’ expecting heart stands still; 
Sold through each soul runs terror’s thrill; 
She strikes !—each oaken plank is quivering, 
And, like that plank, each breast is shivering! 
She strikes !—upon the reef she’s driven ! 
Have mercy on them, pitying heaven ! 

If fiends exult in human woe, 

And heighten horror here below, 

A scene more piteous, full of dread, 

They scarce could find in this our world; 
And here their wings they well might spread, 
To bar one beam that hope might shed, 

And laugh while man is downward hurled— 
Downward amid the boiling surge, 

The how] of blasts his awful dirge. 
The winds are fiercely raging round, 

The billows o'er them breaking, 

And with an ominous, mournful sound, 
The cormorant is shrieking : 
Some wildly gaze upon the skies, 
Terror in straining, anguished eyes ; 
Some kneel in fervent, trustful prayer, 
Calling on God to save them there ; 
Others embrace, and check their fears, 
Breathing farewells with sighs and tears: 
And still the tempest-furies rave, 
The cormorant shrieks along the sea, 
And yawns th’ engulfing, frenzied wave— 
Thy door, eternity ! 
They lower the boat—crowds rush to gain 
A place within; their hope is vain ; 
It heels—it sinks; then loud is heard, 
Above the wave or tempest-bird, 

The drowning wretches’ cry ; 
And those still left, together creep, 
Shake hands, but cannot speak or weep, 
So awful ’tis to die. 
A husband clasps unto his breast 
Her who had made his manhood blest ; 
Faithful they lived, his lips had ne’er 
Breathed word unkind to cause a tear; 
Faithful they lived, and now would be 
In love’s embrace beneath the sea. 
Oh! how she looks into his eyes, 

To read if soul is shrinking there ; 
Restrains her tears and bursting sighs, 

And struggles with her strong despair ; 
For yielding to wild grief might shake 
His spirit’s bravery ; she would make 
His closing moments firm and calm, 
And not distress, but yield him balm. 
E’en while her soul is trembling, shrinking, 

And, drenched with foam, her body sinking, 


She strives composure to impart, 
And vigour give her own weak heart ; 
And while she smiles all feeling, love, 

Looks bravely, too, as martyrs die— 
An angel strengthening from above, 

A mortal who can melt and sigh. 
One arm round his neck is twined, 

One hand is pointing heavenward now 
"Mid nature’s terrors, dread of mind, 

Glows with a smile her lovely brow; 
So blooms the flower upon the verge 

Of some high, beetling, fearful rock ; 
It breathes perfume above the surge, 
Smiles with a grace as tempests scourge, 

And half defies the thunder’s shock. 
She bids him trust yon Great Supreme, 

Who walks the storm and rules the wave ; 
Behind His wrath His mercies beam, 

He, only He can save. 
“ Oh, rest upon that arm of power ! 
God will support this awful hour; 
Come, firmly let us face grim death— 
Come, hopeful let us yield our breath: 
Think of our love; it will not end 
With the brief hour on earth we spend; 
The fire, unquenched by fate, will blaze, 
More pure, more bright, through endless days. 
Reck not the body, think of soul ; 

That e’en will brave this dreadful sea, 
Will mount where billows never roll, 

And smile through calm eternity.” 





He draws the loved one nearer, nearer, 
Supported, solaced, yet he feels 
The dear consoler only dearer ; 
A last wild kiss affection seale— 
A long, long kiss of spirit’s leve ; 
Oh, bliss! Oh, torture! far above 
All we can know ere death has cast 
Our joys in shade, or hope has past— 
What all life’s kisses to our last ? 
They gaze, embrace—embrace once more ; 
Thus will they cling till life be o’er. 
Their lips refuse to say farewell ; 
Though billows o’er them soon may roll, 
And leud-voic'd tempests sound their knell, 
God will protect, receive the soul. 


A child, scarce past its infant charms, 
Is sheltering in its mother’s arms ; 
And as the rude winds wave its tresses 
Of palest gold, her wild caresses 
Smother its cries, and less that hour 
She heeds her own approaching doom, 
Than that stern death should blight her flower 
Of beauty in its opening bloom. 
Tis sad to see her stooping near, 
Bathing that cheek with love’s warm tear: 
O, timeless rose, whose leaves must fall 
In one brief hour! O cherub lips, 
That wont a mother’s name to call, 
Soon to be cold in death’s eclipse ! 
’Tis pitiful to see her kiss 
The little forehead, chill and wet, 
Then shudder at the wild abyss, 
And clasp it closer, closer yet; 
Its tiny hands close press in hers, 
As if some warmth she would impart ; 
Oh! what emotion in her stirs, 
To feel it pillowed on her heart! 
The last, the last time, nestling there, 
Half sobs, half smiles, so helpless, fair, 
Her little angel from the skies, 
That made love’s garden paradise ; 
Star raised beyond dark sin’s control, 
Her second life, her other soul ; 
Being where all things lovely, sweet, 
Like gathered sun-rays, seem to meet. 


And must it never, never know 
The bliss that heaven for man designed ? 
All bright, all beauteous things below, 
Green woods that wave, God’s flowers that blow, 
For ever left behind. 
Must it descend from life and light, 
From love and joy to horror’s night, 
The sunless caves its dreary bed, 
Cold weeds around its golden head ? 
Herself can die, but thus to see 
Her tender treasure shelter crave— 
Oh, agony of agony! 
Within the arms that cannot save? 
One boon her misery can but give, 
Until her fondling cease to live: 
Covering it close within her breast, 
That ruthless winds may not molest, 
She'll rock it into sleep, and so 
Unconscious to those gulfs ‘twill go, 
Without a pang or shrinking fear, 
Without a cry, without a tear; 
She'll press its cheek, and catch its breath, 
A mother’s love more strong than death. 
Nicuoias MICHELL. 
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THE EARLY WORLD. 


PART L 

Verr many writers are occupying themselves with 
researches into the physical history of the Barth, and 
the origin of mankind: few have endeavoured to gain 
a glimpse of the human race as it existed in the earliest 
days. The study is one, however, which recommends 
itself to all thoughtful minds; even to those which 
have been confused by the Flints in the Drift, by the 
idea that Man is no more than a developed Monkey, 
and by the favourite belief of some philosophers, that 
we are destined, ultimately, to dwell in-the Moon. 

A common notion, launched into poptilarity by a 
series of eloquent writers, is, that mankind have ever 
been in a continual state of progress from some point 
of inconceivable abasement, towards a point of unim- 
aginable perfection. Such a theory being accepted, it 
is only necessary, in order to write the annals of so- 
ciety. to construct a fanciful chronology, to the various 
epochs of which all the facts as they come to our 
knowledge, from whatever quarter, must be assigned, 
according as they bear more or less of a primitive 
character. 

The first period, however, must of course be painted 
by the imagination, since from the existing records no 
conception of it can by any possibility be formed. But 
suppose men and women to be already living in this 
world, the question arises—how did they arrive.at that 
wonder of wonders, the human language? It is boldly 
asserted by authorities, old and new, that during a long 
era they wandered mute and helpless over the surface 
of the globe, and acquired the use of speech by imitating 
the animals of the wilderness! Iam not exaggerating. 











An ingenious -philologist has seriously declared that 
rd wolf was invented by the child of.a peasant 
erying rof at sight of a dog? 
‘The next inquiry is—what was’the original condi- | 
nanhood? Has the human race ‘been con- | 
cending froma lower to a higher level ? 
vesitively know of the variations ef empires, 
ise and fall of nations, taaches us that, cn 
trary, society ‘has fluctuated between opposit 
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extremes ever since its origin. o1 
the dawn of life, ebbs and flows in the affairs ‘of ‘men. 
They have alternately yielded to centrifngal and cen- | 
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tripetal—to exalting aud to abasing forces. 

Em] ires and civilizations:have had:their rise and fall, 
and this not in the vague course of indefinijte;ages, as 
it is fashionable to say ; but withimw limited and-ascer- 
le periods. Glance at the developments of our 
ewn country Within the last two. thousand rs. We 
to all the evidence, wiih a race of 
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ng times. A considerable proportion of 
mankind appears to be advancing towarts 2 perfection 
not hitherto attained; Dut Asia and Afyiea ‘have re- 
turned to scarcely less than total barbarism, and we 
ean only, shadows and cross-lights, guess at their 
future destinies. 

If this view be correct, we are not forced ‘irresistibly 
firm, to a state m which 
red, speechless and solitary, through 
the original forests, living as ‘not even the wild beasts 
live, and having everything to create—not the uselul 
Arts alone, but Language, and even ‘Tutellect! “For to 
that extent has a certail of philosophy pushed its 
speculation. Jf men were thus created, when did they 
begin to improve? Did they derive ‘thefr social im- 
pulses, as they are said to have derived their speech, 
from thermammoths or the monkeys? Or was not the | 
very existence of man the nce also of society 
thought, and languag?? Tnfintte have been the re 
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single or a multiple origin—whether it commenced 
with an individual or a race. 

There are literally no materials, except the Divine 
Records—which are, by earnest and religious men, inter- 
preted in different ways—to work upon. We must, 
therefore, be content with an hypothesis—that is to pf 
with a belief which, whether sound or unsound, will 
not affect the argument that follows. The lights that 
guide us are faint, indeed. We must draw our inferences 
from the facts of ascertained history, which penetrates 
very little way into the distant gloom. 

There is, apparently, a point upon the world’s sur- 
face, not positively settled, but hovering towards the 
centre of Asia, where the oldest traditions exist, and 


starting from which on every side ‘the pretensions to} 


antiquity diminish. Looking towards Europe, we find 
that history gradually conquered néw lands from East 
to West until, to all appearance, it gradually invaded 
these islands. The legends and creeds ofall nations 
indicate origins, migrations, anid establishments as- 
signed to more recent periods .as; the central point re- 
cedes; and the result of the most sifting antiquarian 
researches has invariably been, not to isolate races, but 
rather to connect and establish a ‘kinsmanship between 
them. 

Judging thus, we will assume, that mankind sprang 
from a single stem. The preservation of one family, or 
tribe, through all the dangers, privations, and vicissi- 
tudes with which experienee would surround them, is 
sufficiently marvellous for our imaginations. It is un- 
necessary to create difficulties by believing the same 
miracle to haye been wrought upon the slopes of every 
mountain, and in ¢he depths of every valley. 

Mighty objections to this view present themselves, 
no doubt ; ‘but it is for this reason that I confine myself 
to the hypothesis, or assumption, just stated. The dif- 
ference of colour, however, is not so disquieting as 
would at first appear, because we must bear in mind 
that the swarthy Asiatic occupies a middle place in 
complexion, temperament, manners, and mental deve- 
lopment between the philosophers who derive them 
from the baboons, and thesavages whose ebon faces are 
bent to Mumbo Jumbo, 

Experience tells us that our species has not only a 
tendency to development, but a tendency to.degenera- 
tion also, and. as we must,believe these two innate ten- 
dencies to have operated from the beginning,and to,have 
achieved, by turus, ,partial r_complete triumphs, we 
may divide mankind into two. categories—those who 
have fallen off from. the original type, and those who 
have improved, upon it. . Ik, 3s, .umnecessary.to make a 


geographical distribution of, these contrasted classes ; 


but we may, for_convenience saké, range under one 
head all the sayages. who seem. to. present a defaced 


image of the human character,and under another the | 







































painted barbarians, not, mere savages, di: is true, but nother | 
half-settled | 3s preger , in all likeliheod, tl races which have followed out.the work of civilization. | 
t of a. first. « vation. What .numerous | The same idea, though dim and .upacknowledged, has | 
phases have we not since: gone throngh,,each corre- | obviously, been, latent, in the minds.of many writers | 
ST ] e lives ef only adew men! | who have propounded.other, yiews, but avho,, im, doing | 
the avorld,’so far as we, have any | so, have unconsciously, employed,the word “degraded ” | 
wledge.of it, presents « i t as opposite to the term “‘ civilized.” 

its. charae \ mitted But what is Civilization ?.; Iyis:the social state; per- | 
mon, overthros in t sta- 1. It is the ,prmeiple. which alone.,permits the | 

L eiviliz niiquer tence of Cities. ‘God made the Country and man 

© upon. the of the} he Town” is & good poetical clap-trap; ‘bit the 

val wi Already has. ¢xiticism overthrow the | ( try may be inhabited by savages—the Town, 

"y 2 dvi > fied } d Ci In | never! 

igned at once. 1, Qhina,} Th v mainfain fhe beli¢f in progressive evolve- 

s now claim no anere than a | t naturally led to assume that “before reaching 

da ral with that of Charlemag With re- iest degree of attaiped perfection, we have suc- 
‘mer region, the study of hieroglyphi ly passed threpgh all the ‘stages that separate us 

I t nding the most ardent hopes, and most un- he brute; and, observing that in sonie countries 
, has tanght us next,to ; while Lon some ogeasions man obeys brutal instincts, they 

with | to the latter, the shallowest research dispels | collect instances. and compose from them their notions 
its I sions, -resti upon annus which, | a primitiy t But is it not true, and cap ible of 
str: to say, become more positive,and distinct as | prov all savage peoples have beer influenced and 
they ro backinto the remoter ti The Chinese, in | modiiied by a series of abominable traditions, invented 
fact, are as ingenious in their hi as in theirivory | customs, and fantastic.creeds, and that, not chronologi- 
‘vings. What, then, I maintain is ‘that the ‘world | cally only, but ‘in ‘every ‘other,respect, they are‘as far 

has | ht forth a series of civilizations, created with | from original ‘nature as ‘the ‘Court>of ‘France “or the 
e rapidity, and destroyed” by a ‘variety of | elegant idlers of Ftaly? “Phe ‘inhabitants of ‘Tahiti 
< ys bequeathing valuable traditions | used, not long ago, to flatten the deadbodies of: their 
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enemies with a cudgel, make a hole flirouth the middle 
of the ghastly mass, and wear it as a cloak. Shall we 
refer a facttof this Kin’ to'‘the primal or to the degene- 
rate nature of humanity ? 

The criterion I would:adopt isthis:—Whatever is 
uncouth, complieated, and ‘repulsive to reason, indicates 





degeneracy ; “whatever's simple, though rude, may | 


enter into ourfdea of the primitive ‘ages.’ The history 
of Robinson’Crusee‘has: some features of resemblance 
with that of a -first-man, and because the manners 
it describes are simple«and, ‘to.-a certain extent, un- 
influenced ‘by ‘artifieial civilization, ‘it is popular in 
all countries, and ‘is read ‘with ‘avidity even in 
Arabia. 


It may, without danger, be -affirmed that the joints 


in which theeraces-6f ‘mankind »resemble ‘one another | 


are natural, and “thet ‘these Gn ~whieh they differ, and 
mutudiy ‘vidietile or ‘abhor, are more 
or less artificial whether dnilicating .degeneraty or 


1 3 civilization. 








But we are, as yet, far from the treasure of which we 
are in searych—the picture of mankind as it flourished 
in the early days of the world, when the mountains 
were ‘young, when sapling forests veiled the virgin 
earth, when the ‘tides of the sea were new. W 
awful centuries roll between usand then! We have 
no nation of Crusoes to gaze at, and our Crusoes, if 
we had them, must be without the ship, the gun, and 
‘the hatchet.. And yet there is one race which, per- 
haps d all else, mts the fewest signs of arti- 
ficial refinement on the one’ hand, or artificial abasement 
on the other, And that is the race of wandering 
Arabs, commonly called Bedouins, 

Here again we are supported by History, always pre- 
ferable to Imagination when it professes to supply 
positive materials. The Scriptures—ipcontestably the 
oldest written records we possess—describe the life.of 
the patriarchs, vividly and graphically, as almost.ex- 
actly resembling that of the Bedouin sheiks, or chiefs 
of the present day; and we may logically infer that if 
so little change has taken place within the last three 
thousand years, — cantact with surrounding ciyili- 
zations, still less change took place within the three 
thousand years preceding. But if there be a difficulty 
in conceiving the e of wandering tribes, into 
cultured nations we here only to remember the brilliant 
empires founded by these same Arabs, as if,. by; en- 
chantment, whenever, in. obedience to. famine, to 
curiosity, or to enthusiasm, they have left the sun and 
sand of their own home, and invaded the mare fertile 
countries of the earth, In Arabia, the,Arab jis as he 
was when the tents and kine of Abraham sprinkled 
the desert, In any other land he is a’tyrant anda 
Sybarite—a Nero and a Belshazzar. 

There are many circumstances—natural Jaws, indeed, 
which aecount for this undeniable fact. .The Arab in 
Arabia is precisely what Arabia compels him to be, He 
must Change ‘his country if he desires.te chayge him- 
self, There is no deyelopment in the Desert. The 
creation of societies and cities in those wildernesses of 
rocks and dust is impossible. Give the Bedouins other 
means of subsistence than their scatkered. wells and 
meagre pasturages, and all their distinguishing, cherac- 
teristics would be at once obliterated,.es they, have 
already been obliterated in those of their nation..who 
have became emigrants or conquerors. For, therneces-~ 
sary simplicity of their, existence does, not imply.an 


| equal simphiity in. their minds. 


In the wang? of Homer we find descriptions. of a 
social state midway between the patriarchal .and the 
civilized. The Fathers ,have become..Chiefs. . The 
Children and Domestics have become Peoples.. But, 
eyen then, very. recent, traditions, spoke of a period 
which bore avery remarkable resemblance, to thesidea 
we form. of, the primitive ages, Not the nemotest al- 
lusion is traceable to,any;preyioys Ciyjlization and, the 
influence. of the ,Nomadic,,ar wandering life, scarcely 
yet abandoned, is everywhere obgervable. Palaces,de- 
gorated with. barbaraus, splendour are describe, but the 
chief, wealth, eyenjof the princes, consists in flogks and 


| herds. 


My; task .is. to suggest rather than to desexibe, or it 
would be,easy to show. by ,whai,simplo transitions, men 
passed in Greeee froin their original shepherd-life te the 
high culture they attained in the daysof Pericles,since 
whase time. the whole :mechanism of duman, progress 
and degay, becomes matier of authentic history. Dut, 
reverting to the early adventures’.of the human race, 
we may either consider the rise of governments the 
origin of legislation, and the; gradual. forging of those 
liaks by which a complicated frame of jsocietyrig yeld 
together, or descend nt euee into the private lifaof man, 
end, behold, him ju, those imlividual struggles, daring 
whieh ;there sprang into existenee, -strugk owt) .by 
the very difficulties be encountered, the primary.germs 
of civilization. .I \prefer the latter method, ypartly .be- 
cause it takes me further back, and partly because: it 
brings me upon a fact wholly disregarded in the many 
fanciful and fashionable speculstions;which abound— 
that. every man, though depending on the; Past, and 
necessarily working for the Future, has an individual 
destiny to,,acgomplish, compared with which the pro- 
gress of humanity and the iate of empires arempim- 
portant. Society is nothing but. a system, of relations 
awhich, except in the,case of some sublime devotion, 
must be judged.of .by the amount of profit and happi- 
ness it distributes among those who submit to:it. 

We will assume the ,human ‘species to .have .been 
ereated. .We will assume, too, or leave othersstoin- 
vestigate, the origin of ideas and language. Werwill 
picture to ourselves: man, new upon the eartl—a family 
of two, or. a collection of families—-a ‘tribe. Jt is .im- 
possible, in .this case,ito.begin atthe beginning, We 
cannot realise to ourselwes the hour when thefirat fruit 
was plucked from the bough, or .the first root,torn from 
the.ground; but, ‘keeping in yiew Simplicity as:our 
criterion, it is safe to afiirm that the fivst food..was 
vegetable, eaten -without eookery, and. that the first 
drink was‘water. ‘Yet wé; should. not. believe this if 


| .we went to savages for evidence. All boeks of travels 


are filled with details of strange and repnisive food.in- 


| dulgedin by savage natives—ants. bats. locusts, mice, 
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dogs, monkeys, putrid mest and fish, loathsome vermin, 
and even human flesh. Now, is. it credible that any 
human being was-ever created an earth-cater, or a can- 
nibel?. The: well-ascertained facts of this class. are 
simply illustrative of what may be termed an extra- 
ordinary refinement in corruption. It is impossible to 
imagine an, original race of men with splendid fruits 
hanging within their reach abandoning themselves to 
these tastes. The horror wouldbe, not acquired but 


natural. 2 
On the other hand; ‘history preves that exceptiona 
appetites. have often originated in exceptional 


civcumstances. There is en; authenticated case of a 
girl who, suffering frem.a peculiar-malady, would eat 
nothing but spiders. ‘That was. disease. The Paris- 
ians, during the wars of the League, devoured bread 
partly. made from bones dug up: from the cemetery of 
the Innocents, That. was enthusiasm, stimulated by 
famine. We.ecan imagine a tribe of men, in the ex- 
tremity, of hunger, consuming, tho flesh of their 
enemies. English sailors have done the same, with the 
flesh, not of their enemies, but ef their dead comrades. 
But, who shall persist, in declaring that any among 
the earliest inhabitants of this earth, fresh from the 
mouldof neture,. were. cannibals, eaters of carrion, or 
hunters! of vermin? Probably, they were not even 
carnivorous, though they must speedily have become so. 
Our first forefathers in all likelihood, were: a, race of 
vegetarians, The instinct of progress, however, was 
in them, though they were as far. from emulating the 
cultured citizen of modern times, as they were from 
resembling the. besotted black, who, though taught to 
labour, prefers to. subsist in reptile indolence upon. in- 
sects and roots. 

Lhese remarks apply not only tothe case of the first 
man and weman, but also, though less absolutely, to 
the beginnings.of every society that has:sprung up on 
the surface of the globe. Nearly-every zone yields fruits 
and vegetables adapted to the sustenance of humanity, 
without the aid of cookery; One ancient people are 
believed to have fed. originally. upon acorns. Dates, 
cocoa-nuts, sugar-canes, rice, potatoes, and numerous 
other spontaneous . preduetions.of the earth have, no 
doubt, formed severally the. staple foodof certain primi- 
tive nations. The mountain peasants of Valencia, in 
Spain, live upon acorns nearly all the year. 

Without inquiring, however, what was actually the 
first substance eaten; we must suppose that whatever 
it was itlong figured conspicuously among the materials 





of human food, and played a part, let us boldly say, in 
the histery of civilization. And yet Nature's; bill of 


fare must have been infinitely. varied... But, 1 repeat, | 


progress was jan instinct,in the:mind of man. He. be- 
gan, we may guess, to experience a difficulty in col- 
lecting suflicient,fruit and vegetables for his use; his 
caprice began to crave after novelty ; the nests of birds 
hanging low on the boughs presented themselves as a 
tempting prey. To eat; the eggs would) be. a. natural 
impulse. TLhisstep heving been, taken, the advance 
was obvious from the nests to the birds. themselves, 
and then to all. the.other animals, according to the 
succession in which human ingenuity rendered it pos-+ 
sible to seize-and kill them, 

Some writers have dwelt upon the horror which man 
must havefelt when he first destroyed life and ate flesh. 
3ut they refer; to a sentiment altogether artificial. 
The. horror, they. speak of belongs to civilization. 
Among the earliest occupations of the-human racemust 
be, reckoned. hunting, ‘Chere wes no shrinking. from 
the.slaying; of animals; but, there was universal 
aversion to blood—a feeling traceable to, tlre. belief, 
- ages prevalent, thet in the: blood! consisted the 

2 f 
We-now- see man dwelling inthe gerden of. nature, 
just beginning, to understand the utility of the-objects, 
living or otherwise, around them, capable of thought 
and. speech; but utterly ignorant. of those. arts. which 
heave.sinee covered the earth with comfort. He shall 
next be followed into the school of experience, which 
has taught him all he, knows, and taught bim much, 
even in, those early days. 

Horace Sr: Jon, 





Trax. great. tunnel under the Crystal Palace has been 
completed. This isone.of the most important. of: the 
works in connection with the metropolitan extension 
of the railway system in that direction.. The tunnel 
runs. fgom Dulwich under Sydenham-hill to Penge 
Wood. The chief engineer was Mr. F. T. Turner; 
The tunnel is 2,200 yards: in length’: ‘there are, miore- 
over, seven shafts, the deepest of- witich. is. 1$2. feet. 
The works havealso been commenced at Sydenliam for 
the purpose of placing the various-terminiof| the Len- 
den, Chatham, and Dover Company in connection with 
the Crystal Palace on a level. with the’ building ; thus 
obviating the present serious inconvenience of ascent 
through corridors’ and: stairs. he contract for the 
works has been taken by Messrs. Beto & Betts, and the 
construction is under the superintendence of Mr. 
Turner, the engineer of the Metropolitan: Extension of 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Lailway 


‘middle of the waters. 
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THE WILL.AND THE WAY, 
By J. F. SMITH, Esq. 
Author of “The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey,” &c. 





CHAPTER CIIL 
Now by my this day's hope, shadows to-night 
Haye eens more terror to the sot of Richard, 
Than could the.substance of ten thousand foes 
Armed all in proof, led on by shallow Richmond. 
Shakspeare. 

Tse belfry of Carrow Church was a lofty, square 
tower, built entirely of stone and flint, in the florid 
Gothic. style, and evidently of a much later date than 
the rest. of. the saéred edifice, im which remains of the 
Saxon. and ‘early Norman architecture might still be 
traced.. The belfry was divided into five stories or 
chambers, accessible only. by a vary narrow. flight of 
stairs, forming a part of the masonry of the north side 
of the tower, which was much thicker than the other 
three, 

The upper chamber contained a small but not un- 
musical peal of bells; the seeond’ division was the 
clock-room; the third, to which no particular use was 
assigned, had been selected.as the temporary prison of 
the warrener. ‘To judge from appearances, it was not 
the first time it had been employed for sueh.a purpose, 
the door being of massive oak, studded with iron bosses 
or nails, arid; secured by massive, bolts.on the outside. 
The window with the exception of a small aperture to 
admit the light, was walled up—so that escape, or com- 
munication with any one from below was equally im- 
possible, 

The groining of the areh which formed the ceiling 
sprang from four, heads, one at each angle of the cham- 
bers ‘They had, evidently, been intended to represent 
the same number of saints, or worthies of the chareh, 
In the secluded situation in whieh they were placed, 
they were alike defended from the corrosive action of 
the atmosphere, andthe fiery zeal of the iconoclasts of 
the Reformation—or, what is equally desttuotive, the } 
miseliievous, propensities. of the truant schoolboys of 
the present day. ‘Their features were harsh, aud sharp } 
as when fresh from the chisel of the sculptor, <A pallet | 
and siool which; had been placed in tle room formed | 
the only furniture of the place, 

At the earnest entreaty of the prisoner, who dreaded 
the long hours of darkness, the sexton had remeved a.| 
large iron cresset from. the ringers’ clamber beneath. | 
It cast a red, lurid glare round the, dreary-looking 
chainber. 

Will. Sideler| had passed a night of intense anxicty | 
and: terror. His feverish snatches of uneasy slumber | 
were broken by dreams, in which the past and present | 
were strangely mingled. Voices whose tones. had long 
been hushed in death, rang in his.ears;, and, menacing 
eyes. were fixed upon him, So strong was the delusion, 
that when he started from his pallet, he fancied more 
then once that the four heads in the angles;of his cham- 
ber were. gibing and scowling at. him. There wasa 
species of fascination in their gaze; whieh he could not 
shake’ off. His; only resouree- was to hide his head 
under the clothes, and try to sleep, once more, 

Again the:murderer dreamed. He-saw himself wan- | 
dering om. the bank of a turbid stream, whose opposite | 
shore was veiled in misty vapours. By an impulse-he | 
could not,control, his feet. seemed to be-impelled towards | 
a crazy old, boat, in which a man was sitting.; As he 
reached the spot, the ferryman extended his hand and | 
pulled: him, im. In an instant the: boat shet. into the 








Then all was changed. The waters became red like 
blood-+serpents.with flery|ton gues tried to dart at him 
from the foaming: mists. of the waves—the old. boat 
turned.te-a.coffin, and) the features, of the rower to those 
of the hangman, Mat Cowls. 

Witha yellthe prisoner awoke, and, for the first time 
for: years, tho, name. of his Maker eseaped;his, polluted 
lips; coupled with! a frantic udjuration.for merey, 

An owl, whoseancestors from time immemorial had | 
made their nests in the belfry of Carrew Chureh, aa- | 
swered the word with one-of its amelancholy, hootings. 
Ib ‘sounded: tor the excited imagination of the warrener | 
like the voice of a fiend mocking the tandy- prayer of a | 
too-late repentance. } 

“Tl sleep no morefl.” he said, starting, from his! bed, 
and pacing the floor ofthe belfry; “my dreams are 
worse even than my waking thoughts. What do they 
mean,” he added,“ by keeping me’ a prisoner heve— 
here; so near to the vault of the Mowbrays-—heve, with 
no sound to break: the, horrid. silence,. save the dull 
ticking of: the clock above, whose iron hands measure 
my sands of life? ‘hey wish to:drive me mad!” he 
said, tearing his grey hair: “and; once mad, I shall 
confess, Better that—better that—they can’t hang a | 
madman! ‘Tick on—tick.on, iron devil!” he continued, | 
apostrophising the: clock; “I skadl,soon be mad—and 
then defy the hangman!” 

Daybreak afforded to the miserable wretch no inter- 
mission frum his torments. As we turst ray ol tie 
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| 








chamber, it only. served to impress him. with the terri- 
ble conviction that he was one day nearer to his. fate. 

“ T shouldn’t so much mind it,” he muttered, “ ifthey 
would hang, me,auywhere but in Norwich. I have 
played, when .a child, upon, the Castle Hill, and should 
not like to be strung up there like a.dog, with thousands 
of pale faces staring at me—people who knew mé when 
@ child.” 

The thought that,Mat Cowls—whom he believed he 
had strangled on the night of his escape from Newgate 
—could not get his grip upon his throat, afforded him 
some slight consolation. From the instant that he 
learned his, real name and character, he had conceived a 
terror as well as disgust of that cynical old man. 

He forgot that there were other executioners in Eng- 
land besides Mat Cowls. 

When Joe, Beans left the rectory, at the termination 
of the Khan’s operation, upon poor old Martin, he took 
the keys of the belfry with him, with the intention of 
conveying food te the- prisoner. From the age of the 
sexton, he was afraid to trust him with the office of 
gaoler—so took it upon. himself. 

As the honest fellow, who was still very pale from the 
excitement he,had undergone, crossed the narrow foot- 
path through the meadows which led from the village 
to, the church, he was siartled by, an old, familiar voice 
ealling out to him from the opposite side of the hedge— 

“ Holloa, Mister Beans!, Beest that thee?” 

He looked up, and to his.astonishment recognised Red 
Ralph, the, cow-boy from Mortlake. The red-headed 
urchin was dressed in a new smock-frock, leathern in- 
expressibles, highlows, and leggings. He had even 
been guilty of the rave extravagance of haying his hair 
cut: an operation which he never could see the use,of, 
although he sometimes submitted to it for appearance 
sake; for,” as he used to observe, “the hair wor sure 
to grow again!” 

“Talph!” he exclaimed. 

“ Kes, it be I,sure enough! But thee bean’t glad te 
see 1!” 

“Indeed, but I am,” replied Joo; “although I can’s 
possibly imagine what caprice brought you into these 
parts.” 

“Tt. worn't no .caprice,” said the boy scratching his 
head;:“it wor the weggon! Stop a bit, and I'll tell 
’ee alli about it.” 

So saying, he first threw his bundle and stick over 
the hedge, and then, taking,a flying leap, bounded over 
it himself. 

“The news—the news!” said his friend, after he 
had shaken the boy by the hand. 

“T'll tell 'ee!” said Ralph, with a grin. “ All the 
people in Mortlake wor after I, to tell em all about the 
old house, and what had happened there! First; master 
—then missus—then the folks at the King’s Arms! 


: But I promised thee to say nought about t’ old man 


and the rats—-and I didn’t! ” 
“That was right, Ralph!” 

“Thee wor kind to me,” continued the boy; “and 
thof I might have swimmed in yale, I wor mum!” 

“Good!” 

“ Ay, good enough for missus and master, andthe 
loikes of the folk at the King’s Arms! But Squire 
Coddle’s wife sent. for 1! She be a mortal curious. soré 
of lady, and so fat! Dick, the butcher, says he'll back 
her to. weigh a scove move than the parson’s sow—and 
that wor the wonder of the parish!” 

“ And what did the squire’s wife say to you?” de- 
manded Joe, with a smile—for he-perfectly recollected 
the coarse, masculine woman who used to drive about 
the village, not only to the risk of her own neck, but 
the terrer of every mother who had young children in 
Montlake. 

“She said L wor a pretty boy! ” answered the urchin, 
with y gvin—“ but 1 ditln’t believe her—and axed L if I 
should like to. get into sarvice, to look arter a pair of 

nics.” 

“Well ?” 

“ Lowworn’t a+goin,.into-her sarvice !.” continued, Ralph. 
“ The last lad she hadyshe all but broke his.neck! When 
her blood -is| up, for the matter o’ that, she don’t mind 
who she pitches into! They do say she horsewhips the 
squire himself when he runs. restive to her vagaries? 
Poor oldman! he be awful. henpecked, for sartin!” 

“ But) what has this te do with your journey to Nor- 
folk,?,” demauniled his friend, who begau to grow seme- 


| what tired of Red Ralph’s prolixity. 


“T’ll tell ee : when she found she could get nothing out 
of I—and she axed a mint of questions—she flied in suck 
a passion! her nose grew as red as her brandy-bottle— 
she ordered I out of the house, and swore she'd teach I 
to be impudent to one of the ‘stucracy! I never knowed 
that wor her name afore!” 

“Still you do not explain what brought you iron 
Mortlake? ” 

“T be a coming to it,” said the lad; “ dang. it, Master 
Joe! do give I time to tell ’ce! it wor all about o 
rabbit !” 

“ A rabbit?” 

“ Kes. _I sold it to the tailawa 
Sarmpey’s wile made him swear I ‘ 
thought wi’ a good word from you I might get work 
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down in these parts—so I gave constable the slip, and 
here I be!” 

“Well, Ralph,” said his friend, shaking him by the 
hand, “if it was not the bravest, it was perhaps the 
wisest step you could have taken! There is no fear of 
getting you work at Carrow.” 

“ Thank?’ee! ” said the boy. 

“ But how did you find me out?” 

Ralph gave one of his merry grins. 

“ Will 'ee be angry if I tell ’eo?” 

“Angry? No!” 

“Well, then, I got it out of lawyer’s boy. The fine 
chaps in the office refused to tell I—so I watched for 
un as he took the letters to post-office: and sure enough 
one wor directed for Mr. Joe Beans, Carrow, Norwich, 
Norfolk.” 

“TI thought, Ralph,” observed Joe, struck by his 
acuteness, “that you could not read?” 

“More I can.” 

“How, then, did you contrive to make out the ad- 
dress ?” 

“Lawyer’s boy could read,” replied the urchin, with 
a knowing wink ; “and that wor enough for I. But if 
so be thee beest ashamed of I,” he added, with a serious 
look, “I won't stay to be a disgrace to ee! I have 
gotten three guineas in gowd in my waistband, and can 
look further for work!” 

His friend assured him that nothing could be further 
from his feelings than such a weakness, and that he 
would do anything in his power to prevent his regret- 
ting the change from his native village. If you are not 
tired,” he added, “ you shall walk with me: you once 
invited me to see your trap—I will show you mine!” 

“What! hast ’ee got un agin?” 

Joe nodded. 

“ T should like to see un hanged!” exclaimed the boy, 
as his little, deep-set, ferret-like eyes sparkled spitefully 
at the recollection of his own narrow escape from the 
warrener; “I should like to see un hanged! ” 

In which very natural wish his companion assured 
him he was most likely to be gratified. 

On mounting to the prison-chamber of the murderer, 
Joe found him crouched down in one corner of the 
room. Much as he disliked the man and his crimes, he 
could not avoid something like a sentiment of pity when 
he beheld his blood-shot eyes, pale features, and hag- 
gard look. It seemed as if the events of the last few 
days had added ten years to his age: his hair was 


boy, as his companion locked the door of the chamber. 
After which they left the belfry together. 





CHAPTER CIV. 
Dark gathering clouds herald the coming storm. 
Hermione. 


CoLoneL Mowsray began to feel heartily tired, 
though not ashamed, of the part he was acting towards 
his niece. The death of his brother had placed him in 
such a position, with r to his worldly circum- 
stances, that he had no longer the temptation of ne- 
cessity to excuse his unprincipled conduct. Still he did 
not retract ; two things ed him ; the first was the 
evil counsels of his wife; the second, the confession of 
his infamy, which, to avoid exposure, he had signed at 
the dictation of Meeran Hafaz, and which the young 
Indian had promised to restore to him the instant the 
ceremony was completed which made him the husband 
of Ellen. 

Her uncle had long since decided that he would have 
it before the marriage, or it should never take place 
with his consent. He was a cool, systematic man of 
the world, and had reasons for insisting on the point; 
he had just been considering in his own mind how best 
to break this resolution to his guest, when the latter, 
still irritated and vexed from his interview with the 
ayah, entered the apartment. 

“ What is the matter ? ” said the colonel, in his usually 
quiet tone; “ you seem vexed? ” 

“No!” 

“ Angry, then?” 

“ Nor angry,” replied the young man; “although I 
confess I feel surprised—for I have found weakness 
where I expected only to encounter strength ; treachery, 
where I could have pledged my life I should only meet 
with fidelity!” 

The colonel shrugged his shoulders and assured him 
that it was the way of the worl 

“ Of your world, possibly,” observed Meeran; “ but 
not of mine!” 

“Ha! I see!” exclaimed his confederate, with a look 
of surprise; “ I see—you allude to the ayah: is it pos- 
sible, after all, that Lady Mowbray was right ? I deemed 
her suspicions mere caprice or the ebullition of temper ; 
but no matter—here we are secure from interruption : 
the only man whose presenes would be dangerous, is 





evidently whiter, and his whole person meagre and | 
wretched. 

“T have brought you some food,” said Joe, setting | 
down the little basket he carried. 

“JT don’t want food!” replied Will Sideler, sullenly ; 
“ it is drink that I require!” 

His visitor observed that there was plenty of water 
in the cell. 

“ Water!” exclaimed the ruffian, passionately ; “ it’s 
brandy I want! Would you give ice to a man with 
the ague, fire to the patient with a fever? Besides I 
hate water—loathe it!” 

“T am sorry I can procure you nothing else.” 

“Hang you and your sorrow too!” interrupted the 
old man, who began to recover something of his former 
tone; “I shall soon be sent back to Newgate, I sup- 
pose—I can get what I want there!” 

“J don’t think, Wili Sideler,” said Joe, seriously, 
“that you will ever see Newgate again.” 

“ Where will they send me to, then?” 

“ Norwich Castle.” 


The warrener shuddered! his worst suspicions were | 


confirmed: he felt assured that some clue had been dis- 
cevered to the murder of Sir William Mowbray. 

“ They dare not keep me here!” he exclaimed, with 
passionate energy; “I was committed to Newgate for 
an attempt upon old Elworthy’s life! They can’t hang 
me for that: an attempt—only an attempt! I must in- 
sist upon being sent back: I shall go mad if they keep 
me here!” 

“ Will,” said the young man, seriously, “poor old 
Martin has recovered his senses!” 

The intelligence produced an effect similar to that of 
a powerful electric shock upon the prisoner. For an 
instant he stood as if suddenly transformed to stone ; 
then trembled violently in every limb, whilst the mus- 
cles of his iron visage became painfully agitated. 

“My dream!” he said. “I shall swing like a dog, 
where I played so often asa child! Iam struck down 
at last!” 

With frantic violence he threw himself upon the 
ground, a prey to the combined agonies of remorse and 
terror. 

At this moment the door of the chamber was gently 
opened, and Red Ralph, who had been listening all the 
while at the top of the stairs, pushed in his rough, 
shaggy head. 

“Joe's trap be worse than mine!” he said. “Thee 
hadst better ha’ given theeself comfortably up to the 
rats!” 

“Let us leave him,” said the young man; “a hand 
Stronger them mrs je moon him—he cannot escape its 

ripe ! 
“TI hope it be the hangman’s, then!” growled the 


far from England!” 

“T trust so!” exclaimed the young Indian, with a 
bitter smile; “and yet it is strange 1 have not lately 
heard from Martingale! ” 

“He did employ him, then!” thought the colonel; 
then, speaking aloud, he added—“ I have procured the 
license, as you desired: to-morrow evening I expect 
the Reverend Mr. Twinetext. He is in full orders, and 
a person on whom we can rely.” 

“ To-morrow, then,” said Meeran, his countenance 
flushed with joy, “ Ellen will be mine!” 

“To morrow!” repeated his friend. 

There was a pause: each regarding the other for 
some ts in silence, 

“Why the deuce don’t you speak, Mowbray?” de- 
manded his friend—who saw at a glance that some- 
thing was working in the mind of the colonel—“* you 
forget I am not accustomed to your European diplo- 
macy!” 

“Tt might take a lesson,” observed the uncle of Ellen, 
“from that of the East! In Europe it is but the under- 
mining of the mole; in India it resembles the gliding 
of the serpent. But enough of diplomacy—I will 
speak out, since you wish it. Iam naturally frank in 
my proceedings.” 

The speaker's allusion to his frankness put Meeran 
Hafaz instantly upon his guard; on the same principle 
that the alarm made by the rattlesnake alarms the 
hunter. 

“Well, then,” said the young man, with a scornful 
smile, “ what has your frankness to dictate or pro’ 2” 

“TI think you will admit,” began the colonel, “ that 
I have done everything in my power to advance your 
success with my niece?” 

“T have nothing to complain of.” 

“Tn fact, that I have consented to measures which 
few uncles would agree to?” 

“ Granted!” 

“ Lady Mowbray’s disinterested ——” 

“Pshaw!” exclaimed the young man, interrupting 
him. “ We will discuss one point at a time, if you 
please. Her ladyship’s disinterestedness and your can- 
dour are more than my poor logic can grapple with at 
once. What is it that you require?” 

“ A certain paper,” replied his friend, perfectly un- 
moved by the covert sneer contained in his speech, 
“which you may remember you promised should be 
delivered up.” 

“Upon my marriage with Ellen!” said Meeran, im- 
patiently ; “ together with a renunciation of her fortune. 
Both the papers are ready. You can peruse the last,” 


he added, “ and satisfy yourself that it is binding—not 
@ loophole tor avarice oF chicanery to creep vut of. Ag 








for the first, I need not remind Colonel Mowbray of its 


contents, since—if my memory serves me rightly—he 
wrote every word himself.” 

As he spoke he drew from his pocket-book two 
papers, one of which he handed to his confederate, who 
—after it with a business-like air—placed it 
in a des which he carefully locked. 

“Ts it satisfactory ?” demanded the speaker. 

“ Perfectly!” 

“ Anything more?” 

“ Only the second paper.” 

“When the compact is fulfilled ” exclaimed Meeran, 
haughtily. “Do you think I am a child, to be gulled 
out of the only ——- I hold for the fulfilment of 
your promise? Never! the instant Ellen is my wife I 
pledge myself that the paper shall be yours.” 

“Tt must be mine before!” said the colonel, in atone 
of cool determination; the possession of the second 
paper alone can render the first of any value to me, 
whilst you retain it, it enables you to compel me at any 
time to cancel the renunciation of my niece's fortune.” 

The young man started to his feet, and gazed upon 
him with an expression of mingled scorn and surprise. 

“Ts it possible,” he said, “ that you think me capable 
of such baseness ?” 

“T am a man of the world!” was the reply. 

“True! of the civilized world,” retorted the Indian, 
bitterly ; “and your wisdom has been drawn from its 
worst school.” 

* And where yours? ” demanded his confederate. 

“From nature! from the untamed passions of my 
soul! from my vices, if you will! But, bad as they 
are, they are virtuescompared with yours! Were Ellen 
steeped to the very lips in poverty—as abject in the 
world’s opinion as she is raised above it—my heart 
would but be knit the closer to her. I have sinned,” 
he added; “ but those who have felt like me alone can 
judge me! At least, I have had no mercenary motive.” 

A deep-drawn sigh startled both thespeakers. Meeran 
instantly sprang to thé door, which he threw wide open. 
He could see no one, and yet his eye commanded a view 
both of the hall and great staircase. 

“Strange!” he muttered. 

Colonel Mowbray looked very pale. 

“Pshaw!” continued the young man: “it must 
have been our imagination or the wind which deceived 
us! It whistles through these old walls as through a 
broken tomb! Colonel,” he continued, seeing that his 
friend still appeared sullen and dissatisfied, “answer 
me one question, and the paper this instant shall be 

ours, 

“ Willingly!” 

“ Have you any other motive than the one you have 
alleged for desiring to obtain possession of it?” 

“T swear by my honour, none!” 

Although Meeran thought that he might have sworn 
@ more appropriate oath, he made no further observa- 
tion, but drew it once more from his pocket-book. The 
eyes of the colonel sparkled with cupidity. 

“Qnce in your hands, you will perform all that you 
have promised ?” 

“To the very letter! 
niece’s fortune? ” 

“Take it!” said the young man, placing it in his 
hand. “I see I have misjudged you: the hold upon 
your avarice is as binding as the tie upon your honour.” 

There was a knock at the library door. 

“Come in,” exclaimed the young man, throwing 
himself upon a sofa. 

The next instant Lady Mowbray entered the apart- 
ment. She came to announce the arrival of the valet 
who had been directed to accompany the warrener to 
Marseilles, and see him safely embarked for India. 
After the capture of his charge, he had nothing to do 
but take the next packet for England. Knowing the 
— temper of his master, he trembled to appear before 


im. 

“ You seemed amazed, my love,” observed the colonel, 
who had just locked the second paper in his desk; 
“ what has occurred ? ” 

“ An arrival,” answered the lady. 

“An arrival?” repeated both the gentlemen, with 
surprise, for they imagined their visit to Carrow un- 
known to everyone, 

“ Victor,” said her ladyship, “ has returned.” 

At the name of his valet, Meeran Hafaz started from 
his recumbent position. 
intelligence to alarm him, for he knew the fellow to be 
not only faithful to him, but unscrupulous—provided, 
of course, that he were well paid for his villanies—-and 
he had paid him with more than Eastern liberality. 

“ Where is he?” he demanded. 

“Tn the breakfast-room.” 

Without a word, the impetuous youth sprang past 
her to seek his baffled agent. 

“ Positively, my love,” said her ladyship, “this Meeran 
grows insufferable! Thank heaven, once married, we 
shall be quit of him!” 


How else can I secure my 





| 
| 
| 
' 


A loud noise of mingled expostulations and curses 
was heard in the breakfast-room. 

“For heaven’s sake go with me,” exclaimed the 
speaker, “or there will be murder done!” 

After vuce more trying his desk, to satisfy himself 


There was something in the | 
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that it was secure, he accompanied her from the 
library. 

On entering the breakfast-room, they found Meeran 
Hafaz pacing the floor like a caged tiger, and the valet 


= crouching in a corner where his master had dashed 


him. 

“It was not my fault,” exclaimed the terrified wretch, 
as soon as he saw the colonel and Lady Mowbray ; 
indeed it was not—it was all Mr. Ashton’s doing !” 

** What has happened ?” 

“ My rival has returned,” exclaimed the young Indian. 
“ More—he encountered the warrener, and this idiot, 
whom I trusted at Calais, and contrived to get the 
former on board the packet : that is what has happened.” 

“ Will Sideler, then, is in England?” observed the 
colonel, with an uneasy look. 

“ ” 


a And Henry Ashton ?” 

“ With him!” continued Meeran. ‘ Perhaps, after 
all, it is better as it is. I would not win my bride 
without a struggle. Ellen once mine, I can laugh at 
fate, and defy its malice. I lack excitement,” he 
added, “and this has given it to me. The thick, damp 
.air of England has chilled my blood, till it oozed, like 
stagnant water, through my veins—itcomes freely now! ” 

His confederate did not think it better as it was. 
The return of our hero seriously alarmed him, and he 
secretly congratulated himself that he had secured 
‘the paper before the messenger of ill-fortune had 
arrived. 

“T must see Ellen!” said the young Indian. 

“Not now!” 

“Now!” he repeated, firmly. ‘The sight of her 
will calm my brain and still its throbbings; even in 
boyhood her voice could control my wayward humours. 
It must be this night!” he added, grasping Mowbray 
by the arm; “she must be mine to-night!” 

“ Impossible! ” replied the colonel ; “you forget that, 
although we have the license, Twinetext will not be at 
arrow till to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow!” uttered Meeran, with a sigh; “I 
shall never be able to endure this agony of the heart 
and brain till then!” 

Without waiting for a reply, he left the breakfast- 
room, followed by his confederate—they directed their 
steps towards the chamber of the prisoner. 





HAPTER CV. 
Eternal Hope! when yonder spheres sublime 
Peal'd their first notes to sound the march of time, 
Thy joyous youth began. But not to fade, 
When all thy sister planets have decayed. 
‘When wrapt in fire the worlds of ether glow, 
And heaven's own thunders shake the world below, 
Thou, undismay'd, shall o’er the ruin smile, 
And light thy torch at Nature's funeral pile. 

Campbell. 

Waar a happy thing it is for humanity that, in 
youth and age alike, Hope is the last friend to desert 

us. Theshipwrecked mariner clings toit as firmly as 
to the solitary plank which alone sustains him on the 
boisterous wave—the lost traveller in the desert be- 
lieves that the next instant he shall hear its voice in the 
patient camel's bell—the neglected wife dreams of the 
return of her estranged husband’s love—the anxious 
mother sees it in the hectic flush upon the cheek 
of her expiring child, mistaking it for the flush of 
health. Hope, like a pitying angel, smiles upon our 
cradle—cheers us through the rugged path of life— 
and, like a friend whose enduring fidelity no reverse 
can shake, descends with us to the grave. 

From the altered manner of the ayah, Ellen saw the 
struggle of remorse and affection in her heart; and it 
brought back to her own heart the long absent hope. 
She knew the courage and indomitable energy of her 
nurse, and doubted not that, if she once formed the 
resolution, she would find the means to save her. Had 
the contest been with Lady Mowbray, or her unworthy 
uncle alone, she could have calmly awaited the result. 
All she doubted was the: counterbalance of Zara’s de- 
votion to her foster-son. 

The captive girl was pouring forth her soul in prayer 
when the ayah returned toher chamber. She observed 
with surprise that her looks were troubled; for the 
Indian woman was not one who wore her heart upon 
her face. 

Zara carefully drew the night-bolt after she had 
elosed the door. Approaching her foster-child, she 
took her hand, and, fixing her dark eyes upon her pale 
features, whispered, in a low, musical yoice— 

“ Meeran has arrived.” 

A chill—a perceptible shudder—ran through the 
veins of Ellen. 

“ But fear not!” continued the woman, calmly, “I 
will save you!” 

“ Nurse—my own true, kind nurse!” exclaimed the 
captive, throwing herself into the arms of the ayah, 
and sobbing like a child upon her bosom; I know you 
now! Oh! whata fearful time you have been changed 
tome! The past ap to meas a hideous dream. 
Often and often have I told Henry that, despite appear- 
ances, despite your love for——” 


“Curse him!” interrupted Zara, firmly. “He has 
passed like an ill-omened shadow between the only beings 
that I love; but for him we might have all been 
happy—happy in India! I shall never see it more!” 
she added, with a sigh. 

At the imprecation upon her lover, Ellen shrank 
from her, and regarded her with a doubtful expression. 

“ Forgive me!” continued her nurse; “it was but a 
momentary weakness. I recall the word—and that is 
something for a temper like mine. If I cannot bless, I 
ought not to curse the being that preserved your life— 
the man you love!” 

“You will love him, too,” said her foster-child, once 
more twining her arms around her, and reposing her 
head upon her breast. 

“ Never! ney——” 

The words were checked by the glance of Ellen, 
and the second “never” died upon the lips of the 
speaker. . 

“For my sake, Zara!” 

“For your sake,” replied the woman, “I will not 
hate him. Ellen,” she said, “can you listen to words 
which will recall the life-blood to your heart—the light 
to your dimmed eyes—and yet betray no mark of joy— 
suffer no sign by which the curious eye of jealousy can 
guess that you possess the knowledge ?” 

“ What mean you?” gasped, rather than uttered, the 
persecuted girl. 

“ Henry Ashton has returned!” 

A cry, like the broken murmur of a wounded dove, 
broke from the lips of Ellen. The words of the ayah 
did indeed recall the life-blood to her heart—for it beat 
like a fluttered bird’s against the bars of its prison. 

“Ts he well?” she faltered. 

“ Well,” repeated Zara; “ but you do not ask if he is 
faitiful.” 

“T never doubted that,” replied the orphan; “not 
even your lips could persuade me that Henry could 
prove unworthy of my love! But, Meeran,” she added 
and the joyous expression of ‘her features changed to 
one of terror, “does Meeran know of his return?” 

* He does.” 

“ Then he will murder him!” she exclaimed, wringing 
her hands; “ murder him, as he did my generous, noble 


her nurse, “as you would guard the life of your poor 
child! the hand of his enemy falls not twice.” 

“T will both warn and save him,” replied the woman, 
“but if you would have him find you worthy of his 
love——” 

“ He will find me worthy,” interrupted Ellen, “if he 
finds me living.” 

“You must dissemble!” added the ayah. 

“ Dissemble ? ” 

“To-morrow night,” continued the nurse, “is fixed 
for your marriage—they have bribed one of their false 
priests to perform the ceremony. Meeran will soon be 
here—every instant I expect to hear his step on the 
stairs. He is mad, Ellen—mad with jealousy, disap- 
pointment, and unrequited love; you, who know his 
passionate nature—the fire which consumes him—can 
guess from the past of what he is capable!” 

“ He can only take my life,” said the orphan, firmly, 
“T can guard my honour.” 

“ By the sacrifice of life,” answered Zara; “think 
you I did not miss the weapon from my side, or was 


only hope.” 
“ My only hope?” repeated Ellen. 


a child, at my breast! 
moment my arm and courage fail me, and you are 


key of the chamber. 
clung to the ayah, beseeching her not to leave her. 

“ Follow my counsel,” said Zara, “ and you are safe ; 
at all events you are armed against dishonour.” 


had withdrawn the bolt. 
“ True!” resumed the orphan, recalled by the words | 
| 


the malice of Meeran cannot pursue me farther than | 
1” 


the grave! 


persecutor, who entered the chamber directly afterwards, | 


the sight of her worldly-minded and ungenerous | 
moment. 

The countenance of the young Indian became com- 
paratively calm, and his eye lost its fierce expression, 
as he gazed upon the features of his victim; he ap- 




















proached her with a subdued and almost gentle air. { 


uncle! Warn him, guard him,” she added, clinging to | 
| row night you will be united, in the presence of Lady 


“Ellen!” he said, “it is not thus that we should 
meet.” 

“ How else,” replied the orphan, mournfully, “can 
the oppressed and the oppressor meet? Did you ex- 
pect to see me, when my heart is crushed, with smiles 
upon my lips? Alas!” she added, with a sigh, “it is 
long, very long, Meeran, since your cruelty banished 
them!” 

The colonel yawned and took a chair; the conversa- 
tion had taken rather too slow a turn for him. 

“Ellen,” said her former playmate, “do not drive 
me, by this studied, cold contempt, to despair—force me 
not to become a thing I loathe to contemplate! I love 
you—love you with the passionate idolatry of miy na- 
ture! Your image possesses my soul so entirely, that 
it knows no other dream, no other hope! You loved 
me once!” 

“ As a brother, yes,” meekly answered the orphan; 
“it is not my fault that you have changed the feeling 

“Hatred?” exclaimed Meeran, wildly; “do not, 
Ellen, for your own sake, say to hatred, lest you un- 
chain the evil spirit in me! I have borne much—I 
can bear much from you—but not the avowal of your 
hate!” 

“T pity more than hate you!” 

“Bless you!” he continued — “bless you for that 
word! Would I could induce you to recall the recol- 
lection of our youthful days—our childish love and con- 
fidence! With you the impression was a transitory 
one; not so with me! Like the impress stamped by 
nature upon the hardened granite, you must destroy 
my being ere you efface it.” 

“Would that my tears could soften it,” ebserved 
Ellen, mildly. “Oh, Hafaz! Why seek a love which 
never can be yours? Why blight the light of my 
existence? Would your heart feel happier because it 
had broken mine? ” 

“EJlen,” said the colonel, “it is time to end this 
folly. By nature as well as by the laws of England ~ 
am your natural guardian.” 

“T know it, uncle,” sighed the orphan. 

“*Tis well you do,” he continued coldly. “I have 
disposed of your hand to my friend here. The Chan- 
cellor sanctions the marriage; I command it! To-mor- 


Mowbray and myself.” 

She was about to pronounce a refusal; but there was 
an expressien in the eye of Meeran which froze the 
words upon her lips. 

“ He will claim a joyless bride!” she said—“a very 
joyless bride!” 

“ But still a bride!” exclaimed the young man, sink- 
ing upon his kree, and clasping her cold hand in his. 
“Bless you, Ellen—bless you, for even such cold con- 
sent!” 

“ Consent,” she faltered. ‘ Have I consented?” 





lost!” 

At this moment the voice of Meeran Hafaz was heard | sweet eyes which does not fall like a drop of molten 
in the picture-gallery, asking Colonel Mowbray for the | lead upon my heart! 
At the dreaded sound, Ellen | them; and you will pardon, in after years, the violence 


of her nurse to something like selfxpossession; “even | from her chair. 





“No matter, love, for words. A life of devotion 
shall woo the truant smile back to your cheek! I will 
be your slave, Ellen, anticipate each wish—guard you 
from every care! My mother, too—she whom you 
love—will welcome you as the preserver of her son!” 

“‘ Meeran—Meeran !” interrupted the agitated girl, “I 
cannot dissemble, or teach my tongue to lie! I cannot 
break the faith I have plighted to another! I know 
not what despair or madness may drive me to; but never 


too dull to guess the purpose for which it had been | will my heart pronounce the vow your cruelty would 
taken? ‘Temporise with him, Ellen. When they call force my lips to utter!” 

upon you to descend to the library, comply—at the very | 
moment of the sacrifice I will redeem you; it is your | the horror of deceit had wrung from her, she hid her 


Terrified at the consequence of the avowal which 


face in her hands, and sobbed convulsively. 
Meeran would have given the world to have dried 


“ At least,” exclaimed the ayah, “it is mine! you, these tears; but felt that the only sacrifice by which he 
would not foree me,” she added, with increased agita- | could have done so was beyond his resolution. 
tien, “ to shed the blood of him whom I nurtured, when | 
Drive me not to it, lest at the | “I told you how long her heroics would hold out! * 


“She yields!” whispered the colonel, with a sneer. 


The youth felt as if he could have crushed him. 
“ Ellen,” he continued, “there is not a tear from those 


A life of devotion shall atone 
of the passion which consumes me.” 


The orphan remained silent. 
“ Say that you consent!” he continued, dropping his 


So saying, she slid from her embrace, and crouched | voice to a whisper. “If not in words, a look—a sign 
down behind the draperies of the toilet, but not till she | will be sufficient. No reply! Ellen, only promise that 


” 


you will meet me in the library! 

“ That I can promise!” said the maiden, rising slowly 
“ And now leave me, unless you wish 
to see me die with terror at your feet! I would be 
alone,” she added; “alone with my own thoughts and 


Seating herself as near as possible to the spot where ; heaven, to ask its consolation and pardon for the re- 
the ayah was concealed, she awaited the visit of her | solution I have taken!” 


Meeran, who little suspected that the resolution the 


accompanied by Colonel Mowbray. Much as she loathed | persecuted girl alluded to was self-destruction, rather 


than a broken vow to her lover or the risk of dishonour, 


uncle, his presence appeared a protection at that | naturally concluded that she alluded to the promise 


which he fancied he had obtained. He became almost 
frantic in his expressions of gratitude and delight; 
and, despite the scarcely repressed shudder of his 
victim, pressed her hand repeatedly to his burning 
lips, 
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* Leave me!” she sobbed, “if you have any pity for | formed of it: that was my reason for appointing to 
the wreck you have made!” meet you here alone!” 

His companion drew him feluctantly from the apart- Matthew Ashton was puzzled: he could not.under- 
ment. So transported was he at the imaginary pro- | etand bow a parent possessed of such a son as. his idol 
spect of calling Ellen his, that his usual judgment de~ | Harry could restrain the natural yearnings of his heart, 
serted him. ~He had deceived himself; the persecuted | and treat him as a stranger. An unpleasant suspicion, 
girl only permitte d him to do so. which made him tremble for the fatuve happiness of 
” said the colonel, “ but you are more | our hero, caused him suddenly to stop short’ in his 





eo netiee amelie 


“By heave ns! 
like a gres at boy than the cool, resolute fellow who once | walk. 
baffled me!” He alluded to the affair of the dice. “ Philip,” he said, “I be not curious—but the love I 
“ As impressionable as a love-sick girl!” | bear the boy gives me the right to speak. I hope thee 
The young man silently shook him off. He longed | acted like an honest man to Harry's mother ? ” 


“Like a coward anda villain to ha 
renegade. 


to be alone, to commune with himself; the presence | !” groaned the 
of the worthless instrument he had used was hateful | 
to him. “God forgive thee, Philip—Godt forgive thee!” 
“ All’s well that ends well!” continued the speaker, | uttered the farmer, with a groan. “TI have often mis- 
looking after him; “the consent of Ellen spares us | doubted it—for neither dame nor F ever heard of thee 
both an unpleasant alternative!” bei ing married! So, after all, poor Harry is a ay 
With these words, he directed his steps towards the | You misunderstand me!” interrupted his brother, 
library, with the intention of destroying the impor- “ Whatever my faults, [ have not that 
tant paper which he had so lately obtained from Henry was born in lawful mar- 





| impatiently. 
sin to answer for: 


Meeran, When he entered the apartment, the desk | riare.” 
was gone. Overcome with surprise and consternation, Never had the delighted Matthew felt a deeper glow 
he sank into a chair. of satisfaction than at this declaration of his brother. 





Satislied on this one point, he inquired no further. 


“Tam clad thee beest come back!” he said, with a 
frank expression of contentment; “ thee knowest the 
world better than I do; though I have been twice to 
London, and once as far as York!” 

“ Humanity,” observed the Khan, “ is much the same, 
whether in Europe or Asia, a great city or a villago; 
circumstances modify, but rarely change it; its vices 
and virtues resemble each other closely.” 

“ Likely—likely !” said the farmer, who did not feel 





CHAPTER CV. 
Plain words bespeak plein deeds; truth wears no mask— 

It sullies it Creon. 

Farmer Asuton awaited with considerable impa- 
tience for the promised visit of the Khan; for, although 
he could not doubt that his motives in restering old 
Martin—the only witness of the murder of Sir William 
Mowbray—to reason were, good, still he wished to be 
assured upon the point. Independent of the strong in- | perfectly assured that he understood his brother. 
terest which he felt in the happiness.of his nephew, he| “But why at this particular juneture, Matthew?” 
had another motive: he had recognised in the person | inquired the Khan. 
ef the renegade—changed as he was by time and ab- “Tl tell you,” said the old man ; “ two or three days 
sence—his long-lost brother. since, Chettleborough, the setten, called upon me at 

It required no little tact on the part of the wortliy | the farm: thee must retnember him—he wor a fall, 
farmer to baffle the curiosity of his wife, and explain | gaunt-looking man, when we wor boys?” 
why he must sit up to a later hour than was usual with “f recollect him perfectly,” answered the rene- 
him, and his reasons for being alone. Fortunately the gade. 
good dame had no spark of jealousy in her composi- ‘Tfe came to tell me that poor Martin, whom the 
tion. rector h ad place od under his care, lad several nights 

As the hour drew ne ar, Ma gory ty aft the house, and | ci im the slip, and hel had every reason to believe, 
red up the lane which led tothe common. ! o the abbey.” 
knew that his visitor must soe that way. He had not et” 
long to wait: justas he reached, the ntiddle of the lane, 
he heard a heavy, measured step approaching in an op- 
posite direction. 

It wasthe Khan. By a mutual impulse they crasped 
each other’s hand, and pronounced the names, Pliilip and 
Matthew. 

“ You know me, then? ” said the renegade. Harry : 

“From the instant I heard your voice,” replied the “Xo.” 
farmer. “I might have been deceived by your features “ Orauny one else?” 

—for faces change with tine, and my eyes are some- “Not to acreature. Once T did think of trusting 
what dim; but my heart leaped at the sound of your | Joe Beans with it—buat he is so fond of his young 
veice—that could not deceive me!” master, that, right or wrong, he would be sure to let 

For some time they continued to walk, side by side, | the secret escape him.” 
in silence. “Everything depends upon the recovery of Martin,” 

“ Philip,” said the farmer, “you have seen your | observed Philip Ashton, musingly. 
gon?” | “'That may be along time,” said his: brother; “and 

“TI have seen him,” replied his long-absent brother, | if poor Miss Ellew be really there, something ought to 
“and cannot sufficiently thank you for your kindness to | be done at once: Harry would never forgive me if any- 
the poor abandoned boy, You have done your duty by | thing should happen to the girl he loves; and-I,” added 
him, Matthew; not only generously, but. wisely ; more | the old man, feelingly, “should never forgive myself! 
wisely, perhaps, than if you had knows - 


“ What had I better do? tell him or 

He suddenly stopped, as if he had uttered more than os 
he intended. 

“ Known what?” 

“ Nothing—nothing !” said the Khan; “he is. all,” 
he added, with a sigh, “that a father’s heart could 
wish !” 

“You may say that, Philip!” answered the old 
man, proudly; for nothing was more pleasing to his 
ear than the praise of his adopted son; “though the 
merit is. not altogether mine—Dr. Orme has been his 
tutor.” 

“T know—I know!” 

“I hope thee dost not intend to take him from us, 
away to India!” continued his brother, “I have heard | 
that thee beest rich, and may be ashamed of having a 








made his way t 


wanu 


wor not all; from his excited ravings on 
had further reason to stppese that poor 
s niece, Miss Lilen De Vere, was a prisoner, 
here for some infernal purpose.” 

is brother reflected for a moment. 
“Matthew,” he said, “have you named this to 


on” 














“Not as you value his life!” interrupted the Khan; 
“his enemy combines with the strength of the tiger 
the subtlety of the serpent; he is bound by no law’save 
his evil passions, and regards human life as a straw in 
his path, so little does he reck of sacrificing it! Leave 
him to me!” 

“To you, Philip?” 

“ Yes, I alone possess the means to disarm him. 
Rest assured of one thing—that I will’ watch over 
Ellen's safety, for her own—for Henry's sake!” 

“Thee will want help, Philip?” 

“Nor help nor witness, Matthew!” answered the 
renegade; “ both would defeat my purpose. Like the 
mole, I must work in hoe ess, and alone!” 

“ It be queer work, that!” observed his’ brother, 
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simple farmer for thee brother!” doubtfully; “I do not quite understand you. For my 
“Tam not rich!” coolly answered Khan. poor part, I have always thought that work of any 
This was a great relief to the heart of the wi orthy uncle kind, especially farming, wast best done in the light of 
of our hero: not froma feeling of envy—on the con- | lieayen; but thee knowest best ! ” 








trary, he would have rejoiced at the prosperify of hi ‘Neither doubt my prudence, nor my regard for 
brother—but that it lessened your nephew! rid the re de 
them. “ Reeard, Pi ‘ili! that te a cal td word, when speak- 


ing of ‘thine own son! love world have been better! ” 
“Love be it, then!” replied his brother, inrpati- 


“Thank God!” he muttered. 
“That I am poor?” 


“ No, Philip—not exactly for that; though riches do | ently; “by twelve in the morning you must be at the 
not. make happiness! ‘The farm has prospered with | rectory!” 
me. I have enough, and more than enough, for all of What for? 
us; but wereil less, I could share it w ad “The magistrates will meet there to receive the 


ith you. 
His brother silently grasped his hand. 
“Do you think Harry has any suspic 

the old man, “ that he is 
“lam » he has 1 

present, ier many rea 
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the distance tone 
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artin. Ilis lips may name the assassin 


continued -for he alone was present.” 
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senses?” demanded the farmer; “ On, Philip, Philip, 
thee hast won strange lmowledge! When we, wor 
boys together, thee wor as simple and ignomat as Iam{ 
How didst "ee learn it-all ? ” , 

“ By suffering!” replied the Khan. “Farewell! I 
must to the abbey.” 

“The doors are all barred! ” 

“T do not seek to enter it | ” 

“Windows closed!” urged the farmer, whose. affec- 
tion for his new-found brother trembled at the thoughé 
of. his exposing bimself te the revenge of the terrible 
enenty he had named. 

“T have lived with the Indian and the savage,” an- 
swered the renegade; “and can read a sign where 
others would only see a withered leaf on # broken 
flower. Trust tomy prudence: remember,” hevadded,, 
impressively, “that for three days you have ene 
to keep from Henry Ashton the tie between us 

“Three days, did I promise? Well, I ome I did. 
It’will be a hard task, and still harder to keep it: from. 
my dame—but I-musteven try!” 

“ And now farewell!” said his brother, shaking him: 
warmly by the hand; “if I live, 1 will repay your 
kindness as a brother should do; if I fall, it wilh be in 
the performance of an act of duty, and my death will: 
pay a heavier debt. than thine!” 

“Don't talk of dying, Philip,” exclaimed the farmer,. 
“when thee hast a.son like Henry, aod a brother, to 
welcome theef And as for debt, only prove a: kind 
father to Harry, and all, I have ever done for him and 
thee will be well repaid!” 

Without answering, the Khan once more*preseed: the 
honest hand which: he retained in his grasp,,and sek 
forward on his way to the abbey. 

“T cannot understand him!” sighed his brother. 
“T cannot understand him yet!” 


(To be continued.) 





THE JAPANESE-EMBASSY AT A BALL 

Tne envoys were’ invited by Lady Robinsow to a 
grand ball at Government House. This was their 
first appearance in a ball-room, and, as a matter of 
course, all the beauty of Hongkong was there; and if 
the fair ladies present wondered at the strange visitors, 
the said visitors were not less astonished at the appear- 
ance of their fair friends. “How very singular! ac- 
tually not two ladies present who. appear to be dressed 
alike. How strange! some ave in black, some.in white, 
and indeed they ate in ali colours, and some have their 
hair dressed one way, and some another,”—a diversity 
of style, it may be remarked, quite unknown im Japan. 
“ What is the rule‘in your country in regard to dress ?” 
“In England, as in the rest of the. civilised world, 
ladies and gentlemen dress as they like; the ladies 
choosing those colours that suit their complexions 
best.” “ Narakoddo! (wouderful)” was. the ouly re- 


nse. 

And the dancing—how their surprise inoreased at 
that! On being asked what they thought of it, they 
said they had: “ no words: at command: sufficiently: to 
express’ their wonder”—the “roundabout” dance in 
semper (the waltz). hoy would then! look at each. 
other, and laugh heartily, being probably tinkled at 
the strangeness of the custom that permitted: men to: 
danee with other peoples’? wives: “How” difficult 
English dancing must be to learn.” As-for the “ round- 
about” dance, they supposed it was im possible to aequire 
any proficiency in it, unless: one began: wanes om 4 
age; and as they looked’ on with a 
the head bent to one side, hapsdacthien-doant tho 
comparison in favour of their own countey, where, if 
they wish to be: amused; they send for 
who exhibit before the company, the membersvof whiel: 
are seated w _ heels, eae on mata; drink- 
ing tea out e smallest and the 
mildest’ of tobaeco in the tiniest of Soon! dieeioms, 
they save themselves the violent exercise; which they 
think must be very fatiguing. 

The idea of @ high official like # governor, too, 
twirling, sliding, and jumping about in that-mamner, 


was to them simply ludicrous, and they evidently | 


wondered how he managed to preserve his: dignity, 
after making such an exhibition. of himself. Noare- 
hoddo! Narahoddo! Nevertheless, they admived the 
ladies extremely, an# criticised their good) points im the 
most unrestrained manner, until it had been hinted to 
them that it was not considéred good manners in Eng- 
land to handle a lady's dress, point at her jewellery, or 
say that she was very large and very fat. 

Before lesiving, their lWxcellencies were taken into 
the refreshment-room and an ice-cream offered to each 
of them. ‘The effeet of a moderate-sized spoonful ap- 
peared at first sight rather alarming; although it was 
impossible to avoid being highly amused, There was 
a sudden collapse, in conjunction with an agonized ex- 
pression of countenance; the hand being placed to the 
mouth, and the eyes all the time blinking’rapidly.. Ov 
recovering from their surprise they laughed outright, 
exclaiming, one to the other, “ Narakeddo!) We are 
eating snow!”"—From F¥eddo tw London with: tis 
Japanese Ambassadors. 
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A REMARKABLE DREAM. 


IT au nota believer in dreams, for the reason that 
none of mine ever came true; a case of what I consider 
clairvoyant dreaming, however, I am about to relate. 

Some years ago, while travellmg in the south of 
France, I stopped at a farm-house, and asked for a 
drink of water. A middle-aged, intelligent-looking 
woman, the onty inmate present, politely bade me enter 
and rest nvyself, remarking that the day was véry warm 
and I looked fatigued. 

In looking round the plainly-furnished but tidy 
apartment, during her absence to the well, I noticed a 
crude paiating in a rough, home-made frame, hanging 
against one of the walls; and as the design wasrather 
singular, I went up to it and was standing before it, 
examining it, when she returned. ‘The painter was 
evidently no artist, and knew as little about the science 
of drawing, colouring, shading, and perspective.as a 
Chinese; but the design was at least original, and | 
the curiosity. of the whole affair fixed my attention. It | 
was intended to represent a wild seene among the 
mountains, with a man just stepping over a precipice, to 
fall upon some rocks below, which formed the bed of 
a swift ruxning stream; but the novel part of it was 
that in the clouds, high above the falling man, was a 
head, supposed to be that of an angel or spirit, from 
which went a streak of light to a farm-house in a dark 
corner, and in the background, to the right and left, 
were a couple of wolves. These were the principal 
points to be noticed, and all that were worthy of men- 
tion; and with the conclusion that it had been the 
pastime of some imaginative youth, and preserved with 
a mother’s fond regard, as an evidence of his precocity 
or genius, I was turning away when the mistress of the 
house, Who had come up behind me, observed, in what 
I fancied was 2 rather triumphant tone: 

“That, sir, was the work of my son, and he was only 
fourteen years old when he did it,” 

“Indeed! ” returned I, rather emphatically, scarcely 
knowing what else to say. 

“ Strange picture, isn’t it, sir?” pursued the mother, 
in what now seemed fo be a rather melancholy tone. 

“ Very—quite original—I. am certain I never saw 
anything like it in my life, and I have seen a great 
many remarkable paintings.” 

I could ‘not praise the daub, of course; but I could 
truthfully say what I did; and if, ag I began. to suspect, 
the poor boy was dead, the fond mother could construe 
my remarks into as much admiration of his wonderiul 
genius as would satisfy, her partial judgment. 

“Ah, me! it was a strange occurence and a sad 
one!” sighed the mother. 

“Tt is more than a fancy sketch then?” 

“ Yes, it’s a dream and a reality... If you like, I'll tell 
you its history, while you sit,and rest yourself.” 

“T should like to hear it,” said I, taking a chair. 

“ Are you a beli¢ver in dreams?” 

“T cannot say I put much faith in them.” 

“Well, I'ye been, told some, remarkable things in | 
lreams,, and this, you see, is one of them. A gogd} 
many years ago, just aiter I got married, my husbayd | 
bought this place, and we came,here to live. It was.a | 
pretty wild country round here then—and, for that 
matter, is yet-—but since then the land has been cleared 
up a good deal,.and we now have a neighbour within, a 
mile of us. At that time’ thefe were a good many 
wolves; and though. they se}dom atiacked anybody, I 
was naturally so timid, that I neyer felt at ease wien 
my husband was away from home. 

“Years passed on, however, without, any accillent, 
till my son—the same that painted this picture, the 
only child I ever had—was, about ten years old, when 
one day my husband put a sack of ,corn upon his horse, 
and started for the will, which was seven miles off, 
saying, if he could possibly get it ground that day he 
should wait for it, and I needn't be uneasy if he should 
happen to stay out pretty late. I told him I should be 
uneasy, of course, for I couldn’t help that—but, if he 
could get it done, it would be better to wait for it than 
to make two journeys, 

“Somekow I felt more sad than common when I 
parted from him that day; and even after he started, 
I called him back, and asked him if he felt well, and 
told him to take great care of himself, and remember 
nay miserable I should be if anything should happen 
to him. 

“The road—or path rether, for it could hardly be 
called a road then—which he had to travel, went 
through @ very wild, lonely. region; andif it wasn’t 
really dangerous in the day-time, I never considered it 
very safe at night; for besides going up steep hills, 
and down into dark, gloomy valleys, and.acrogs some 
two or three streams, that were quick to rise with every 
rain, there were tayo places where it ran along the edge 
of a frightful precipige, where it would be glinost cer- 
tain death to fall over... Besides these, two precipices, 
there was another, .a few yards: from the herse-path, 
and about balf a mile from the, house, witha stream of 
water running along st the bottom of it;, but. this I 
never thought about, in conmection with amy. husband, 
sill I saw it in my dream, of which I will tell you. | 








“Well, you must know that, all that day, after my 


breathed his last on his own bed; but he never spoke 


husband had left, I felt very sad and low-spirited; for | after we found him, and was unconscious when he 
the life of me, I couldn't get rid of the idea that some-| died. Tho next day the poor boy set off and called in 


thing was going to happen to him; and though I said 


nothing about it to my son, who remained at home with | 


me, yet I noticed that he felt uneasy too; and two or | 
three times during the afternoon, he spoke about his | 
father, and hoped he would get back safe, which made | 
me feel still worse; and after night had set in, before 
he went to bed, he would jump up every few minutes | 
and run to the door, thinking he heard him coming, 

and then walked back slowly, looking very much dis- 

appointed. I finally persuaded him to go to bed, telling 

him I would sit up myself and let him know when his 

father arrived. 

“ The night had set in very dark and cloudy, and 
the clouds were very low, and the air grew damper 
every hour, till at last a fime drizzling rain began to 
fall—just the worst night possible for seeing anything, 
or finding one’s way through a thick wood. This | 
made me feel more troubled still; and as the hours 
passed on towards midnight, without bringing my hus- 
band, I became so restless that I couldn't sit still, so I | 
got up and walked up and down the room. I might 
have done this for half an hour, when all at once I be- | 
gan to feel drowsy, and this feeling increased on me | 
60 much that in a very short time I found great diffi- | 
culty in keeping my eyes open. At last I stopped and 
sat down, and I think I must have gone to sleep, for I 
don’t remember anything after that till I had my dream, 
which I’m now going to tell you about. 

“T dreamt that I saw my husband coming along the | 
path, about half a mile from here, walking slowly on 
foot, feeling his way with great caution as it seemed, | 
and leading his horse, which had the meal ou his back ; 
and I remember wondering why he didn’t let the animal | 
pick the way for himself, and follow him instead, as 
sucha beast can always get along better and surer than } 
aman in adark night. Well, at length he stopped, 
just where the path ran nearest to the precipice that 
overlooks the stream, as you see it in the picture, and 
then he seemed to leave the horse and turn off in that | 
direction, as if to feel out the way; and I remember 
thinking that if he kept on a little further, he might | 
step off before heknew it. This frightened me so that 
I screamed:and wake up. 

“ Thank God! jt’s only a dream after all,” I said to | 
myself, as I looked around the room; and then some- 
how I fellasleep again, and dreamt I saw the horse 
standing in the path, just as beforc, and my husband, 
unaware of his danger, coming nearer and neaver , to | 
the awful precipice, over which 1 seemed to know he 
would fall. 

“ Again I screamed and woke up; and this time I 
shook off all drowsiness, and-ran and called my son, and 
told him all about it, and that he must get up at once 
and come with me, for I was going to the ledge to see 
if there was any truth in it. The poor boy was 





terribly frightened, of course, but he hurried on some} 


of this'clothes, and by the! time I had got the lantern 
ready-he was ready. too, but fairly shaking with fear. 
As we started to. go out, we heasd one or two wolves 
howl, and both our he 


venture, but now I felt 1 must go, let the consequences 
be what they would; and soT ran and got a loaded gw 
there was in the house, and with this we set out, an 
hurried on with trembling steps. 
“T don’t know how long we were in reachi 

place. I was so excited that I seemed to be 

the way, and yet getting along a ace, wit 
the wolves howling fearfully all the time, one of them 
sceming Very near us,and the other a good way off 
Our nearest way to get to the precipice was to follow 
the path that led up on top of it; aud when I had got 
to where I had seen the horse in my dream, and found 
he wasn’t there I began to breathe a little more freely. 
3ut. then he might have got frightened at the wolves, 
and ran away, and, of course, I couldu't feel easy till | 
could know for certain*that my:poor husband wasn’t 
lying mangled.on the rocks at the foot of the ledge. 
We called him as loud as we could, but didn’t get any 


1 
. 
A 


ta snail’s pace, with 


janswer,and I determined ‘to'go and see for mysell, 


hoping all the time that I should find my:dream a false 


one. By going round the hill a little we could get down | 


to the stream without any danger; but the night was 
so dark and misty that it took us a good quarter of an 
hour'to get to the exact place. 

“And then, oh merciful God! what did these eyes be- 
hold! . ‘There, sure. enough, lay my poor) Lushand, 
mangled and dying on the rocks. 

J don’txemember myself what happened next; but 
my son says that I seemed unmaturally celm, and that 
I picked up his father as if he were an infant, and 
carried him all the way to the houseda my arms——he 
going before with the light, crying as,if his heart 
would break—and that when I had got bin placed on 
the bed, I fainted away. 

“JT remember coming to, and finding myself beside 
the bloody coxpse of my huaband, and my poor son 
sobbing, and. wringing his hands, and begging me in 


| of a large chimney 


At any other time, or 
ae i +o PF ae 2 bo 
on any less exciting occasion, I shoyldn’t have dared to 


| crime, and they the 
| reports, which all, however, amounted to this :—Count 
Konigsmarck had been arrested for a criminal connec- 





the most piteous tones to speak to him. His father had 


some of the neighbours, and they remained with us 
till after the funeral, which I don’t remember much 
about. Ah, those were sad, sad days! and only the 
mercy and goodness of God carried me safely through 
them! If it hadn’t been for that dream, sent by Him, 
the wolves would, have destroyed the body of my poor 
husband, and I should never have seen it again.” 

On further conversation with the poor widow, I 
learned that the horse had been killed and devoured by 
the wolves; and that her son, grown to. man’s estate, 
was still living with her, her sole dependence, hope, 
aad comfort in this world of tribulation. I was glad 
to know she was not childless, and breathed a fervent 
prayer that each might long be spared to the other. 

XE. B. 


THE MURDER OF COUNT KONIGSMARCK. 


When Count Kénigsmarck left the princess's apart- 
ment, he walked, in deep thought, and humming a 


| tune softly to himself, along the corridor, atthe end 


of which were the back stairs which he generally em- 
ployed, and which were now closed. Suspecting 
nothing wrong, he turned back and bent his way to- 
wards the grand stairs. In doing this he had to go 
slong the Rittersaal into the vestibule near the palace 
chapel. In this vestibule four halberdiers slipped out 
and attacked the count. The 
dauntless, chivalrous man must have defended him- 
self terribly, for the struggle in the dark lasted a long 
time. 

At length the halberdiers succeeded in cutting 
down the count, and at that moment the door of a 
room near the vestibule opened; and his triumphant 
enemy appeared holding a candle in her hand. The 


| Countess Platen flashed the light in the face of her 


dying victim—the count recognized her, and. words 
were exchanged, though what their nature was cannot 
now be asserted with any certainty. Some say that 
the dying man called down heayen’s vengeance on his 
murderers, and the people really believed the blindness 
aud other ills that really assailed them at a later date 


| 0 be a divine punishment; but it is indubitable that 


Count Philip, while dying, asserted the innocence of 
the princess. When the young noble drew his last 
breath, his enemy is said to have fallen in a fainting 


fit, 

The halberdiers, one of whom was called Busch- 
mann, the other Liiders (only tlie names of these two 
are known, and their confession on their death-bed con- 


| fums the,story of this bloody night as we have told it) 


bore the corpse into, the adjoining room, in which the 
lady had awaited the end of the struggle. 

A second conferenge is now said to have taken place 
between the Countess Platen and the Elector, after 
which the body was let down into a sewer that rau 
along the wal] of the room into which the body was 


| first earried, it was covered with lime, and the opening 


was bricked up again. By daybreak, all was over, and 

he townspeople merely said that there had heen some 
rbance in the palace during the night. 

The murderers of Count Kéuigsmarck did not con- 

seal from themselves that they had committed a great 

ore propagated the most, v 


tion with the princess, and was kept in close prison. 
yrincess herself was sharply watched, and on the 


§ : 
count was missing, and on the Srd July, that his papers 


| lad been seized. It was not till the 5th July that Hilde- 


} . toi a > . “ . £ , 
brand, the very suspicious secretary of the unhappy 
count, informed the court of Dresden of his disappear- 
ance, and on the next the count’s sister, the Countess 


s, | Marie Aurora von Kiénigsmarck, but this. set everybody 


at work. The Elector Frederick Augustus demanded 


| his general, the sisters demanded their brother, and the 


numerous friends of the house of Kinigsmarck were 
every where aroused. 

The new head of the family, Joachim Siegfried, 
at once sent his brother, Lieutenant Frederick William, 
to Hanover, for the purpose of making inquiries. But 
he also was deceived by the cunning policy of Hanover, 


| and believed that his cousin was still alive. 


Nothing was ever heard again of Count Philip von 
Kinigemarck; the most zealous researches of his 
friends, and especially of his sister, the Countess Marie 
Aurora, ware of no avail, for they could not .be other- 
wise. Through this, however, a heavy injury was 
entailed on the hoyse of Kouigsmarck, as his heirs 
could not take possession of his estates, owing to the 
absence of proof of his death, while Hanover seized 
and holds to the present day all the rewards which the 
old fieli-marshal received in return for his exploits. 
The wreng is nearly 200 years old, but justice has not 
yet been done. The last petition on the subject was 
handed in to the Crown of Hanover in 1848 by the 
present hea of the family.—Remarkable Adventures and 
Unreuealed Aiysterics. By Lascelles Wrazall. 
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PASSENGERS. 





Tue deplorable calamity by which 237 human be- 
ings were engulfed in the deep waters; and a noble 
vessel dashed into fragments upon the ice-bound coast 
of Newfoundland, is suggestive of considerations that 
should appeal to every heart, and awaken sympathy 
from the most unfeeling, since the incidents conneeted 
with the lamentable affair possess far more than the 
ordinary interest associated with similar calamities. 

The whole of the details first known in reference to 
the destruction of the Anglo-Saxon, were meagre, but 
the little that had reached this country was harrowing in 
the extreme, and the more so from the fact of the great 
number of children on board the ill-fated vessel, which 
on the 16th of April last, left Liverpool for Quebec, 
crowded with eager and hopeful hearts in search of 
competence and a home. It seems the vessel left port 
under favourable auspices, and with a well-founded 
augury of a successful issue to her voyage, the month 
of May being considered by nautical men a fair one for 
crossing the Atlantic—the great winter storms having 
passed by—the equinoctial gales softened down to 
comparative calm; and smooth seas, and fair winds, 
the rule rather than the exception through the voy- 
age. 

An unusually large number of passengers was borne 
by the ship, which was making her first trip of the 
seasen to Quebec, instead of to Portland. The list 
of passengers amounted to 360, men, women, and 
children, the larger portion being steerage passengers, 
intending settlers in Canada. There is every reason to 
believe that the vessel hada fair and prosperous voyage 
until she neared the coast of Newfoundland, and met 
with the calamity that strong men turn from the con- 
templation of with a shudder. At the end of the 
tenth day after leaving the Mersey, the good ship 
reached the vicinity of Cape Race, a dangerous, aud 
as it turnseut in this case, a destructive part of the 
coast. 


It is known that among sailors the three or four last 
days of the transatlantic voyage when the ship is “ off 
the banks,” when frequent mists forbid the advantage of 
eye-sight, and the icebergs crowd and crush together, 
are looked upon as the most perilous part of the pas- 
sage, but there was nothing in the case of the Anglo- 
Saxon, and the circumstances of her voyage to excite 
the most remote apprehension of danger. 

So far, then, all was well with the gallant ship and 
her priceless freight—priceless, because the importance 
of human life cannot be estimated by a money value. 
Already the passengers were congratulating each other 
on having so nearly reached the termination of their 
voyage; already hearts were throbbing with joyous 
anticipations of a prosperous future and happy homes 
in the land of their adoption. Alas, for the fallacious- 
ness of human hope! The visions that had soothed the 
cates and cheered the hearts of more than 400 persons 
along their path upon the great waters, were as frail as 
gossamer—-as unsubstantial as a dream. It may be 
that it was in the midst of felicitations, so natural 
under the circumstances, that the messenger of death had 
spread his wings over the doomed ship, and the sound 
of mutual gratulation was suddenly echoed by a blow 
that shattered that excellent specimen of the builders’ 
skill into countless fragments, and sank them in the 
depths of ocean, amidst the heartrending cries of terrified 
and struggling women and children. 

But apart from the great fact of this wreck and 
sacrifice of life, there are circumstances connected 
with the catastrophe that must not be lost sight of. 
It will be seen, by reference to the published list of 
passengers of all classes, that among them were no 
less than 74 children of various ages—of these, seven 
belonged to first-class, and 67 to steerage and interme- 
diate passengers. Of the ages of these children we 
have no account, but we learn from the list of the saved 
that the seven children belonging to one cabin pas- 
senger were preserved, and that of the 67 other chil- 
dren seven only were rescued from a watery grave. 
Now considering that it was at noon-day when the 
calamity occurred, and that no less than 208 individuals 
managed to save themselves from the fury of the 
waves, it cannot but seem strange that the poor chil- 
dren should be abandoned to their fate without, as far 
as can be yet seen, an effort to save them; for it is 
hardly possible to imagine that if any such effort had 
been made, that many more than seven of the little ple- 
beians would not have been saved. 

And upon this fact a question arises which it may be 
of serious importance to individuals and families about 
to emigrate to have satisfactorily answered, namely— 
what is the position of steerage passengers in these 
transatlantic voyages, and in what way is provision 





it 
made for their escape in such cases of sudden and in- 


evitable danger? 

It will be observed that according to the list of thesaved 
the proportion of cabin passengers rescued is very large, 
as compared with those occupying the steerage. The 
hour of the calamity was noon-day. There was light 
to assist in any effort that might have been made to 
save the helpless children and women, had the requisite 
consideration been given to a duty so imperative; but 
it is possible that the position occupied by steerage 
passengers is such as to prevent any effectual help being 
rendered in a sudden exigency—it may be they were 
confined in the steerage and only allowed on deck at 
certain times, and thus were kept below when the in- 
stinct of self-preservation would naturally have brought 
them to a part of the ship where help might be afforded. 
That there was no lack of such aid so far as the cabin 
passengers were concerned, is manifest by the returns 
of the saved, and especially by the fact that the whole 
family of seven children belonging to one chief cabin 
passenger (the Hon. John Young) were rescued. The 
same energy that saved these children might have saved 
others also, had the lives of the steerage passengers 
and their children been considered of any value. 

Emigrants of the agricultural class are, in ninety- 
cases out of the hundred, not too much inclined to 
scrutinize the allurements held out to them to embark 
by the agents for the ship. They are told that every 
provision will be made for their comfort and safety, and 
they have nothing to do but place themselves and 
families on board, and settle down for a quick passage 
and agreeable company, and they do not begin to 
realise their actual position until the second or third 
day after leaving port. 

That the treatment of persons on board these emi- 
grant ships has been greatly improved within the last 
half-dozen years there can be no question; but that it 
yet is what it ought to be is open to very grave doubt ; 
and it does not seem that the present lamentable disaster 
gives any encouragement to suppose that sufficient at- 
tention was given to ensure their safety im case of sud- 
den danger. 

The enermous sacrifice of infant and youthful life 
by this calamity is, it is feared, only te be acceunted for 
by neglect, and an overwhelming desire for self-pre- 
servation, Still neither that neglect, or desire, prevailed 
when the children of the chief cabim passenger were in 
danger; and it is possible, therefore, that if the poer 
babes of the steerage had been aristocratically connected, 
the loss of sixty out of seventy-feur of them would 
not have occurr 

It is worth notice also, that of the ship’s company of 
85 persons, 78 escaped with life; of 312 steerage pas- 
sengers, 106 only were saved. The amount of loss 
being in the one case 15, in the other 206. Of the 
cabin passengers, 32 were saved out of 48: the loss 
amounting to 16 only. 





Att the available vessels at Woolwich, Chatham, 
and Sheerness formed a squadron at the Nore on Whit- 
Monday, for the purpose of a naval review. 

Her Masesty has made a donation of 100 guineas 
to University College Hospital, in anticipation of the 
annual dinner of June 2, at which Lord Brougham is 
to preside. 

Necessary formalities are now ali that interpose 
between the Throne of Greece and its destined occu- 
pant. A conference of the representatives of the three 
Powers chiefly interested will be held in London, when 
the necessary protocols will be drawn up. 

Tue Rorat Masonic Grris’ ScHoor, which was 
originally instituted in 1788, owes its existence to 
Chevalier Ruspini, surgeon-dentist to the Prince of 
Wales. Its objects are to clothe, educate, and maintain 
a number of the female children, orphans or otherwise, 
of brethren belonging to the Ancient and Honourable 
Society of Free and Accepted Masons of England. 

An English engineer of the the name of Wilkinson 
has invented a machine for the printing of newspapers, 
which completely surpasses Hoe’s machine in respect of 
speed. The paper-from which it prints is in the web 
on the reel, and after passing under the t; it is cut 
in sheets. This machine does without feeders, and 
the reel of paper that it feeds from is unrolled by its 
own action. 

Mr. Witu1aAmM Cornett Jewett, who left by the 
Arabia for Europe, will publish an appeal to the Go- 
vernment and people of England, urging England to 
join France and other Powers in an invitation to the 
North and South to meet in congress upon the plan 
pro by Secretary Seward in his letter to France, 
in order to legislate upon a basis for the settlement of 
existing differences. 

Tue Empress EvGente has purchased, at the Dog 
Show, a little Havannah lap-dog, which rejoices in 
the name of “Coquette.” This animal is a beautiful 
specimen of her race. “Her hair is fully eight inches 


long, and of snowy whiteness and silky fineness. The 
body is very small, as is also the head, but the tail 
appears an enormous fleece, and the ears of propor- 





tionate size. ‘Coquette’ lives in a glass-house, on the 
floor of which is a Persian carpet. She lies upon a 
eushion covered with crimson silk, and seems a@ very 
dainty being. Her food, and the water she drinks, are 
placed in a corner of the aforesaid glass-house on a 
porcelain plate and in a silver cup, which she won for 
her late proprietor.” 





BILL TO PROHIBIT USE OF POISONED GRAIN, 


No arguments are required to satisfy our readers 
that the practice of selling poisoned grain for the pur- 
pose of destroying small birds is as impolitic as it is 
cruel. Experience has proved that the balance of na- 
ture cannot be disturbed with impunity. Kill the birds, 
and insect life multiplies and devours vastly more of 
the produce of the farm and garden than the birds 
would have eaten. But. this is not the whole of the 
mischief. The poison laid to kill sparrows kills all 
other birds that eat ef it; and if the birds so killed are 
eaten by other animals, their lives will be sacrificed 
also. In fact, the growing practice has resulted in the 
wholesale destruction of game, of rooks, of pigeons, 
of poultry, and of the songsters who make our fields. 
vocal. 

A bill has been introduced inte the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Paull, the member for St. Ives, and Mr. 
Walter, the member for Berkshire, whose object is to 
prohibit the sale and use upon any ground of poisoned 
grain, or other articles, with intent to destroy the 
life of any bird or animal. We submit this bill 
to our readers, inviting to it theirmostcareful criticisms, 
and asking their suggestions for its improvement. 
Some difficulties have been experienced in framing it 
so as to meet the precise object designed, without ex- 
tending the net too widely, or leaving loopholes for 
evasion. Service may also be done by arming Mr. 
Paull with facts, shewing the dangerous and destruc- 
tive consequences of the practice he is calling upon 
Parliament to prohibit, and we may add, on his behalf, 
that he will be obliged by any hints for making his 
bill more perfect. The text of it is as follows :— 

Preamble.—Whereas it is expedient to prohibit the 
sale and use of poisoned grain in certain cases: Be it 
enacted by the Queen's most excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and 
temperal, and Commons in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows: 

1. Sale of poi: grain sbited.— Any person who 
shall knowingly and wilfully expose for sale, or sell 
any poison or poisonous ingredient, or any grain which 
has been so steeped or dipped in poison, or with which 
poison has been so mixed as thereby to render the saute 
poisonous and calculated to destroy life, with intent 





that such poison or poi ingredient, or such grain 
as aforesaid, should be used for the P of injuring 
or destroying any birds or animals, in either case, 
for every such offence, upon sum: conviction thereof 


before twe justices of the peace in England or Ireland, 
or two justices of the peace or the sheriff in Scotland, 
forfeit and pay such sum of meney not exceeding £10, 
as to the said justices or sheriff respectively s seem 
meet, together bases the cost of such conviction. 

2. Purchase of poisoned grain ibited.— Any person 
who shall knowingly ad wilfully buy any Selo abi or 
poisonous ingredient, or any grain which has been so 
steeped or dipped in poison,or with which poison hasbeen 
so mixed as thereby to render the same poisonous and 
calculated to destroy life, with intent to use such poison 
or poisonous ingredient, or such grain as aforesaid, for 
the purpose of destroying any birds or animals, shall 
in either case, for every such offence, u summary 
conviction thereof, before two justices of the peace in 
England or Ireland, or two justices of the peace or the 
sheriff in Scetland, forfeit and pay such sum of money, 
not exceeding ten pounds, as to the said justices or 
sheriff shall seem meet, together with the costs of such 
conviction. 

8. Sowing, gc., of poisoned grain prohibited.—Any 
person who shall Maree and wilfally sew, Cast, 
set, or place, or cause to be sown, cast, set or placed, in 
or upon any ground, whether opened or enclosed, any 

ison or poisonous ingredient, or any grain that has 

steeped or dipped in poison, or with which poison 
has been so mixed as thereby to render the same poison- 
ous and caleulated to destroy life, with intent thereby to 
destroy any birds or animals, shall in either case, upon 
summary conviction thereof before two justices of the 
peace in a or Ireland, or two justices of the 
peace or the sheriff in Scotland, forfeit and pay such 
sum of money, not exceeding ten pounds, as to the said 
justices or sheriff shall seem meet, together with the 
cost of such conviction. 


4. Act of 11 § 12 Vict., c. 43, and Petty Sessions, Ire- 
land, Act to .—The powers and provisions of the 
Act of the Eleventh and Twelfth Years of Her present 


Majesty, Chapter Forty-three, and in Ireland, the 


Sessions, Ireland, Act, 1851, shall extend and 
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| BERENICE LISTENING TO PHEBE'S ACCOUNT OF NORA'S DEATH. } 


SELF-MADE; 
oR, 
“OUT OF THE DEPTHS.” 
Br Mrs E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ The Lost Heiress," dc., de. 


CHAPTER xx 
THE FORSAKEN WIFE. 
He prayeth best who loveth most 
things both great and small, 
For the ah God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all Coleridge. 

To account for the strange visit of the Countess of 
Hurst-Monceaux to Hannah Worth, we must change 
the scene to Brudnell Hall. 

From the time of her sudden arrival at her husband's 
house, every hour had been fraught with suffering to 
Berenice. 

In the first instance, where she had expected to give 
a joyful surprise, she had only given a painful shock ; 
where she had looked for a cordial welcome, she had 
received a cold repulse; finally, where she ho her 
weeny would confer happiness, it had brought 
mise 

On the very evening of her arrival, her husband, 
after meeting her reproaches, had fled from the 
house, leaving no clue to his destination, and giving no 
reason for his strange proceeding. 

Berenice did not understand this. She cast her 
memory back, through all the days of her short mar- 
ried lifespent with Herman Brudnell, and she sought dili- 
gently for anything in her conduct that might have 
given him offence. She could find nothing. Neither 
in all their intercourse had he ever accused her of any 
wrong-doing. On the contrary he had been profuse in 
words of admiration, protestations of love, wa vows of 
fidelity. Now what had caused this fatal change in 
his feeling and conduct towards her? Berenice could 
not tell; her mind was as th hiy lexed as her 
heart was deeply wounded! At first she did not know 
that he was gone for ever. She thought that he would 
return in an hour or two and openly accuse her of 
some fault, or that he would in some manner betray 
the cause of offence which he must suppose she had 
given him. And then, feeling sure of her innocence, 
she knew she could exonerate herself from every 
shadow of blame—ex 7 that of loving him too 
well, if he should consider that a fault. 

Therefore she waited patiently for his return, but 
when the night passed and he had not come she grew 
more and more uneasy, and when the next day had 





passed without his making his appearance, her uneasi- 
ness rose to intolerable anxiety. 

The visit of poor Nora at night had aroused at once 
her suspicions, her jealousy and her compassion. She 
half believed that in this girl she saw her rival in her 
husband's affections, the cause of her own repudiation 
and—what was more bitter still to the childless Hebrew 
wife—the mother of his children. This had been very 
terrible, But to the Jewish woman the child of her 
husband, even if it is at the same time the child of her 
rival, is as sacred as her own. Berenice was loyal, con- 
scientious, and compassionate. In the anguish of her 
own deeply wounded and bleeding heart, she had pitied 
and pleaded for poor Nora—had even asserted her own 
authority as mistress of the house for the sake of pro- 
tecting Nora!—her husband’s other wife, as in the 
merciful construction of her gentle spirit she named the 
unhappy girl. But then, my readers, you must re- 
member that Berenice was a Jewess. This poor unloved 
Leah would have sheltered the beloved Rachel. We 
all know how her generous intentions were carried out. 
A second and a third day passed and sti’! there came 
no news of Herman. 

Berenice, prostrated with the heart-wasting sickness 
of hope deferred, kept her own room. Mrs. Brudnell 
was indignant at her son, not for his neglect of his 


lovely young wife, but for his indifference to a wealthy | 


countess. She deferred her journey to London in con- 
sideration of her noble sopttamananant and in the 
hope of her son’s speedy re-a ce and reconcilia- 
tion with his wife, when an anticipated they would 
all go to London together, where the Countess of 
Hurst-Monceaux would certainly be the lioness and the 
Misses Brudnell the belles of the season. 

On the evening of the fourth day, while Berenice lay 
exhausted upon the sofa of her bed-room, her maid 
entered the chamber, saying : 

“ Please, my lady, you remember the young woman 
that was here on Friday evening ?” 

“ Yes !”—Berenice was up on her elbow in an instant, 
looking eagerly into the girl’s face. 

“ Your ladyship ordered me to make inquiries about 
her, but I could get no news except from the old man 
who took her home out of the snow-storm, and who 
came back and said she was ill.” 

“T know! Iknow! You told me that before! But 
you have heard something else! What is it?” 

“ My lady, the old woman who went to nurse her, 
never came back till to-day, that is the reason I couldn’t 
hear any more news until to-night.” 

“Well! well! well! Your news! 
girl!” 

“ My lady, she is dead and buried !” 

“ Who?” 


Out with it, 





“The young woman, my lady. She died on Satur: 
day. She-was buried yesterday !” 

Berenice sank back on the sofa and covered her face 
with her hands. So! her dangerous rival was gone! 
the poor unhappy girl was dead! Berenice was jealous, 
but pitiful. And she experienced in the same moment 
a sense of infinite relief and a feeling .of the deepest 
compassion. 

Neither mistress nor maid spoke for several minutes. 
The latter was the first to break silence. 

“ My lady!” 

“Well, Phosbe? ” 

“ There was something else I had to tell you.” 

“What was it?” 

“The young woman left a child, my lady.” 

“ A child!” Again Berenice was upon her elbow, her 
eyes fixed upon the speaker and blazing with eager in- 
terest. 

“Tt is a boy, my lady, but they think it will not live!” 

“A boy! he shall live! he is mine! my son! I will 
have him! since his mother is dead, J who have the 
best right to him!” exclaimed the countess, vehemently, 
rising to her feet. 

The maid recoiled—she thought her mistress had 
suddenly gone mad! 

“ Phoebe!” said the countess, eagerly, “ what is the 
hour?” 

“ Nearly eleven, my lady.” 

“ Has it cleared off?” 

“No, my lady, it has come on to rain hard; it is 

uring.” 

The countess went to the windows of her room; but 
they were too closely shut and warmly curtained to 
give her any information as to the state of the weather 
without. Then she hurried impatiently into the pas- 

where the one end window remained, with its 
shutters still unclosed, and she looked out. The rain 
was lashing the glass with fury. She ‘eee away and 
sought her own room again, com ing : 

“Oh, I can never go to-night! It is too late and too 
stormy! Mrs. Brudnell would think me crazy, and the 
woman at the hut would never let me have my son. 
Yet, oh, what would I not give to have him on my 
besom to-night! ” said Berenice, pacing feverishly about 
the room. 

“ My lady,” said the maid, uneasily, “I don’t think 
you are well at all this evening—indeed you are not 
well!” 

“No, I am not well, Phosbe! My heart is sore, sore, 
Phoebe! But that child would be a balm toit! If I 
could press my son to my bosom, Phoebe, he would 
draw out all the fire and pain!” 

“But, my lady, he is not your son !” gaid the maid, 
with tears of alarm starting in her eyes. 
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“ He is, girl! Now that his mother is dead, he is | 
mine! Who has a better right to him than I, I won- 
der? His mother is gone! his father ” here the 
countess suddenly recollected herself, and as she looked 
into her maid's astonished face, she felt how far apart 
were the ideas of the Jewish matron and the Christian 
maiden. She controlled her emotions, took her seat, 
and said: 

“Don't be alarmed, Phoebe. I am only a little ner- 
vous to-night, my girl. And I want something more 
satisfactory than a little dog to pet.’ 

“I don't think, my lady, you could get anythjatgiin 
the world more grateful, or more faithful and €asy-to 
manage, than a little ‘dog. Certainly not a baby. 
Babies is awf ful, my lady, They s#in’t got a bit of 

gratitude or faithfulness in them; and after-you-have 
carried the m ‘about all day, you may carzy them. about 
all night. And then they are bawling firem thetligst day 
of Lm y until the thirty-first-ef Deeeniben, Take 
my advice, my lady, and st tick to the litte ding, smucd |< 
babies alone, if you love your pease.” 

The countess smiled fainthy aud kept silent ; but— 
she kept her resolution also, ~, 

The last words that nightyspoken after she was in 
bed,.and whea she was about dismiss her maid, were | 
these— 

“ Phoebe, mind that yemare not to say one word ta 
any human being of the subject of our conversatiom 

to-night. But you ame to call me at eight o'clock, 








have my breakfast brought to me here at half-past f 
Do you} 


cht, and the carriage at the door at nine. 
he ar?” 

“Yes, my lady,” amswered the girl, who immediately 
went to the sinall yoom, adjeiming her mistress’s cham- 

ber, where she memally sat. by day aud slept by 
night. 

The countessyeould enly in perfect darkness; 
so when Phoebetiiad put out the lights, she took 
idvantage of thas darkness to leave her door-open, so | 
that she could Tisten if her mistress was restless or | 
wakeful. The-maik soon discovered that her mistress} 
was wakeful and restioas 

The countess could not sleep for-eentemplating her | 
project of the morning. According to her Jewish 
ideas, the motherless son of her husband was as much 
had brought him into the werld. 





hers as though she 


And thus she, poor, unlove “d, childless wife, was de- 
lighted with the son that she thou ght had drop pe ad 
from hesven into her arms. 


That any one should venture to: raise the slightest 
objection to her taking possession of der-ovwn son, never 
entered the mind of Berenice. Shé inmgined tliat even } 


world worth waking up for as I’ve found out yet! 
So let her sleep on, and 1'll take the blame.” 

And with this the judicious Phebe carefully drew 
the bed-curtains again, and withdrew to her own room 
to complete her toilet. 

After a little while Phoebe went below to. get her 
breakfast, which she always took in the housekeeper’s 
room. 

Mrs. Spicer had breakfasted long before, and so she 
met the girl with a sharp rebuke for keeping late 
hours. 


CHAPTER XXL 
THE COUNTESS AND THE CHILD. 


With no misgiving thought or doubt 
Her fond arms clasped his child about 
In the full mantle of her love; 
For whoso loves the darling flowers 
Must love the bloom of human bowers, 
The types of brightest things above, 
One day—one sunny winter day— 
She pressed it to her tender breast : 
‘The sunshine of its head there lay 
As pillowed on its native rest. Reed. 


“ Pray,” she inquired, mockingly, “is it the fashion 
j i = Lapr Horsr-Moy ICRAU2 and Hannah 0 th sat 
e t N x W x 
for servants to be abed wutil ten o'clock in the morn , 1 1 i 


ing? 
“That depends on circumstances,” answered Phosbe, | ¢¥¢s, fixed thoughtfully upon the floor—Hannah 
with assumed gravity ; “the servants of noble families ee the visitor to disclose the objeet of her 


like the Countess of Hurst-Monceaux’s, lie Jate; but. 

the servants of¢ommon folls like yours have to got ap " “eben “haematoma be nay thet fading ap 

early.’ ‘ \ delica 4 1 . 
“Like own, you impudent minx! I'll have you tinued silent, it at last dawned upon his mind 

know that our amily—the Brudnells—are as good as absence was desirable. So he came forward 

any other familpin the world! But it isimotithe cum, | #2 awkward courtesy, saying : 

tom here for tlie-maidgto lie in bed until all hours@f Gi Hannahyd think .tle lady would like to be alone 

the morningyamd thab you'll find!” cried Mina Spicer, | ¥ith yous:end'ao I will bid you good-day and come 


in Fos 'fseain 
it find yourself: discharged if you go on in thig 











“Very well, Reaben,” was all that the woman could 


way! You seem to forget that my lady issthe mistress peas wer im the presenceof a third person. 
of this-house,” said Phosbe, seating herself at theable, |, ,Amée*fter shaking Mannah’s hand, and pulling his 


which : . : Or ‘rousalte » to the Visiter, the man went away. 

Habart haga apreren ae Sagres oy a ape - he wan gone, the eountess turned to the 
‘Befare the housekeeper had time to reply, or: Be oa x 

ladys maid had time to pour out her cold coffee, the} ” Tiana Statens is Hannah, I think ? 


* 
bell rang. And soon after Jovial ‘em “as cen, 
to say that ony ‘Brudnell required the attem- Bgnash, TE bave come to thank you for your 





Gauce of irl t d tender of my son, and to relieve you of him,” 
tothe srlegrninis ‘The girl arose at once and went mp said the pes, gently. 

“ Flow isthe eownrtess this. morning?” was Senin “ Madam! !” exclaimed the amazed woman, staring 
question of Mrs. Brudmell. point-blank at the visitor 


. tt} - “ Why, what is the matter, girl? What have I said 
| thougiat it best met to wake her,” ~ } that you.should glare at me in that way?” petulantly 
“You did right. Let me know when she. roan - ‘Lady Hurst-Monceaux. 


‘ani ready to reseive me. You may go now"). \) Madam, you astonish me! Your son is not here. 
Phoebe returned#é her cold and comfortless breuk- seth about yourgon; not even that you 
fast, and had but just finished it when a second bell é Hannah. 


rang. This time it was her mistress’s, and she hurried “ Ob; F see,” said the lady, with a faint smile; “ yon 
to answer it. are angry because I have left him on your hands so 

‘The countess was already, in her dressing-gown and | Many. days. That is pardonable in you. “But you see, 
Slipyers, seated before her toilet-table, and holding a | ™Y girl, it was not my fault. I never even heard oi 
eats in‘her baud. the little fellow’s existence until late last night. I 

“Oh, Phoebe,” she exclaimed, “how eowkd you have | could not sledp forthinking of him: “And I came here 
disobe ved meso! ittis-after ten o'clock!” as soon as I had kad my breakfast. 

“My lady, I will tell youthe trath.: You-were'so| “Madam, can alady have a son_and not know it?” 
aap wig Hannah, her amazement fast rising to alarm, 


“ Miy lady is sleepipe ; she hen ‘heit:e hal st 
answered 


Mis. Brudnell, who had treated the, mother with the | restiedslast night that: you could not'sleep, and Towas 
utmest scorn and «& cntuenety must turn to the son with | so ahxicus for fear you were going to be ill, that in- 
extention oe ud de sir } deed I conld.noti: And-so'T lay awalve listening till 





for she was begiuning to ‘supposetherwvisitor a maniac 


escaped from ,Bedlan, 


In cautioning ebe to secresy, she had not done } 


80 in dent af eqposisiins from any. quartery/. but 
with the desigm»of giving Mrs. Brudaell: a pleasant 
surprise. 

— inte d to go out in the morning. as if for a 


, to go to the ¢ cottage, take possession ofthe ‘boy, | 
r him home, and Ua} him in his graa@mother’s 
And “sh@ anticipated for hér reward, her child's afi 
husbaud’s F ve, 


prt 








tion, her and her mother’s cordial 
approval. 

‘ull of excitement from these thoughts, Berenice 
couk? not sleep; but tossed from side to-side in her bed | 


hike one eufferis 2 iron pall or icver 

Her faithful atéendant lay awake, anxiously listening 
to her restless motions, until near 1 lorning, when, over- 
come by watching fell as! 

The maid, whe ha a been the first to close her ey: 
was the first to open them. Remembering: her mis- | 
tress’s order to be called at eighto'clo +k, she sprang | 
out of bed and looked at her watch. To her conster- | 
nation she found that it was half-past nine. 

She flew to her1 s’s room and threw open the 
blinds, letting in a flood of n orning light. I 

And then she went to the bedside and dretnoback the | } 
cnrtains and looked upon the face of the sleeper. ‘ Suc 
a pale,sad, worn-looking face! with ithe full tips chosiai, 
the long black lashes bying on the waxen cheeks, the 
slender black brows slightly costracted, and the long 
purplish black hair flowing down each sidevand resting 
upen the swelling bosom; her arms wérethrown up 
over the pillow, and her! hands clasped over her head, 
This attitude added to the utter sadness and weariness 
of her aspect. 

Pheehe siowly shook her head, murmaring : 

“] can’'tthink why a lady having beauty and wealth | 
and rank should break her heart abent amy scamp of a | 
man! Why ‘couldn/t she have purchased an estate 
with her money and settled down. And ifvshe nuzst 
have martied, why didn’t she marry the ‘magquis? | 
Lack-a-daisy-me ! I. wish she had) néver seen this | 
young scamp! Ske didn’t sleep the whold night ! | 
I know it was after four o'tlwek im thé morning 
that J deopped off, and the last thing I knew wins | 
trying to keep awake! Well, whatever her appoint- | 
ment was this morning, she missed it by a good hour 
and a half; that slre has, and I’m ; glad of it. Sleep is 
the best part of life, and there isn’t auything in wis 


} of sheer exhaustion, a 


+ had had such a bad nighty and ‘as: it was ‘too late for 


| have been finished by this time, is yet to begin—that 


| dirée bys 


+ aml then she put-on her bonnet and sables and went 


“Nonsense, Hannah ; ; do not beso hard to propitiate, 
my good woman], J have explained to Bai how it 
happened! I came“nas ‘soon aot could! I am willing 
to reward you"liberaly foriell thertrouble yeu have 
with him. .So,new show me my 8004 there’s a good 
soul.” 

“ Poor thing’! poor, poor thing! so ‘young and so 
perfectly crazy! *nmtteted Hannah, looking at the 
countess with! blended pity and fear. 

“Come Hannah, .show me my son and ha<e done 
with this,” said the visitor, rising. ©! 

* Don'tmydadyi; don’t. go. on ‘this way!) you know 
yow have ufisou:' be goad,.now, aud wll meii you 
really are the Countess of Hurst-Monceaux ;:orrif not, 
tellune whe «you are,.and where you live, and let me 
tale you back to your. friends,” pleaded Hannah, taking 
her visitor by the-hands. 

“Oh, there he is now,” exclaimed the countess, shak- 
ing Hannah off, and goimg towards the bed where she 
saw the babe lying. 

Hannah ‘sprang after her, clasped ‘her around. the 
waist, and holding her tightly, cried out in tervor+ 

“Don’t my lady! for Héaven’s sake don’t hart the 
child! He is such» poor little mite; he cannot live 
manydays; he must die; and it will be a great bles- 
sing that ‘he does;. but. still for all that, 1 mastn't see 
him killed before my very iace. Noy-yousha’n’t, my 
lady! you shia'n’t go near him! \Youw sha’u’t\indeed!” 
exclaimed Hannah, as the countess struggled to free 
herseli. 

“How dare yon hold me!” exclaimed Berenice. 

* Becamse Iam stroug enough to do so, my lady, 
without: your leave! »Amd because -you ate net your- 
seli, my lady, and you migivt kill the child,” mid 
Hannah, resolutely:enough ; theugh,:to tell the truth, 
she: was frightened almost ont of her senses. 

“Not myself! Ave'you crazy, womam? ” indig- 
nantly demanded Berenice. P 
“ No; my:lady, bat you are!. Oh, do try to.compose 
your rind, or you may do yourseli a nilechiei! 1” pleaded 
Hannah. 


Berenice suddenly ceased to | deugele, aud became 
perfectly quist. Hamuah was resolved not to be de- 
ceived, and held her firmly ag ever. 

“ Hazon,” said the countess, ‘iy begin:to see how it 
is that you think me mad! Yon, @hristian maid, and 
1, aJewish matron, de not understand each other.. We 


after four o'clouk'this morning, when I dropped off out 
and:so-1 overslept myself ‘until 
half+past mine ; aud) tlren, my lady, I dteotig ty as you 


you to keep your appointment with yourselfand-as 
you were sleeping so finely, I had better not wake you. 
I beg your pardon, my lady, if 1 did- wrong, and I hope 
no herm has been done.” 

Not much*harm, Phoebe; but something thatshould 


is all. : In fature, Phxebe; try to obey me.” 

“ Indeed 1 will, my/ledy.” 

e iat now g@o and order the ecarrivze to come round 

end ‘then bring me a-cap of coffee,” said the 

lady’, risins to-adjast her own dress. 
Phoebe hurried off to obey, andesoom ‘fterwards: re- 
| turned, bringing with ler a delicate little breakfast, 
served on a tray. 

By the time the conntess had drank the coffee, and 
tasted the broiled partridge, the carriage was.ammounead, 


below. 

Mrs. Brodnell met-her in the lower hall. 

“ Ah; Bevenice, my: dear, I am glad to sce that: you 
are going for:an aiving at last: The moznimg is, beau- 
tiful alter the storm,” she said. 

“Yes, mamma,” replied the countess, rather aveiding 
the interview 

“ Which way will you drive, my dear? ” 

“T think through the valley; it is sheltered from 
the wind there. Good morning:”’ 

And the lady entered the carriage, and :gave her 
order. 

The carriage road through the valley was. neces- 
sarily much longer and more circuitous than ‘the foot- 
\ path with which we ere-so familiar. . The idotpath, we 
| kmow, went straight down the steep precipice of Brud- 
nell Hill. Of course this route savas impracticable for 
any wheeled vehiele. The carriage therefore turned off 
to the left, ito a road that wound gradually down the 
hillside. and as gradually ascended the apposite heights, 
The carriage drew up at a short distance from. the 
cettage, and the countess alighted and walked to the 

€oor. We have seen whata surprise her arrival caused, 
and now we must return to the interview between 
the wife of Herman and the sister of poor Nora 
Worth. 
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think anf look, and ‘speak from differsht points of view. 


You think T miéan-to say thet the cliid upon the bed is | pe 


the son of my own bosom!” 

“You said so, my lady.” 

“Ne, L said he was my ‘son—TI' meant my son by mar- 
ria¢e and by adoption.” 

“T do not understan’ you, madam.” 

Well, I fear you don't.’ F will try to explain. He 
is "—£hé lady’s voice faltered and broke down—“ he is 
my husband's son, and so, his mother being dead, he 
becomes mine,” breathed’ Berenice, in‘ faint voice. 

“Madam!” exclaimed ham a re back and 

dening to the very edge of her liair. 
me Ite is the son of Hern Brudnell, and so——” 

“My lady! how dare you say such a thing as that?” 
fiercely interrupted Hannah, : 

& Because, oh, Heaven! it is true” moaned Berenice, 
“it is true, Hannah! World to Heaven'it were not!” 

“ Lady Hurst-Monceanx ——” 

“ Stop! listen to me first, Hannah! I donot blame 
your poor sister. ‘Heaven knows I pitied her very 
mxch, and did all I could to protect her the night she 
came,to Brudnell Hall.” 

“T know you did, madam,” said Hannah, her heart 
softening at the recollection of what she had heard of 
the countess’s share in that seene between Nora-and 
Mrs. Brudnell. 

“She knew nothing of mewhen she met my hus- 
band, and she could not help loving him any more than 
I could—any-more than J could;” she repeated slowly to 
herself; “and ‘so, though it wrings my heart to think 
of it, I’ cannot blame her; Hannah ——” 

“ Mylady, you have no right to blame her,” inter- 
rupted Nora’ssister. 

“T know it,” meckly replied the wronged wife. 

“You have no right to blame lier, beenuse'she was 
perfectly blameless in the sight of Heaven.” 

Bereni¢e looked up with surprise, sighed; and con- 
tinued: 

“However that may be, Hannah, I am not her 
judge, and do not presume to artaign her. May she 
rest in peace! Bat her child! Herman's chiki! my 
child! It is of him I wish tospeak! Oh, Hannah, 
give him to me! I want ‘him somnaeh! I long for 
him so intensely ! My heart warms to him so ardently ! 
He will be such a comfort, sueh a blessing, such a sal- 
vation tome, Hanneh! I will love him so well, and 
rear him so carefully,'and make him so'‘happy! I will 
educate him, provide for all his wants, and give him:a 
profession. And if Iam never reconciled to my hus- 
band "—here her voice faltered and broke down; but. 
after a dry sob, she resumed—“ If I any never recon- 
ciled to my husband, I will make his-son my heir; for 
T hold all my large property in- my own right, Hannah! 
Say, will you give me my husband's son?” 

“ But, my. lady ” 

“ Ah! do not refuse me!” interrupted the: countess. 
“Tam so unhappy! I am alone in the world, with no 
one fot me 'to Tove, and no one'to love me!” 

“You heve many blessings, madam.” 

“T have rank and wealth an@ good looks, if you 
mean them. But, ah! do you think Royansite a woman 





My poor father was an 
apostate to his faith, My nation cast me off for 
being his daughter and for marrying a Christian. 
My parents are dead. My people are. estranged. 
My lusband alienated: But still I have one 
comfort and one hope! My ‘comfort. is—the simple 
exiatence of my husband! Yes, Hannah! alien- 
ated as he'is, it is a comfort to me to know that de lives. 
If it were not for that, I uryself should die! Ob, Han- 
nah! it is common enough to talk of being willing to 
die for one we love! It is easy to die! much easier 
sometimes than to live! the last isoften:very hand! J 
will do more than die for my Joved: I-will live for him ! 
live through long years of dreary loneliness, teking my 
consolation in rearing his son, if you will give'me the 
boy, and hoping'in some distant future for his return, 
when I can present his boy'te him, and eay to him: ‘If 
you cannot love me for my own sake, try to leve mea 
little for his!’ Oh, Hannah! do not dash this last 
lope from me! give me the boy!” 


!and sorry and ashamed, all at once, Hannah! 





Hannah bent her head in painful thought. To grant 
Lady Hurst-Monceaux’s prayer would be to break lrer 
vow, by virtually acknowledging the parentage of Ish- 
mael and betraying Herman Brudttell. And todo this 
without effecting any real good to the lady or the child, 
since in all human probability the child’s hours were 
already numbered. 

“Hannali! wil/-you speak tome?” pleaded Berenive. 

“Yes, my lady. 1 was wishing to speak to you. I 
wish to ask you, then, what I ask younow: What rea- 
son have you for thinking and speaking so ill of my 
sister as you do?” 

“T do not blame her I told you so.” 

“ You cover her errors with a veil of charity; that.is 
what you mean, my lady! She needs no such veil! 
My sister is as innocent as an angel! And you, my 





lady, are mistaken.” 
“Mistaken? as to—to? Oh, Hannah! how am 1| 





mistaken ?” asked the countess, with sudden eagerness, 
thaps with sudden hope. 

“Tf you will compose yourself, my lady, and come 
and sit'down, I will tell you the truth, as L have told it 
‘to everybody.” 

Lady Hurst-Monceanux went and dropped into her 
chair, and gazed at Hannah with breathless interest. 

Hannah drew another chair forward, and sat down 
opposite. to the ‘countess. 

“ Now, then,” said Berenice, eagerly. 

“ My lady, what I have to tell is soon said. My sis- 
ter was buried in her wedding-ring. Her son was born 
in wedlock.” 

The Countess of Hurst-Monceaux started to her feet, 
clasped her hands:and gazed into Hannah’s very soul ! 
The light of an infinite joy irradiated her face. 

“Ts this true? ” she‘exclaimed. 

“Tt is true.” 

“Then DT have been mistaken! Oh, how widely mis- 
taken! Thank Heaven! Qh, thank Heaven!” 

And the Countessiof Hurst-Monceaux sank back in 
her chair, covered her face with her hands, and burst 
‘into ‘tears, 

Hannah felt very uncomfortable ; her conscience re- 
proached her; she was self-implicated in a deception ; 
and this to one of her integrity of character was very 
painful. Literally, she had spoken the truth; but the 
countess had drawn false inferences and deceived 
herself; and she could not undeceive her without 
breaking her oath to Nora and betraying Herman 
Brudnell. 

Then she pitied that beautiful, pale woman, who was 
weeping so violently.. And she arose and poured out 
the last of poor Nora’s bottle of wine, and brought it to 
her, saying— 

“Drink this, my lady, and try and compose your- 
self.” 

Berenice drank the wine and thanked the woman, 
and then said— 

“J was very wrong to take up such fancies.as I did; 
but then you do not knew how strong the circum- 
stances were that led me to such fancies. Iam glad 
Glad to 
find my own and my mother-in-law’s suspicions all 
unfounded ; sorry that I ever entertained them against 
my dear husband; and ashamed—oh, how much 
ashamed that I ever betrayed them te avy one.” 

“You were seeking to do him aservice, my lady, 


when you did so,” said Hannah, remorsefully and com- | 


passionately. 

“Yes, indeed I was! And then I was. not quite 
myself! Oh, I have suffered so much in my short 
life, Hannah! And I met such a cruel disappointment 
on my arrival here! But there! 1 am talking too 
much again! Haunah, I entveat you to forget all that 
I have said to you. And if you cannot forget it, I 
implore you most earnestly never to repeat it to any 
one.” 

“T will not, indeed, madam.” 

The Countess of Hurst-Monceaux arose and walked 
to the bed, turned, down the shawl that covered the 
sleeping child, and gazed pitifully upon him. 

Hannah did not now seek to prevent her. 

“ Oh, poor little: fellow, how feeble he looks! Han- 
nah, it seems sucha pity that all the plans I formed 
for his future welfare should be lost, because he is not 
what I supposed him to be: it seems hard that the 
revelation which has made me happy, should make 
him uniortunate; or, rather, that it should prevent his 
geod fortune! And it shall not do so entirely. It is 
true, I vannot now adopt him—the child of a stranger 
—and take him home and rear him as my own, as I 
should have done had he. been what I fancied him to 
be. Because it would not be right, you know, and my 
husband might net approve it. And, oh, Hannah, I 
have grown so timid lately, that I dread—I dread more 
than’ you can imagine—to do anything that he might 
not like. Not, that he is a domestic tyrant. either. 
You have lived on his estate long enough to know 
that Hermen Brudnell is all that is good and kind. 
But then, you see, 7 am all wrong—and always was 





so. Everything I do is ill done—and always was 
so. It is ail my own fault, and I must try to amend 
it, if ever I am to hope for happiness. So I must 
not do anything unless I am sure that it will not| 
displease him; therefore I must not take this 
chitd of a stranger home, and rear him as my own. 
But I will do alk I can for him here. At present his 


| lively dispute as to the real size of the sun. 





little wants are all physical. Take this purse, dear 
woman, and maké him as comfortable as you can. 
think he ought to have medical attendance ; procure it | 
for him; get everything he needs ; and when the purse | 
is empty bring it to me to be replenished. So much 
fer the present. If’ he lives I will pay for lis sehooi- 
ing. 

‘And with these words the countess held out a well- | 
filled purse'to Hannah. 

With a deep blush Hannah shook her head, and put 
the offered bounty back, saying: | 

“ No, my lady, no, Nore’s child must not become the | 
object. of your charity. It will not de. My nephew’s ; 
wauts ave few, and will not be felt long; I can supply | 


them all while he lives. I thank you all the same, 
madam.” 

Berenice looked seriously disappointed. 
pressed her bounty upon Hannah, saying : 

“T do not really think you are right to refuse assist- 
ance that is proffered to this poor child.” 

But Hannah was firm as she replied, 

“T know that lam right, madam. And so Jongas 
I am able and willing to supply all his wants myself, 
and so long as I do supply them, I do him no injury in 
refusing for him the help of others,” 

“Butdo you have to supply all his wants? I Stkp- 
pose that his father must be a poor man; but is 
he s6 poor as not to be able to render you some as- 
sistance? ” 

Hannah paused a moment in thought before auswer- 
ing this question, then she'said: 

“* His father, is dead, my lady,” (dead to him, was her 
mental reservation.) 

“Poor orphan! ” sighed thercountess, with the tears 
springing to her eyes; “and you will not let. me.do 
anything for him?” 

“I prefer to take care of him myself, madam, fer 
the short time he will need my care,” replied Hannah. 

“Well, then,” sighed the lady, as she restored her 
purse to her pocket—“ remember this—if from any eir- 
cumstances whatever you should change your mind, 
and be willing to accept my protection for this. child, 
come to me frankly,.and you will find that I have not 
changed my mind. I shall always be glad to do any- 
thing in my power for this poor babe.” 

“I thank you, lady; I thank you very much,” said 
Hannah, without committing herself to auy promise, 

What instinct wag it that impelled the countess:to 
stoop and kiss the brow of the sleeping babe, and then 
to catch him up and press him fondly to her heart ? 
Who can tell? 

The action awake the infant, who opened his large 
blue eyes to the gaze of the lady. 

“Hannah you need not think this boy is going to die. 
He is only a skeleton, but in his strong bright eyes 
there is no sign of death—but certainty of life. Take 
the word of one who has the blood of a Hebrew pro- 
phetess in her veins for that!” said Berenice, with 
solemnity. 

“Tt will be asthe Lord wills, my lady,” Hannah re- 
verently replied. 

The countess laid the infant back upon the bed and 
then drew her sable cloak around her shoulders, shook 
hands with Hannah and departed. 

Hannah Worth stood looking after the lady for some 
little space of time, Hannah was an accurate reader of 
character, and she had seen at the first glance that this 
pale, sad, but most beautiful woman could not be the 
bad, artful and deceitful creature that her husband had 
been led to believe and to represent her. And she 
wondered what mistake it could possibly have been 
that had estranged Herman Brudaell from his lovely: 
wife and left his heart vacant for the reception of another 
and a most fatal passion. 

“ Whatever it may have been, I have nothing to do 
with it. I pity the gentle lady, but I cannot aceapt her 
bounty for Nora's child,” said Hannah, dismissing 
the gre from her thoughts and returning to her 
work. 

In this manner, from one plausible motive or another, 
was all help rejected for the erphan boy. 

It seemed as if Providence was resolved to cast the 
infant helpless upon life, to show the world what a poor 
boy might make of himself. 

(To bevcontinued.) 
Fs | 


Tue Axcrents’ IDEA or THE Siz or THE Scx.— 
Many persons spoke of the tail of the great comet of 
1858 as being several] yards long, without at all svem- 
ing aware of the absurdity of such a way of talking. 
The sun or moon may be covered by a threepenny- 
piece held at arm’s length, but it takes a house, ora 
church, ora greut tree, to cover it on or near the horizon, 
and a hill or & mountain on a distant one; so that it 
must be at least as large as any of these objects. 
Among the ancient Greek philosophers there was a 
One 
maintained that it was “precisely as large as it looks to 
be”—a thoroughly Greek way of getting out of a 
difficulty. All the best thinkers among them, how- , 
ever, clearly saw that it must be a very large body. 
One of them (Anaxagoras) went the length of saying 
that it might be as large as all Greece, for which he 
got laughed at. But he was outbid by Anaximander, 
who said it was twenty-eight times as large as tlie 


Again she 


| earth, What would Anaximander or the scoffer of 
| Anaxagoras have said, could he have known what we 
| now know, that, seen from the same distance as the 


sun, thé territory of Greece would have been ab- 
solutely invisible; and that even the whole earth, if 
laid upon it, would not cover more than one thirteenth- 
thousand part of its apparent surface—less in propor- 
tion, that is to say, than a single letter in the broad ex- 
panse of type which meets the reader’s eye as this 
volume now lies open before him 
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MIRANDA. 


———— 
CHAPTER VL 
‘Those lips are thine—thy own sweet smile I see— 
The same that oft in dreams hath solaced me. 
Voice only fails, else now distinct they say, 
Grieve not, my child—chase all thy griefs wer ~ 


In the course of the week, Stephen Baldwin paid 
Mary a visit, to make known to her the impertant dis- 
covery eommunicated to himself by the bishop. Never 
in the course of his life, perhaps, had a more painful 
duty devolved upon the great politician. But he dis- 
charged it most worthily. The revelation did not sur- 
prise Mary—it agitated her dreadfully, as all allusion 
to that darkest tragedy ever did. When Mr. Baldwin 
had imparted all that he knew of that most deplorable 
matter, Mary replied : 

“We always knew Herbert's innocence, sir, and we 
always hoped it would be found out! He was a martyr, 
sir—his death was a ghastly legal murder! Sir, I have 
heard it taught that a consciousness of innocence would 
bear one upthrough persecution and death! I know not 
bow that can be—for it was his consciousness of inno- 
cence that made his death so very bitter to him! It 
was our faith in his innocence that made his death so 
very bitterto us—for with him and as, the galling sease 
of injustice was added to all the other suffering! I 
know not how much guilt may add to sorrow—for I 
am not in the confidence of guilty breasts ! ” 

Stephen Baldwih was standing with his fine head 
uncovered before her. He took her hand, and said: 

“Mrs. O’Neil, you must not leok upon me as the exe- 
cutioner ef your husband—a young man whom I found 
ordered for death the day upon which I came into 
office! With the law and the testimony before me, I 
could not interfere to save him. How much I regretted 
my inability then—how much more I regret it now— 
is known only to God! We will talk of the future! 
Mary, I desire to make reparation as far as I can for 
what you have suffered. You have a fine boy—will 
you allow me to educate him—to send him to college, 
and establish him in business or a profession ?” 

He paused for her answer. 

But Mary withdrew her hand, covered up her face, 
and wept. 

He waited patiently until she wiped her eyes, when 
she lifted up her face, and replied: 

“ Sir, I am disposed to be grateful to you, and to ac- 
cept your kind offers for my son—but compunction 
struggles against gratitude, sir! I do not know 
whether it is right to feel grateful—whether it is right 
to take any favour from you—whether it would not be 
treason to him who is gone—and whether, indeed, your 
patronage would not be like the high priest’s thirty 
pieces of silver—the price of blood—unblessing and 
unblessed! Sir, I seldom speak so plainly, but to-day 
I cannot help it!” 

Mrs, O'Neil, Iam neither surprised nor displeased 
that you should speak so! I will leave you for the pre- 
sent! When you have had time to reflect, and, above 
all, to pray, you will probably view this matter with 
clearer mental vision. And remember that my offer 
holds good from this time forth! I will bid you good 
morning !” 

His noble face was full of sorrow as he pressed her 
hand and turned to leave the house. 

In the flower-garden stood Blanche, gathering a 
bunch of flowers. The child recognized the great man, 
and looked up into his majestic, grief-struck counte- 
nance with feelings of blended wonder, compassion, 
and awe. In a moment after, she stepped up to him, 
and silently offered her flowers, with a manner simple 
and child-like, yet profoundly deferential. 

He looked down at her, and the cloud slowly passed 
from his face: he, a lover of all children, saw in this 
child’s beautiful countenance something that touched 
the profoundest depths of his heart. Notwithstanding 
the difference in complexion, Blanche was what her 
mother had been when Stephen Baldwin first met her 
—only Blanche was far more beautiful, more heavenly 
—a sort of little Miranda idealized, transfigured, made 
an angel of—or what the spiritual body of little 
Miranda might have been. He took her offered flowers 
with one hand, and laid the other hand benignly on 





her head, while he gazed into those half-veiled, starry 
eyes. Then, with a sudden impulse, he sat down on a} 
rustic seat, and drew her up to his breast. 

In the strength of her father’s hand, in the gaze of | 
his eyes, she felt, without knowing it, the mighty, the 
irresistible attraction of nature; self-forgetful, she sud- 
denly buried her head in his bosom, and clasped both 
hands around his neck, in the strong, vital, thrilling 
clasp of new-born, deathless love. 

And to him it was a revelation; not that he under- 
stood it fully; but it was so different from Clara’s 
formal, lifeless embrace. ‘This was the real, living, in- 
voluntary proof of affection that his heart had hungered | 
for in vain. But he wondered why she gave it. 

“It is because I love children so much, and children 
have an intuitive knowledge of those who sincerely 





love them!” he said to himself. And most tenderly, 
when the little girl’s arms relaxed their clinging clasp 
—most tenderly he caressed her, murmuring, at inter- 
vals—“ What a loving, loving child! What a heart 
she has—what a simple, loving, trustful heart! Does 
not every one love you, darling ?” 

He might have sat there an hour, talking to and 
caressing the child, had not Mary come out. 

“ You have a very sweet little girl here, Mrs. O'Neil!” 
he said, as he gave Blanche a parting kiss, set her off 
his knees, and got up to go. 

“Tt is Myrtle Northing, an orphan—a distant relative 
of my poor Herbert's, sir!” said Mary. 

“T hope you will think of the plan I have proposed 
to you, Mrs. O'Neil, and I should be glad if you would 
permit me to be of service to this little girl, also!” said 
Mr. Baldwin, as he got into his saddle. 

“JT will think of it, sir!” 

“Good morning, madam! Good-bye, dear little 
Myrtle!” said Stephen Baldwin, as he rode away. 

“Oh, he took the flowers with him—he took the 
flowers with him!” murmured Blanche to herself. 

A few days after this Mrs. Baldwin herself paid.a 
visit to Water Farm. Her object was to influence 
Mary in favour of allowing her son to be educated by 
Mr. Baldwin. They had a long private interview, in 
the course of which Mrs. Baldwin said— 

“You know, my dear Mary, that if any one had 
wantonly injured you, there is nothing left you to do 
but to forgive; and, dear Mary, Mr. Baldwin never 
wantonly wronged one of God’s creatures, from the 
smallest te the greatest! Now he earnestly desires te 
repair, as far as he can, the injustice you have suffered 
at the hands of the law. He knows, and we all know, 
that the utmost he could do would be as nothing to the 
wrong you have suffered; if he could give you his 
own life it would not bring back the departed, or com- 
pensate you for his loss—but he earnestly desires to do 
what he can!” 

“T thank you, Mrs. Baldwin! 
you! But I cannot yet decide! 
Farleigh first! ” 

The lady smiled gravely. 

“T believe, Mary, that almost every woman, even if 
she has no father, husband or brother, has some ‘ guide, 
philosopher, and friend,’ in the shape of clergyman, 
neighbour, or physician, who is her oracle, and with- 
out whose advice she will not stir a step in any matter 
of importance! At least I have always found it so! 
We are a dependent race, Mary! Your oracle is Mr. 
Farleigh—well, you could not havea better! I have 
no doubt as to what his decision will be!” The lady 
arose to go. 

“ You will not leave us to-night ? ” said Mary. 

“T must! And since the road has been opened over 
the hill I feel no hesitation in travelling by night—it is 
shorter and much better!” 

They then left the bed-room, where this interview 
had taken place, and passedinto the parlour. 

“ Now I have a favour to ask of you, Mrs. O’Neil,” 
said the lady, lifting her beautiful eyes with a look 
almost of entreaty, to the face of Mary, and taking the 
hand of Blanche. “ Will you let this dear little girl 
come to see me, if I send the carriage for her? ” 

“ Certainly; I thank you very much for the interest 
you take in her, Mrs. Baldwin!” 

“Then you will let her come?” 

“ Certainly, madam ?” 

It was time to take leave—it was high time to be 
off—yet still the lady lingered, holding the child’s hand. 

“It is almost too much to ask, yet if you could let 
her go home with me this evening, and spend a week, 
I would bring her back at the end of that time!” 

“T should have no objection, Mrs. Baldwin, only— 
look at her—the child has not got proper clothing ! ” 

Still the lady held the child’s hand, and looked 
down lovingly upon her, thinking, “ she is beautiful in 
anything—she is as beautiful in this brown frock as a 
moss rose in its brown moss "—and then she said : 

“Mrs. O'Neil, since this child is an orphan, why 
not permit me to join you in providing for her?” 

A pause. 

“ Atleast let me take her home fora week, and fit 
her out in spring clothes! You cannot refuse me this 
pleasure, Mary ?” 

Mary could not—there was so much emotion, feeling, 
love, and entreaty in the lady’s look and tone. So 
Blanche put on her hood, and went away with Mrs. 
Baldwin, to spend a week at Grantley Hall. 


I certainly do thank 
I must write to Mr. 





CHAPTER VIL 


And what art thou? I know but dare not speak ; 
Time may interpret to his silent years— 
Yet in the paleness of thy thoughtful cheek, 
And in the light thine ample forehead wears, 
And in thy sweetest smiles and in thy tears, 
And in thy gentle speech a prophecy 
Is whispered to subdue my fondest fears, 
And through thine eyes even in thy soul I see 
A lamp of vestal fire burning internally. Shelley. 


“T am pleased that you have brought this sweet little 
girl home with you, Miranda!” said Stephen Baldwin, 





as he received his wife, adopted daughter, and, lastly, 
little Blanche—taking the latter tenderly by the hand, 
and leading her into the sitting-room. He drew her 
between his knees, untied her hood, and laid it off, 
while Mrs. Baldwin and Miss Clara went up stairs. 
The tea-table was prepared, and Mr. and Mrs. Wyburn 
were present, and spoke kindly to the little visitor. 

“ A companion for Clara, I suppose?” said Mrs. 
Wyburn, while Mr. Wyburn, bent his serious blue eyes 
earnestly upon the child. 

“Yes—I suppose so! I hope so!” replied Mr. 
“Mrs. Baldwin has brought you to spend 
some time with us, my dear—has she not?” 

“ The lady brought me to stay a week, sir!” replied 
the child, who instinctively meeting all his tenderness, 
nestled closely in the embrace of Mr. Baldwin. 

The entrance of Mrs, Baldwin and Miss Clara gave 
a new impetus to the conversation. Mrs. Baldwin 
tially explained the motive of her bringing the li 
girl over to the hall. 

After breakfast the next morning, and, when all had 
departed, the lady and the child were left alone in the 
sitting-room. Blanche was seated on a little cushion, 
examining a book of prints that had been put in her 
hands. Mrs. Baldwin sat in her large lounging-chair, 
contemplating the little girl in silence. Presently the 
lady left her chair and sat down upon a low ottoman, 
called the child to her side, tenderly encircled her with 
one arm, softly smoothed back the burnished auburn 
curls from her fair, brow, and earnestly gazed down 
into her beautiful countenance. The child's eyes were 
raised in unshrinking, perfect trust to hers. Any one 
might have taken them for mother and child. Different 
as their complexions were, there was the same queenly 
turn of head and neck—the same graceful, gracious, 
noble air and expression, For a moment only the lady 
gazed thus, and then she bowed her regal head until all 
the long black ringlets swept round the child’s bright 
hair, and pressed an earnest, lingering kiss upon her 
brow. Then lifting her head again, she began,'in low, 
soft tones, to ask about her parents—whether she re- 
membered them—whether she loved them. Blanche, 
leaning trustingly against her unknown mother’s 
bosom, told her all she had heard of what she ey a 
to be her real story, and how her mother and her father 
were emigrants, on their way to this country, when a 
contagious fever broke out in the ship, and how they 
died of it just as they arrived in England. 

The lady’s eyes were streaming with tears. 

“Why do you weep, dear lady? Not for them— 
they have been in heaven this many a year!” 

“My child! my child! I, too, have lost a treasure 
in the sea—a treasure, Myrtle, that will lie there till 
the day when the Lord shall command the sea to 
deliver up its dead!” 

“ Was it your father and mother, dear lady?” 

“No, Myrtle—yes—my dear father was lost in a 
storm! I was with him, and was saved by Mr. Bald- 
win! I mourned for my father many years, but I got 
over it at last! That was not whatI meant! The 
sea has been very fatal to me! Oh, my baby—my 
sweet, my beautiful, my loving Blanche!” exclaimed 
Miranda, dropping her head upon the child’s shoulder, 
and sobbing as she had not sobbed for ten years. 

The little girl wound her arms around her neck, laid 
her cheek to hers, kissed off her tears as fast as they 
fell, caressed her tenderly, familiarly—yet so strangely. 

“ Such a beautiful child she was, Myrtle! Such a 
sweet, heavenly child!.-Such an angel! She was 
drowned—she was drowned—suffocated in the cruel 
waves, with none to save her—while I—I, who ought 
to have been watching her—I was idling on the deck! 
My child—my beautiful, sweet, loving child!” 

All the wounds in her heart seemed torn open and 
bleeding afresh ; her grief-seemed positively as keen as 
upon the first day of her bereavement. 

And the little girl sought to comfort her. 

She tried to comfort her—earnestly, because her 
sympathy was so sincere—silently, because she knew 
not what to say—clasping and kissing her neck— 
pressing her face to hers—kissing away the flowing 
tears—finally dropping her head upon her bosom, and 
weeping, because she could not prevent her from wi 
ing. At last the lady raised her head, and, kissing 
child, she said— 

“ Little comforter! I have not wept so much for 
many years, and there are none that I could have borne 
to see me weep as [have you; Oh, Myrtle! I have 
never for a day, for an hour, forgotten my darling. 
She still lives in my heart—ever, ever! She fills my 
heart—she fills it; yet without crowding out anything 
that ought to be there—on the contrary, she is the in- 
spiration of all the charity that isin me. Perhaps that 
was why she was taken from me, that she might be 
nearer tome! But oh, Myrile, the memory of that 
little one has become a part of my being!” She paused 
with a gasping sob, and then resumed. “Notas tho 
young babe that I lost does she always appear to me. 
I think of her as growing—as what she would be were 
she alive. Every year—yes, every month—since she 
died I have said to myself, ‘if my dearest child had 
lived, she would have been so old;’ and every time I 
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see a little girl of about what her age and looks might 
have been, I think within myself, ‘if sweet Blanche 
was living she would be tall.’ When I first saw Clara 
my heart was drawn to her, because she looked like 
what Blanche might have been— only not so beautiful 
—not so lovely!” 

Thus the lady spoke, incautiously, impulsively pour- 
ing her heart's secrets into the ear of the child, who 
heard, surprised, wondering, yet received the confidence 
instinctively, as a sacred trust not to be afterwards 
spoken of. 

“ And when I first saw you, love, it was that which 
drew me 80 strongly to you. The likeness between 
Blanche and Clara had faded out—she is not at all 
what my Blanche would have been—but you are. I 
know you are—and that is what drew me to you; and 
now I lave you for yourself!” 

The child stole her arm round the lady’s neck, and 
pressed it. The lady stopped and caressed her, then 
resumed. 

“Little friend, I have never, never been reconciled 
to her loss—never! The thought of her, the desire of 
her is a mighty, everlasting, unsatisfied hunger of the 
heart—a dreadful craving that will never be quieted 
till I meet her—and, God forgive me, often—very 
often — the sweet, dearest, best, most comforting 
thought of heaven has been that I should meet my 
angel there! You look at me with sad, wondering 
eyes, love! Bo not wonder—she was all that I had— 
all that I ever had—my one lone child!” 

“But Miss Clara ?” said Myrtle, gently. 

“Clara is not my child, love. I never had a child 
but Blanche, and never wanted any but her. I had 
been married five years, and thought the Lord never 
would give me a child, when at last He sent me one 
sweet angel from heaven—my unly one—perhaps that 
was the reason that I loved her unto death. Perhaps 
if He had sent me more I should not have loved this 
one so much, or grieved for her so long; and yet, per- 
haps, just the very same! But I made an idol of my 
angel, and I lost her! Ilost her! I lost her! And 
ever since that I have felt like astranger and a pilgrim 
in the wilderness of the world—looking—always look- 
ing—for what I cannot find! Perhaps if my dearest 
one had died in her bed, and had been buried, and I 
knew where her grave was, it might not be so with 
me. I should not feel this dreadful unrest—this 
strange, insane wish to peer into the face of every 
strange child I see who looks as I think she might have 
looked—perhaps I should cease this involuntary, habi- 
tual, wild, weary looking for the lost! And I dream of 
her so often, Myrtle! She is always being restored to 
me, and, what is strange, I am never surprised—it 
always seems so natural! And she is never surprised 
—she always seems to have remembered and to know 
me!” 

Mrs. Baldwin paused. And Blanche reflected that 
she, too, always dreamed of her lost mother, whom it 
was not possible she could remember—but she did not 
speak of this to the lady—a deep, respectful sympathy 
held her silent in regard to herself. The lady resumed. 

“ Little comforter, I have shown you the very weak- 
ness of my heart, as I would not showit to any other; 
and while I hold you in my arms, and press you to my 
bosem, peace, rest, and contentment come to me as per- 
fect as they are incomprehensible; but I am afraid that 
while you comfort me, I sadden you: that must not be! 
Come, love—go with me, and I will show you my dear 
child’s portrait and all her little things !” 

Mrs. Baldwin arose, took the child’s hand, and led 
her up-stairs—first, into a large, handsomely-furnished 
bed-room, where she said, in passing: “This is my 
chamber, Myrtle ;” and thence into a small, well-lighted, 
beautifully-arranged room, furnished with achild’s pro- 
perty. There was a rosewood cradle, hung with lace 
curtains, lined with rose-coloured silk; there was a 
little chair and a little fairy carriage; against the centre 
of the wall fronting the entrance stood a table covered 
with a child’s toys; and above this table hung the por- 
traitpencircled with a wreath of frésh white rosebuds. 

“ Come in, love! no one enters this room but myself: 
they cannot bear to do it, they say! Here are all little 
Blanche’s things—that is her portrait! They cannot 
bear to look at it, or even at anything that belonged to 
her, because they loved her so much and grieve for her 
so much! People must be very different—for I loved 
her more than any one else did! I mourn her more 
than any one else does! I have never ceased to love her 
and grieve for her! Yet it is here, among memorials 
of her, that I come for comfort—that I come to pray ! 
Look at her, little girl! Is she not lovely ? ” said Mrs. 
Baldwin, leading Blanche up in front of the table, and 

directing her gaze to the portrait above it. 

It was a charming picture—a picture of the mother 
and the child. But the mother was purposely thrown 
into the back-ground and shadow by her dark ringlets, 
dark complexion, dark drapery, and her attitude in 
holding the child. She held the child up facing you, 
and the little creature seemed springing, bounding from 


its mother’s lap into your arms. It was a strangely | 


life-like portrait of little Blanche, finished a few days 
previous to her loss. She was half-dressed only, the 





golden hair turning in bright, spiral ringlets about the 
fair forehead, temples, and neck; the attitude and ex- 
pression full of vitality; the colour heightened; the 
rosy, dewy lips apart; the eyes, arms, and feet springy, 
dancing. The illusion was absolutely startling—the 
rosy, laughing, bounding, living babe seemed about to 
spring into your arms. Blanche gazed at her own un- 
known portrait with the strangest sensations; and as 
she looked into the bright depths of the pictured eyes, 
until they seemed to be living, conscious eyes, return- 
ing her gaze and laughing at her, a smile stole over 
her features. 

“Why do you smile, Myrtle?” 

“T don’t know, lady—only it makes me feel so 
strangely to look into her eyes, and to feel her looking 
back: her eyes look as if they knew some secret that I 
don’t, and were laughing at me about it; and it seems 
to me as if I had seen her before somewhere—in a 
dream—I don’t know where—and somehow she does 
not seem to me as if she ——” 

“ Why do you stop my dear?” 

“T was running on so foolishly, lady!” 

“What were you going to say, love?” 

“T was going to say—but it was so foolish—I was 
going to say I did not think she could have been 
drowned!” 


The lady trembled all over: she took the child’s 
hand, led her to a chair, sat down and encircled her 
with one arm, dropped her forehead on her head, and 
remained so several minutes; at last, without raising 
her head, she asked, in a low voice: 

“ What made you think so, child?” 

“JT do not know whether it was the picture or not, 
lady—but as I looked at it I did think your little child 
must be still alive!” 

7 7 * * * + 

Tea was over, and all arose from the table. Stephen 
Baldwin gathered up his letters and papers from the 
round table, and saying, laughingly, that he would not 
be a reading, silent kill-joy in the sitting room, bowed, 
and was about to go to his study. Mrs Baldwin half 
arose from her chair and looked after him. 

“Come, then, Miranda,” he said. 

They left the room together, and reached the study. 
Stephen Baldwin threw down his packets upon the 
table, drew a chair up for his wife, seated himself, and 
began to shuffle his letters. His glance fell upon an 
official looking communication, his eye lighted, all the 
other letters and papers, with their seals, unbroken, 
were thrown aside, and this was seized, was torn open, 
was devoured. 

“T knew it!” he said. “I knewit! I knew it must 
come to this at last! I knew this would be the final 
resort. If they had done this before I know not how 
much time, labour, anxiety, and expense to the country 
would have been saved!” 

“ What is it?” 

“They are going to send me to Paris?” 

“Oh, and will you go?” 

“Will 1 go?” Stephen Baldwin held the document 
aside, and fixed his large, strong eyes upon her face, as 
if he doubted his own hearing or her senses. 

“But just as we were getting comfortably settled ? ” 

“T feel it—I feel it! But I must go, Miranda—there 
is nota man in the country who can terminate this 
matter but myself.” 

He paused, took her hand, and held it in silent 
thought a little while, and then, half-communing with 
himself, half with her, he said: 

“ My poor Miranda, it is rather hard on you—I feel 
it. Since you have known me you have never had a 
fixed home, or a settled family, or permanent circle of 
friends, or anything that makes a woman’s life natural, 
comfortable, and happy. As soon as you have made a 
pleasant home and friendly social ties the home has 
been broken up and the ties severed, and your fate—I 
have hurried you away somewhere else. You have 
been like a plant, always torn up by the roots and 
transplanted, and never remaining long enough in one 
place to draw nutriment and life from it.” 

He paused again, holding fast the small hand within 
his own, and seemed to reflect rapidly for a moment; 
then he smiled on her and said : 

“T had nearly been betrayed into the insincerity of 
proposing to you not to break up your home and your 
newly-formed relations with this neighbourhood—but 
to let me go to France alone, while you remained here, 
keeping house, and—yes—keeping the county! What 
you would have thought of such a proposition I do not 
know!” 

“ Why, I should have been betrayed into the folly of 
taking it very hard indeed!” 

“But that you should have to break up again so 
soon !” 

“ Don’t think of me! I was not thinking of myself! 
The gipsy life would suit me well enough, if for you it 
possessed the gipsy freedom from care as well; but to 
have you thrown again into that boiling maélstrom of 
politics, and to see you so hurried with anxiety, when 
you so need rest, peace, and forgetfulness!” 

“Do you think, my dear, that rest, that forgetful- 
ness, are possible for me? Don't you know that it is 





the curse of those who give their whole heart and soul 
to politics, never to be able to recall the gift? Do you 
think that in the months I have passed at home I have 
been free?” 

“Ah, no! Often I thought you had left your soul 
behind you in the cabinet! Ah, why should it be so? 
Why should you toil so? Why should the whole bur- 
den and responsibility of a nation like this be thrown 
upon the shoulders of only three or fourmen? Only 
three or four—for, Mr. Baldwin, I have lived long 
enough in political circles—long enough to know that 
there are not half a dozen real patriots among the poli- 
tical leaders of either party! No; not half a dozen 
men who do not prefer their own narrew, selfish ends 
and objects to the greatest good that could come to the 
nation at large! And thisis the greatest difficulty that 
earnest, disinterested men have to meet—their most 
dangerous enemies are, not the foreign foe, but the 
traitors in the camp!” 

“No more of this, dear Miranda—let us talk of our 
voyage!” 

“ When do we go?” 

“ Immediately ; just as soon as we can make a hurried 
packing and be off. I must, however, write over to 
Mrs. O'Neil, and get her decision about placing that 
boy to school!” 

He rapidly wrote, folded and sealed a note, and rang 
for a servant to take it. 

“Here, John, take this note to Mrs. O’Neil by san- 
rise to-morrow morning! I must have the answer on 
my plate at breakfast! ” 

The messenger bowed and retired. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


The shadow of a scaffold past, 
Projected o'er his youth. 

On the same evening, Mary, in her little parlour, sat 
and wept. An open letter was in her hand: it was 
from Mr. Farleigh, in answer to hers asking his coun- 
sel as to whether she should accept Stephen Baldwin's 
proposal to put her son to school. 

Mr. Farleigh directed her to accept the offer in the 
same spirit of kindness in which it was given. “ Would 
you,” he wrote, “ prevent a man from making repara- 
tion for his sin—were it even a sin—how much less 
should you hinder him from repairing what was his 
own as well as your calamity?” And further down 
the letter he wrote: “But why do you keep the secret 
of his father’s fate concealed from Horace? He is 
now fifteen years old. ‘Teil him how his father died, 
and why: tell him at once. If you do not, some one 
else will, in a less tender and truthful version.” 

That was the reason why Mary wept—that she 
must turn back for Horace this dark page in their life's 
history. 

Blanche, full of happy reveries, had gone to bed. 
Horace had not yet returned. Mary was waiting for 
him, resolved to take that opportunity of quietness and 
solitude to tell him of the mournful past. It was early 
yet—not eight o’clock—and she heard the quick tramp 
of the boy’s feet as he came running and bounding up 
the rocky ascent to the cottage. He threw the door 
open, and entered witha face radiant with youth, health, 
and joy. 

“Tt was so pleasant, mother, to see the light of the 
little cottage-window streaming across the water as I 
camealong? Did you expect me sooner, mother? I 
should have been here half an hour ago, only I met 
Mr. Baldwin at the works on the hill, and he engaged 
me in a talk all about my wanting to be a sculptor, 
you know! And, mother, he did not talk as you do 
about it! He didn’t call it foolishness, but he talked 
wisely! He said it was a passion anda talent given 
me by the Creator for good purposes—that I must be 
faithful to it—and—he gave me these!” said the boy, 
throwing a packet of books on the table. #*Why don’t 
you ask me what they are, mother? What makes you 
so unsympathising ?” 

"*T am not unsympathising ; 
so happy! What is it, then?” 

“*Cunningham’s Lives of the Painters and Sculp- 
tors,’ mother. Mr. Baldwin told me to pay close atten- 
tion to the early struggles and perseverance of all suc- 
cessful artists.” Horace put away his hat and gloves, 
sat down, and began to untie his books. 

“Put them away now! I have something to say to 
you, my dear Horace!” The seriousness of her tone 
strack him: he looked up, and for the first time noticed 
the deep mournfulness of her countenance. It impressed 
him so painfully that he jumped up, put away his books, 
and was at her side in a moment, full of affectionate 
attention. 

“My dear, dearest mother! You are in trouble, and 
I have been rattling on so! What is it?” 

“ Horace, did you never wonder about and want to 
hear the history of your father ?” 

In a moment the boy’s face was as grave, as solemn 
as her own. 

“Say, Horace, do you never think abor , him?” 

“Mother, as far back as I can recollect, I recollect 
missing him—and being ill—and losing you for a time 
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—omd having you back again; but all that islikea 
very leng-past, confused dream! And much more dis- 
tinotly than that do Lremember you telling me I must 
never ask about my father, and never so much as name 
him before anybody+but you never would tell me why ! 
Now, dearest mother, tell me all abous.it! Is lre.living ? 
Did-he go.wway and leave you? Open your heart to 
me, deax'mother! J will be.so prudent!.. Say, did he 
leave you ?” 

“ No, no, boy—yor blaspheme! He was.a.saint—an 
angel, was your father—the greatest blessing and glory 
of my life; but he was sacrificed, Horace—he was sacri- 
jiced! De you understand me?” 

Horace did not. He fixed his large eves searchingly 
upea his mother's countenance, but could net make out 
her meaning. 

“ Sacrificed ? ” he repeated, vaguely. 

“ Qh, Horace, don’t you understand me? , Don’t you 
understand me? ” cried the miserable widew. 

“ Saerificed / How 2.” 

“Oh, Horace, he died—he died for another!” 

“ Died for another—I don’t——" « 

“Oh, Horace, he died — your father died in the 
place of anether! Now do you understand ?” 

“ Yes, I do now; that was a noble deed, dear mother! 
He died in saving some one’s life! Oh, it was a.noble, 
an heroic deed!” exclaimed the boy, with his. eyes 
kindling; “an heroic deed! But, dearest mother, why 
was it not to be spoken of before you? And yetI can 
imagine, toe: it distressed you too much to hear of his 
death, noble as it was!” 

“Oh, Horace, his death was not noble—it was not 
noble—it was not considered so—it was shameful, my 
poor boy—it was shameful—most unmerited!” 

“ Mother, mother!” cried the boy, pale as herself, 
leaning breathlessly forward, clasping her knees, and 
gazing madly into her face. “ Mother, what do you 
mean?” 

“He—your father —innocent—estimable—excellent 
—he died on the scaffold for another’s crime! ” 

The bey bounded like a wounded panther. 

Mary dropped her head upon her hands, sobbing con- 
vulsively—and so passed several minutes, until from 





the opposite side of the room came a slow, heavy step, 
and a husky voice, saying: 

“ Mother, tell me the whole story!” 

Mary repressed her sobs, calmed herself, and mourn- | 
fully prepared to relate the dark and dreadful tragedy, 

Horace threw himself upon the floor at her feet,,| 
dropped his hot and throbbing head upon her lap, and 
prepared to listen. 

Mary told the story of her husband’s arrest, trial and 
conviction upon circumstantial evidence, 

Horace listened in stern silence until this part of the 
tale was finished, when he broke forth bitterly: 

“ And these are the laws! So imperfect as to immo- 
late the innocent, and let the guilty escape!” 

Mary next spoke of ber journey to intercede for her 
husband's reprieve. 

Here Horace listened with the keenest attention. 

Mary spoke of the great interest testified in Her- 
bert O'Neil’s fate; of the powerful intercessions made 
in his behalf; and of the total failure of every effort 
to obtain a reprieve; and she dwelt with unconscious 
injustice upon the conduct of Stephen Baldwin. 

And again Horace broke forth, in passionate indigna- 
tion : 

“ And this is the man who has the whole nation at 
his feet! Oh, I am but a unit in many millions—I am 
but a boy—but here I consecrate myself, with all my 
faculties of mind and body, to the vindication of my 
father; perhaps to the remodelling of this imperfect 
law !” 


He exclaimed and gesticulated like a rash, presump- 
tous, vehement, passionate boy, as he was—yet, never- 
theless, his sudden indignation and hatred were not the 
leas strong, earnest, profound, and enduring. 

His gentle mother was distressed: not that she ima- 
gined her poor boy could ever, even if he lived long 
enough, accomplish any of the Quixotic vengeance 
threatened upon the world-renowned. statesman; but 
she was alarmed for her son’s immediate iaterests: she 
feared that Horace would spurn all the offers of Stephen 
Baldwin to assist and advance him. She dared not 
now even mention Mr. Baldwin's wish to place her boy 
at collere—she only ventured to suggest, that in refus- 
ing to procure a reprieve, Stephen Baldwin had acted 
from a high sense of duty, and that since their bereave- 
ment he had been very kind to the family—a suggestion 
that was met by the excited youth with such a torrent, 
such a storm of impetuous, impassioned denunciation 
and invective as terrified the weak mother into silence. 

In striding distractedly about the floor, Horace’s eyes 
fell upon the packet of books given him that afternoon 
by Mr. Baldwin: his eyes flashed forth again—he 
seized the parcel, exclaiming— 

“To degrade me by an obligation like this! To de- 
grade me! Shall I throw them into the fire, or send | 
them back to him?” He held them poised in his hand | 
a few and then cast them upon the table, | 
saying, “I wl sen !” And then, | 





mome...ts, 
d them back to him! 
exlausted by the vehemence and impetuosity of his | 


passion, the boy flung, himself down upon a stool, |. And nothing more. was said at the time. In the.after- 
buried his face, and sat silent and motionless until | noon, when the mother and.son were, both more com- 


Mary bade him “ Good night!” 


posed, Mary tried by very, possible argumeut. and 


Then he arose, and put his arms round his: mother’s persuasion to oyercome. the boy's hatred of. Stephen 
neck, kissed her, and silently went to his room. And ; Baldwin, and to induce him, to..accept.his patromage ; 
Mary retired to hets, where, sleeping the sweet sleep of | but her efforts were without any other ‘effect. than ; 


peace and innocence, lay Blanche. 

The next. morning, early,.as Mary, Blanche and 
Horace were seated at the breaklast-table, there was 
leard'a rap at the door, Mary said : 

“ Come in.” 

And the latch was lifted, and John, the messenger 
from Grantley Hall, entered, bowing. 

Horace started violently, grew red in the face, and 
looked threateningly at the messenger. 

But John passed him respectfully, laid Mr. Baldwin's 
note before Mrs. O'Neil, bowed, and stood, hat in hand, 
waiting. 

Mary took. up and read the note with a, softening 
countenance. It requested her decision upon the 
question of sending Horace to college, and an imme- 
diate answer. Sho;fimished it, and landed it over, to 
her son, saying— 

“ There—you see what Mr. Baldwin is anxious to, do 
for you—and the, assistance and patronage of a man 
like Stephen Baldwin will make your fortune!” 

Horace received thenote, and, with lowering brow and 
curling lips, glanced over its contents. Then, springing 
up, he turned to the messenger, and fiercely exclaimed : 

“Go, and tell your master that my answer is this!” 
He cast the note beneath his feet, set his heel upon it, 
and ground it to the floor. 

The man stared in astonishment. Mary heard: in 
grief and trepidation, and little Blanche in wonder and 
sorrow. 

“Yes!” continued Horace; “go, tell Mr. Baldwin 
that last night, for the first time, 1 was made acquainted 
with all my family’s wrongs! Last night I learned, 
for the first time, that through his obduracy alone my 
guiltless father died a felon’s death—iies in a: felou’s 
grave—aund his poor old mother lingers out her-wretched 
days in a madhouse!. Nor are my mother’s nor my 
own wrongs forgotten—not the least.of which is that 
he tries to force upon us obligations which, coming 
from him, would degrade us! ‘Tell him that I am his 
bitter, implacable enemy! ‘ell him that I live to vin- 
dicate, to avenge my family! He may laugh at that— 
for he is, a great politician—Ia poor boy! Let him 









laugh now—the time will eome when he will not laugh; | 


for, let him.remenaber, that.while he is growing old aud 
weak, I am growing strong—and let him beware!” 

All were silent except Blanche, who, in. a complete 
chaos of sorrow and amazement, stole from her seat to 
her brother's side, and, clasping him in terror, said: 

“Oh, no—no—don't send that message—don't! Ob, 
Iiorace, what is the matter with you? What do you 
mean?” 

Horace put his arm around her, and drew her head 
under his arm caressingly, protectingly; but did not 
otherwise ansiver her, or even look at her, or for an 
instant. sheathe his flashing glance, which was still 
turned towards Stephen Baldwin’s messenger. 

And Blanche stole her arms, up around his neck, 
pressed her head to him, and intrested: 

“Oh, Horace, take back.the message—tell the man 
not to carry it! I love them so—Myrtle loves.them 
so!” 

He turned a look upon his. little sister, as if he would 
shake lier embrace off; tenderness prevailed over 
reseutment,.and be dvew her closer to him, saying : 

“You don’t know anything about it; Myrtle!” and 
turning fiercely round upon the servant, and beginning 


ith. “ Tell Ste Baldwin,” he discharged ther: | 
with, “ Te phen wet nd whoa be hed dove | mean distance of the eafth ftom. the am must be 


volley of defiant messages. And when he had done 
speaking, and had sat down, Mary spoke quietly, 
saying; 

“ You are fo > nothing whatever of this to Mr. 
Baldwin, John. You are to remember that if you carry 
this disrespectful message to your master from a mere 


boy, to whom he never sent you, you yourself are| 


guilty of disrespect;. but tell him. from me that I am 





grateiul for his kind intentions, and will certainly give. | 
| merchant ships’ anchors and chain cables, and for the 


him further answer to-morrow.” 


And with this reply the man bowed himself out, re- | 


mounted his horse, and departed. Uorace left the 


| dealer, 


breakfast-table, and sat down in the window in movose | 


silence. Blanche would have gone to him, but his 
looks frightened and repelled her. 
who was quietly weeping, and embracing her, asked : 

“Oh, Mary, what is the matter with Horace ? 
what is all that dreadful thing he was talking about ?” 

“ Hush, my child! don’t ask—you will know some 
day. As for Horace, he is.a wild, hot-headed boy, who 
is letting his passious run ahead of his reason.” 

Horace famed up with a storm of contradiction in 
his eyes, but he said nothing, 


She went to Mary, | 


| ill_one..of increasing -his. animosity; 





The, renewal, of 
the discussion the next morning was. equally fruitless 
of good; Horace declaring that before. he, would we 
his education and establishment in life to Sioplien Bald- 
win he would go to sea. And that last threat—dreadful 
to the widowed mother—silenced her,; and ended the 
controversy, 

And now the poor, weak mother sighed and, groaned 
with vain repentance that.she had indulged and yielded 
to her noble-hearted mt: too. headstrong boy from his 
earliest youth to the present, when he was. too self- 
willed to be controlled; 

She wrote to Stephen Baldwin, again thanking him 
for his kind intentions, but bégging him to allew her 
to reserve her acceptance of his. offer for some; future 
time. Thus she endeayoured to escape the pain.and 
the loss of a positive refusal. 

In the meantime Mrs. Baldwin went on with her 
parations for her journey. Before she left Grantley Hall 
she made a visit to the Water Farm. The.grief. of hittle 
Blanche was en indeed upon learning. .that the lady 
whom she had so strangely learned; to love was about 
to leave her. Miranda herself was no less affected. She,. 
however, strove to comfort the poor girl by telling her 
that it was very possible that Mr. Baldwin and: herself 
might be able to return home as soon as he con- 
cluded the state affair that carried. him te Paris, She 
promised. that they would. correspond. frequently in 
the meantime; so Blanche, comforted and hopeful, lived 
on sweet memories of the lady and bright anticipations 
of her return. 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 

Messrs. Dickinson, Brorurns, have introduced a 
new method of photographing vignetted cartes de visite, 
The novelty of the vignettes consists in the tinted back- 
ground, whilst the face and the high lights are kept 
white. The result is a greater brilliancy in the prints, 
and at the same time light dresses, which have hitherto 
been most troublesome to photographers, are a positive 


| advantage, audadd greatly to the efiect of the pic- 


ture. 


PHOTOGRAPHY ON GLAss has been most snecessfully 
carried out by Karl Heckert, of Berlin. Thespecimons 
he has exhibited prove with what accuracy people and 
objects may be taken by this process. It promises to 
bring in a rich harvest to the artist. It has the advan- 
tage over photographs on paper that things may be 
taken of any size, and yet, when on the glass, it has 
not the coarse look'that the old style when in 
the least: degree enlarged. There is no doubt that the 
method is still open to i ements, and it is probable 
that no experiment will be leit untried till perfection is 
arrived at. 

AsrronomicaL CatcuLattons.—Among the com- 
munications made at the last meeting of the Atstrone- 
mical Society, was one from Mr. Stone, principal assis- 
tant, at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, af Stone 
had completed the calculations of the mean horizontal 
parallax of the,suu, as deduced from observations made 
at Greenwich on the planet Mars at his recent. opposi- 
tion, compared with other similar observations made, in 
Australia, ‘The result, is tliat. the heretofore received 


diminished by about three millions of miles! What a 
corollary this is on the dogmatical and supercilious as- 
surance with which some astronomers lay dewn the 
law to lay thinkers on the subject of astronomical 
science! 

Mr Larmp’s Brau ror Tastrxe Axcnors ANP 
Casises.—Mr. Laird has imtroduced a bill into Parlia- 
ment for enforcing a standard proof to be applied to 


testing thereof prior to sale by the manufacturer or 
It is scarcely necessary to stnte that it is de- 
sixable for the preservation of life and property that 
anchors and cables used in the merchant navy should 
be of the best quality. This,can only be secured by a 


| public test, under proper supervision, and the bill pro- 


And | 


} 


vides for powers ‘to the Beard of Trade to license pub- 
lic testing establishments for this purpose, and tosecuro 
proper control over them by seeing that the testing 
machinery, &c., is kept in proper order, and that, the 


| various bodies licensed to erect testing machines carry 


“] hope he does not fancy,” continued Mary, “that | 


because once in a fable a grateful mouse delivered a lion 


from a net, that itis possible in /uct for a mouse w en- | 
| charges for testing: will also be subject to the approval 


rap a lion.” 


Horace assumed a look of firm, stolid determination, | 


and made ne answer. 


on their basiness in an efficient manner, The dutig¢ 
of the Board of Trade, as prepesed in the bill, will be 
very simple, being: confined to licensing proper parties, 
and to seeing, asabove stated, that the machinery is in 
an-efficient siate for the purpose contemplated. The 


of the Board of ‘I'rade; and there isa clause enabling 
owners of cables.or others who may be aggrieved by 
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the conduct of owners of testing machines to memoria- 
lize the Board of Trade, who are authorised to make 
inquiry into the matter complained of. The bill also 
provides that it shall be unlawful, by a certain date to 
be fixed, for dealers to sell unproved anchors and 
cables. .The act is intended to apply to all British 
vessels, propelled by steam or sail, engaged in the 
foreign, colonial, or coasting trade; and the test to 
which anchors and cables are to be subjected is ‘the 
standard adopted by the Admiralty, which has been 
found to answer, and to secure @ very superior article, 
thoroughly efficient in every way, 


TeteaRrarnic COMMUNICATION WITH AUSTRALIA.— 
Two projects are in the field for connecting Australia 
with Java, It is proposed to Jay the cable on the 
north-west of Australia, on the shores of the Gulf of 
Carpeutaria, er to take it round te Brisbane, the capital 
uf Queensland. At this point the cable would be in 
communication with the existing intercolonial lines ; 
and New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia 
would be thus brought into connection withthe coun- 
tries of the old world. The cost,of laying the line 
from Java.to Queensland is.estimated at. £1,100,009 ; 
but from Java to the north-west a cable could ‘he laid 
for £243,000. Considering the many risks to which 
the submarine cables are exposed, and the uncertainty 
of their action, there can scarcely be a doubt as to the 
poliey of selecting the cheaper route, The cost of 


such a Jand-live has. been estimated at £120 per wile, | 


or for the whele distance from.the north-west coast to 
Adelaide a sum of £177,000, which would make toge- 
ther .a sum’ of £420,000 as the cost for the complete 
system from Java to Adelaide, 


Inox AS A TONIC IN THE VEGETABLE CREATION. 
—A curious ttiscovery is alleged tohave just been made 
regarding the influence of iron on vegetation. Prepara- 
tions of iron are used in the animal world as a medicine 
where thé blood is poor in red particles. ‘The pale 
cheeks of the invalid often regain their bloom under 
the influence of such tonics. It is much the same, it 
appears, with plants. On thé chalky soils of France 
and England, where there is an absence of iron, vege- 
tation has a sere and blanched appearance. This is 
entirely removed, it is said, by the application of a solu- 
tion of sulphate of irén.' Haricot ‘beans ‘watered with 
this substance acquired an additional weight of sixty 
per cent. “Mulberties, peaches, pears, vines, ahd wheat 
derive advantages from the same treatment. It is ex- 
pected that the salts of fron will be fouxid as beneficial 
in farnting as in horti¢niture. ‘In the cultivation of 


clover, however, wonderful advantages are declared to , 


have been. gained. “Lhe material is certainly cheap 
enough, and the quantity necessary to be applied ds 
small. 

Imrrovep MerAt Srearmnc For Inox Sures.— 
The following is a description of, a. plan, for sheathing 
iren ships with wood and métal, recently proposed by 
Mr. W.dtulley, of Plymouth:—On the skin of the ship, 
iron holdfasts are rnveted. The holdiasts may 1 
any desixved length, so as to secure tivo or mo 
of wood. The method to be adopted, in ¢ 
the work.is to begin by fastening tl 
where, say jen, the side amidslups,. be c 
plates, then show the.second irou, its, berth, and cut the 
sheathing off the exact length required, and quantit) 
in breadth equal to the length of the iron; form the 
ends ‘te eorrespond with, the iron; when so fitted, ti 
them out again, and introduce. bitumen, ;er .whates 
compesition is to be use kand replace them: then t ~ 
the second ixen,to its berth, aud Sistem it, always witl 
the flange, ontwards,\aud ‘so on throughout, in parts 
such as the bows, quarters, and turn of bilge, the 
sheathing might vary both in length and breadth. 
The whole should be well caulked, thickly coated with 
pitch and tar, and be ready fon felt and metal, the same 
as an entire wood+bottom, ship. Every’ part of the 
ship, including rudder, could, be sheathed with equal 
facility-+the metal braces brought outside of all, provi- 
sion’ being made for the metal bolis passing through 
the iron sternpost, &e. The sheathing and iron lold- 
fasts are of minimum dimensions, 


FANSHAWE'S IMPROVED MODE OF OATCHENG FISH. 


Ma, H. R. Fansuawe, of Leadenhall Street, pro- 
poses to. pllure. and thereby facilitate the capture of fish 
in the following manner :— 

He makes use of a submerged or subaqueous light, 
the light. being derived from electricity, or from. the 
ignition of phosphorized oil or gas; or a sufficient 
volume of light may be obtained by reflecting. light 
ixom above upon submerged reflectors. 

A globe of glass either; plain or coloured, confainiag 
# lamp, is supplied with air by the use of flexible tubing, 
the said globe being protected by means of 9 strong 
wixe met jor, a suitable metallic frame. 

The docoy light, or reflector, is placed.or disposed in 
such a manuer at the required depth that the-fish are 
attracted thereto by the light. The iluminating ap- 
paratus may be lewered to the required depth, by auy 
mechanical arrangement whieh will-answer the purpose 
desired, from a bust, haying a well at or near the centre, 


the working or adjustment of the decoy arrangement, | 
and of seeing when a sufficient number of fish are col- 
lected, so that the boat may be removed for the purpose 
of closing the net or nets. When the electric light is 
employed, the lantern may be sunk before ignition, and 
the light extinguished before its withdrawal. 

Where lines are used, as for cod, salmon, and other 
fishing, it is proposed to employ as a decoy, at or near 
to the bait on the usual line, a small globe or other 
shaped vessel of glass, which is illuminated by the 
introduction therein of luminous fluid, such as common | 
phosphorized oil, or by other means. The upper end 
of the flexible air tube is supported above the surface | 
of the water by a float. The globe or vessel is pro- 
tected by surrounding it witha frame or network of 
wire. 

PRESERVING WOOD WITH PYROLIGNEOUS ACID. 
From reliable experinients that have been made in 
Europe and the Hast Indies:with railway sleepers which | 
{had been treated with pyroligneous acid, it has been | 
; demonstrated that they endure three times longer | 








7 
for the purpose of more conveniently superintending | grey harmonise; scarlet, blue, and yellow harmonise; 


scarlet, blue, black, and yellow harmonise; crimson 
and gold (or gold-colour), a rich harmony; crimson 
and orange, a rich harmony; crimson and maize har- 
monise; crimson and purple harmonise; crimson and 
black, a dull harmony; crimson and drab harmonise; 
crimson and brown, a dull harmony; yellow and pur- 
ple, an agreeable harmony; yellow and blue harmo- 
nise, but cold; yellow and violet harmonise; yellow 
and lilac, a weak harmony; yellow and chestnut (or 
chocolate) harmonise; yellow and brown harmonise; 
yellow and red harmonise; yellow and crimson har- 
monise; yellow and white, a poor harmony; yellow 
and black harmonise; yellow, purple, and crim- 
gon harmonise; yellow, purple, scarlet, and blue 
harmonise; green and gold (or gold-colour), a rich 
harmony; green and yellow harmonise; green and 
orange harmonise; green and scarlet harmonise; green, 
scarlet, and blue harmonise; green, crimson, blue, and 
gold (or yellow’) harmonise; orange and chestnut har- 
monise; orange and brown, an agreeable harmony; 
orange, lilac, and crimson harmonise; orange, red, and 
green harmonise; orange, blue, and crimson harmonise; 


than the same kind of timber, not so prepared, when | orange, purple, and searlet harmonise; orange, blue, 


exposed to similar influences. Many improvements 


scarlet, and purple harmonise; orange, blue, scarlet, 


| have originated in other countries. This has been the | and claret harmonise; orange, blue, scarlet, white and 


case with respect to the treatment of timber with pyro- | 
ligneous acid. Its applieation for such purposes was | 
proposed in New York forty years.ago, butiit lias not | 
yet come into general uge ‘there, while it is in very 
common use in England. In 1823, a description was 
given of experiments that had been made in treating | 
| timber with pyroligneous acid, and its benefits and | 
| modes of application were clearly described. No rail-| 
| roads were then in existence; consequently, its use | 
| was chiefly urged for ship timber exposed to rapid de- | 
|cay. ‘The article on the subject said—“When sea- 
soned timber or planks are hewn imto the intended | 
shape, put them under cover for a week or ten days to | 
protect them from the rain. During this time let the | 


| acid be applied to the surface daily witha brush. It! (or gold), seariet, 


green bannonise; purple and gold (or gold colour), 
a rich harmony; purple and orange, a rich harmony; 
purple and maize harmonise; purple and blue harmo- 
nise; purple and black, a heavy harmony; purple and 
white, a cold harmony; purple, scarlet, and gold colour 
harmonise ; purple, scarlet, and white harmonise ; pur- 
ple, scarlet, blue, and orange harmonise ; purple, searlet, 
blue, yellow, and black harmonise; lilac and gold (or 
gold colour) harmonise; lilac and white,a poor har- 
mony ; lilac and grey, a poor harmony; lilac and maize 
harmonise ; lilac and cerise, an agreeable harmony ; 
lilac and scarlet harmonise; lilac and crimson harmo- 
nise; lilac, scarlet, and white fer black) harmonise ; 
lilac, gold colour, and crimsen harmonise; lilac, yellow 
and white harmonise; white and 


| will penetrate an inch or more into the wood and will gold-colour, & poor harmony ; white and, scarlet har- 


| be found an effectual preservative. ‘Phe central part | 
of the wood or heart of the oak being less liable . to de- 
composition, it-will require Jess of the acid: Theftame 

| of the ship or ‘boat may be put together when sll the: 


; external parts of the timber are completely saturated.) 


Green timber eut “in thick forests after saturated 
| with this acid willbenearly as good for ships, steam | 
| and canal boats, as the teak-woodof the East Indiés or 
the live oak of our sea=coasts.” 

The py 
was the condensed smoke of wood, ‘The best way:to 
obtain it is by the distillation of wood in ‘@n irométert 

and the condens:tion of its vapour in a refrigerator. | 
{ihe charcoal thus obtained in a retort is of excellent | 

quality for smelting iron, and the crude pyrolignedts ‘ 
eid may be applied without further treatment te the 
jtimber, It was not only recommended for ships’ tim- 
ber to prevent dry-rot, but also for the timber of gun- 
carriages, posts set hi the ground, the sills. of wooden 
buildings, &e. Dy smoking timber in tle same manner 
that hams ave smolied, siuilar results are obtained, for 
the preservative agent is the creosote in the fluid and 
in coal-tar there isa similar preservative | 
|ageut called car} tid, Which j)imang of its pwro- 
perties re 
poses. as an anti 
object, but it is disa 
be obtai 


tue smode, 


y timber, and is used for this 


micisture and the wesiler, more especially whew in cen- 
tact with the ground. 
HARSIONY, OF COLOURS. 

Our readers will find the following list of harmonions 
groups of service in the arrangement of colours.in 
dress ; we have:given the most useful, as well’ as. the { 
most agreeable, combinations. } 

Blue and gold (or golii-ebleut),a rich harmony ; blue } 
and orange, @ periect harmony; blue and crimsdn her- ; 

| monise, ‘but imperfectly ;' blue and pink, a. poarar+ | 


smiles exe te. It answers’ the same pur- | 


e to apply H whorever it dan, 
1ed conveniently, however, no better substance , 
ean be applied to, timber, intended to be exposed to, 


monise; white end erimson harmonise; white and 
cerise harmenise; white and pink harmonise; white 
anid brown harmonise; black and white, a perfect har- 
jy; Black and orange, a rich harmony; black and 
harmonise; black and scarlet harmonise; black 

and lilac, harmonise ; black and pink harmenise; black 
and slat#-culon®liarmonise; black and brown, a dull 
harmony; blackjend drab (or buif) harmonise; black, 
white (ox yellow), and crimson harmonise; black, 


yroligneous acid recommended for this purpose: i puangeybiue, and scarlet harinonise. 


STUNG TO DEATH. 


Arrer having swooned at the bottom of the ditch, 


1 to life by a singular pain ; it was like the 

tation off qn sinfinity) of (little jsharp bites which I 
felt all over my body. I opened my eyes, but a burn- 
ing sui darting down upon my shaven ‘head, obliged 
me to shut them again; I felt I was naked, upright, 
and tied to one of the willows; I again opened my 
eyes, and, opposite me, naked and tied like myself to 
the other tre¢, T beheld our ‘father; his body, his face, 
thickly ismeared: with honey, ‘as’ were sine also, were 
almost entirely hidden under a ‘cloud of great red ants, 
wiwse nests were situated in the réots'of the two wil- 
lows. «i. thus understood’ the thousand ‘bitings and 
pritkings ‘with which I was asswiled ; these ants had 
not “yor reached my face, bat. 1. already’ felt them as- 
cending ny neck. My first ery was to eal) my father ; 
but it-was only themthat 1 perceived that, by turns, he 


+ilaughed a hideous laugh, spoke words without mean- 
|\ing, Or gave veut to Inorrible -evies ;:the ants no doubt 
; were beginning to peticttate into: his head by. his. ears, 


amd-to devour bis. eyes; for “his closed lids began to 
disappear under the insect crowd. 

This atrocious suffering, atid! especially the burning 
sun, striking down npon hismtaled and:shoven head, 
had driven him mad. i cabled:to him‘ My father, to 
my héebp! ”, but he mo longer waderétodd me. 

. My exies brought tomy aid another Roman colonist, 


| mony; blue and salmon-eolour, an agreeable haanhony ; |)cneigbbour of our master, who was said'to be humane 
| blue and lilac, a weak harmony; blue and drab. bar- )townwarls his slavesy walking by aecvident im our 


monise; blue aad stotie-eolour sharmoniise; ‘bine and 
|fawn-colowr, a .weak harmony; blue aad white’ (or 
| grey) harmonise; Line and straw-colour, harmenise ; 
blue and maize, harmonise;. blue and ‘chestnut. (or 
chocolate) harmonise; blue and brown, my agreeahle 
harmony; blue and black harmonise; blwe, scauiet, and 
purple (or lilac). bammonise; blue, onange, and. black 
| havmenise ; blue, ampge, and green harmonise; blue, 
brown, crimson, and gold (or yeilow)armenise; blye, 
orange, bldek, and’ white harmonise; ved amd, gold (or 
gold-coloux) hamnonise ; red nnd white (er gitey!) bar- 
monise; red, orange, and green, harmonise; sed, 
yellow (or :gold-colour), and ilack -haymomise!;, red, 
gold-colour, black, and white havmonise; scarlet and 
purple (or lilac) harmonise; scarlet end ble harmor 
nise; scarlet and orange’ kharmenise; | scaulet ead, slato- 
- eptour hamnonise ; scarlet, black, and white harmonise; 4 


scarlet, blue, and white harmomise;, senrlet, bineoand ; 


@ireption, he ram up to me — moved by pity, 
he: out odsunder ny bonds, led me to the stream, 
and, plouged me jin its watcrs so as ‘to ‘deliver 
omattndey ‘the ants. My finst sufferings appeased, I 
[Nerged the Roman to. ¢o to the assistance of tmy father 
othe this moment one ef out keepevs nade his! eppear- 
) Ainge, suid! soon. after! curauaster ; "he consented, moved 
ayn dais wvaxive, to sell eto the other colonist; but he 
Aeolanetl, inhisiwry, that my father, having set fire on 
the previous night to a portion of the farm building, 
) 80.28 to take advantage of the tumult to escape with 
nie, should: undergo ‘his:torters to the endy and ke did 
Bo. . Tadzen aaveyi fiom that place by my mew master, I 
\ was for along time ill, add was treated with kindness ; 
for all Romanus ere-not terturers of thei slaves. The 
first time I was able to go out alone, I went tothy wil- 
lows; i\and there I fowd the twhitened bones of our 


jhatbew—-The RitalsRuces, By Dugine Sue. 
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| Then your honour will go on? ” said the landlord, 
bringing the pewter tankard and the long-stemmed 
glass. “But I trust,” he continued, lowering his voice 
, and looking oracular, “that you carry but little about 
ou?” 

‘Nought but what I can well afford to lose,” replied 
the traveller, with a careless laugh, and a slap on the 
waistcoat pocket. 

| A deep, but suppressed sigh seemed to form an echo 
to these words; and the traveller looked towards the 
kitchen, from whence it appeared to proceed. The 


||" rustics, who were discussing their ale, were in too 


merry a mood to allow a sigh to escape them; but, in 


| the farther corner, he perceived a well-dressed young 
man, sitting thoughtfully, with his arms folded on his 


breast. 
“Please your honour, gie us summut to drink your 
, honour’s health,” said one of the rustics, coming for- 


|i! | ward, and making his very lowest bow. 


| for they do sore damage to our London trade. 


“ Well, my lad,” replied the good-humoured stranger, 


:| “T don't care if I give you a Queen Anne’s half-crown, 


' to drink confusion to all Pretenders and Jacobite plots, 
So here 
it is, and much good may it do you.” 

Not stopping to receive the vociferous thanks of the 


, | delighted rustics, the traveller threw down his reckon- 


ing, wrapped his scarlet roquelaire closely around him, 
and proceeded to remount his good steed. “ Farewell! 


|. | master landlord,” said he, “I have never yet meta 


highwayman, and it will be strange if I do so to- 


~| night.” 


Onward rode our traveller, scarcely heeding the 
coming darkness; perchance, because he was bent on 
some expedition of high emprize; perchance rapt in 
sweet musings of his lady. Alas! romance-loving reader, 
the age of chivalry had long passedaway—it was the era 
of Dutch taste and of French poetry—the prosing, mat- 
ter-of-fact earlier half of the 18th century—the year 


E | 1728, and well fitted for the age was our hero. He was 


[ANNIE’S RESCUE. ] 


FORCED TO EVIL. 
A TALE OF A HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 





CHAPTER L 
EXCHANGE IS NO ROBBERY. 
Tue desolate range of chalk hills, just beyond 


Dunstable, seems, from a very early period, to have | 


been a kind of “land debateable” of honest men and 
rogues. From those days when the toiling monk, 
seated at his desk, in the sunny oriel, set about in- 
diting every particular which his wonder-loving con- 
temporaries detailed to him, to those matter-of-fact times 
when the “ penny-per-liner” manufactured “ horrid 
murders,” and “highway robberies,” for the delecta- 
tion of the readers of the Flying Post and Daily Courant, 
was this warfare—in which, as generally happens, 
the rogues had the best of it—carried on in those pre- 
cincts. 

But, as might well be expected, the tales of the 
monkish chronicler far exceed, in picturesque inte- 
rest, those of the wonder-maker. The picture of 
the band of bold outlaws, issuing from their leafy 
coverts among the Buckinghamshire woods, and 
attacking the rear-guard of the king’s household, 
as, with their heavily-laden wains, they journeyed 
along at the rate of three miles an hour, towards the 
palace of Dunstable, possesses far more of the romantic 
than the account of “ the fair-complexioned young man, 
with brown Ramilies wig, and suit of bright chocolate, 
who, attended by six men, did, on the night of the 17th 
instant, set upon the York Despatch, and did take from 
thence all the trunks, mails, and baggage, shooting the 
coachman dead upon the spot, and grievously wound- 
ing two gentlemen, whose names we forbear, at the pre- 
sent, to mention.” 

It was autumn, some hundred years ago, when a 
horseman stopped at the small hostelry that stood at 
the extreme margin of this celebrated part of the 
northern road; and, ere the landlord was aware of 
- paie of a guest, he had dismounted and entered 
the bar. 

“A cold and bad night coming on, your honour,” 
said Boniface, with one of his lowest bows; for 





partly by the fading light, and partly by the cheerful 
blaze of the large fire, he had already discovered that 
the cloak in which the stranger was wrapped was made 
of the finest scarlet cloth, and that the narrow gold lace 
that edged the three-cornered hat was no counterfeit, 
but the genuine manufacture of Little Britain. Satis- 
fied, therefore, that the stranger must have money in 
his purse, he proceeded to suggest the_ propriety of 
preparing a warm posset for the master anda feed of 
corn for the horse. 

“No! no! master landlord,” said the stranger, “a 
draught of your best ale will do; I've some miles to 
ride to-night.” 

“Surely your honour can never think of crossing the 
hill ? ” cried Boniface: “’tis perilous indeed, and night 
coming on!” 

“ Alack, sir!” interposed the hostess, “’tis indeed a 
sad night! It still rains, your honour—and perhaps 
snows. Farmer Gubbin’s lad, this time last year, went 
out to seek some sheep, on just such a night, and he 
was found next morning, your honour, dead—quite 
dead!” 

“But, good dame,” replied the stranger, laughing, 
“he had but two legs to help him and I have four.” 

“ Aye, sir! but the road is desperately bad,” persisted 
the landlady, determined to make a bold stroke for a 


guest. 
“ And truly, your honour,” responded the landlord, | 


taking up the cue, “a gentleman’s coach and six broke 
down near the top of the hill,- although three boys 


were scotching the wheels. There is a great pitfall, | 


too, out yonder!” 

“ But, good man, you forget the moon that is to rise 
in half-an-hour,” said the stranger, and he drew from 
his pocket a huge gold repeater, of almost the size and 
shape of a turnip. 

“ Your honour had best be cautious,” whispered the 
landlady, pointing to the adjoining kitchen, where 
several rustics were sitting. 

The stranger laughei at her praiseworthy caution. 

“Nay, good woman, I have no fear of highwaymen.” 

“ Heaven grant your honour may meet none! But 
your honour had better stay.” 

“TI cannot, my good woman. I leave England to- 
morrow—so be quick!” 


no knight pricking forth in search of adventures, but 


2! Mr. John Roberts, the substantial West India merchant. 


his thoughts most probably engaged upon his bales of 


: | merchandise, or, if a female name arose to his tender 


recollections, amid the softening influences of the 
“twilight hour,” it was that of the “ Anne of Cleves,” 
the gallant barque which on the morrow was to convey 
him far beyond the pleasant chimes of Bow bells. Well, 
onward rode Mr. Roberts, looking and steering due 
southwards. But what was that light echo which fol- 
lowed each almost noiseless tread of Strawberry's hoofs 
on the soft chalky road? He looked back and perceived 
a well-mounted horseman making directly towards 
him. 

Flight was vain, for the middle of that desolate road 
had scarcely been reached, and his pursuer was gaining 
fast upon him. 

“ A highwayman, truly!” said he. “It is well I 
have pistols for him.” 

The well-mounted pursuer soon drew up close beside 
him. 

“T have a request, sir, which you must not refuse,” 
said he, in a low and hurried tone. 

Mr. Roberts recognized in his pursuer the young man 
whom he had just before seen seated in the kitchen of 
the inn, and, struck with his bewildered air and the ir- 
resolute tone in which he addressed him, his curiosity 
now almost superseded anger. 

“ What! is this the new method of saying ‘stand 
and deliver ?’” said he. 1 

“T have a rizg, sir,” replied the other, endeavouring 
by a violent effort to suppress his agitation, and ex- 
tending a ring with the left hand, while the other 
grasped a pistol ; “ and for this ring I must have twenty 
guineas.” 

“This is a bad trade,” said Mr. Roberts, sternly; at 
the same time eyeing the highwayman with a feeling 
of interest he could not resist—here’s my purse—off 
with you, and seek a more honest livelihood.” 

The young man put back the proffered purse. ‘No, 
take the ring, I pray you, and give me twenty guineas 
—lend, lend it me, I pray—only twenty guineas.” 

“ A strange highwayman!” muttered Mr. Roberts, 
again surveying the supposed robber with a degree of 
interest for which he could not account. “ Well, then,” 
said he, counting out the twenty guineas, “ mayhap 
trouble may have brought yeu to this; but be warned 
by me, and seek out an henest calling; so give me the 
ring, and away.” 

The stranger eagerly seized the gold, faintly articu- 
lating: 

“ Heaven bless you!” 

Mr. Roberts, not sorry to escape so easily from his 
first encounter with a highwayman, now spurred 

Strawberry forward, without casting a look behind him. 
| He examined, as he went on, the ring for which he 
|had paid so high a price, and found it to be of plain 
gold, without stone or inscription. Although baffied 
and disappointed in his attempt to discover its owner, 
he determined to keep it as a memorial of his night's 
adventure. 

No other event befell him on his journey, and the 
next day saw him set sail from the shores of England. 
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CHAPTER IL 
ANNIE ROBERTS. 


Mr. Roperts left behind him in England an only 
aughter. 
‘ Her mother had died many years before: and her 
father, in quitting the country, comfided her to the care 
of a housekeeper, who had been in the family for a 
long period, and who had gained his confidence by 
continued and fawning servility. 

No sooner did Mr. Roberts turn his back on home 
than this woman, Margaret Richards, began a system 
of petty tyranny. She removed at once from the lodg- 
ing they had occupied and took a meaner place, 
forcing poor Annie, who was but eighteen, to do all 
the drudgery of the house, and hoarding up the money 
which was remitted by Mr. Roberts. 

Annie Roberts was a pretty girl, bright-eyed, plump, 
with a well-developed bust, and a nice little figure. 
Subject within doors to the tyranny and cruelty of 
Maggy Richards, who had a spite against Mr. Roberts 
because he would not marry her, Annie Roberts was 
the attraction of many a gallant without. 

Among her admirers none was more pertinacious 
or more well received than Lawrence Haworth, a 
young barrister, who learned her story from her own 
pretty lips. Annie was glad to make a confidant of 
any one, and finding Lawrence always respectful and 
kind, she poured out to him her whole heart. That 
heart was not long in becoming his own; and it was 
as lovers that the pair often met for a few moments in 
the dusky evening, when Annie could steal out unper- 
ceived by her snoring guardian. 

“When do you expect your father home?” said 
Lawrence Haworth, one evening. 

“J expect him in less than a month,” returned 
Annie; “ yet I fear I shall never see him again.” 

“ Why so, dear one?” 

“ Because Maggie Richards has left him no clue as to 
our home, and he will never find us.” 

Lawrence laughed lightly. 

“Oh!” he said, pressing her hand, “ we have only a | 
stupid, cruel, old woman to deal with, Annie, and I | 
have a clear head and a loving heart; so the odds, you 
see, are on our side.” , 

It was exactly a month after this conversation that 
Mr. Roberts arrived in London from the West Indies, 
He was overwhelmed with sorrow when he found his 
home deserted, and wept bitterly over the loss of his 
daughter. No one could tell himanything of her; but the 
solitary clerk in his counting-house informed him that 
a young and handsome man had called several times, 
and earnestly requested to see him. 

Why, he knew not; yet Mr. Roberts could not help 
associating him in his mind with his lost daughter. 

Three days of anxious search had when a 
young man elegantly dressed entered the office and 
asked to see Mr. Roberts. To the merchant the new- 
comer was an utter stranger; but the visitor, after 
gazing at Mr. Roberts for a moment, said : 

“My search is doubly rewarded. You have, sir, a 
ring of mine. I have come to reclaim it.” 

“ A ring of yours, sir?” cried the merchant in aston- 
ishment. “Who then are you?” 

“Tam Lawrence Haworth, barrister,” said the young 
man. “Some time ago we met on the North Road, 
and you lent me twenty pounds, which saved the life 
of a dying mother. Believe me, sir, I was forced to 
evil, and it was my first and last crime. Since then, 
fortune has favoured me. Here are the twenty pounds.” 

“You have a good heart, sir,” cried Mr. Robe 
“and I freely forgive you. The ring I have still in 
my possession. See, here it is.” 

“And now, sir,” continued Lawrence, “I have to 
fulfil a sad, yet pleasing task. I have found your 
daughter for you. The woman in whose charge you 
left her betrayed her trust—she has cruelly ill-ysed 
your child; and now, sir, I may say without pride, 
that I have been her only friend in your absence.” 

The merchant's eyes flashed fire. 

“My child the victim of cruelty?” he cried, “tell me 
where is this woman !” 

“ Stay, sir, if you desire to see the truth of my words, 
follow me, and come upon the wretch unawares,” 

The merchant, without another word, followed the 
young man through the poor neighbourhood where 
Maggie Richards had hidden her victim away, and at 
length stopped before a house whence cries of distress 
were issuing. The merchant did not wait for Law- 
rence, but rushed up the step and burst open the door. 
What a sight met his eyes! On her knees on the floor 
was his daughter, while Maggie Richards, holding her 
Victim by the hair, was pouring out a torrent of abuse! 

Driving back the woman with a blow which sent her 
reeling to the floor, the father caug@t his daughter to 
his arms, and carried her out, forgetting, in his haste to 
save her, that he should also have seen to the punish- 
ment of the wretch who had ill-used her, A hackney 
coach soon took them home, and it was then only that 
Mr. Roberts remembered that the law would take con- 
dign vengeance upon the hateful woman who had been 





When, however, they sought after her, it was found 
that, fearing Mr. Roberts’ anger, she had escaped with 
the money she had hoarded up—and she was never 
heard of again ! 

Need we tell the remainder of our simple story ? 
Lawrence Haworth, barrister and ex-highwayman, 
became the husband of Annie Roberts, and Mr. Roberts, 
who lived long to witness their happiness, never re- 
gretted the dark night which had brought him first 
into contact with the saviour of his vhild. 


SONG. 


My love is all too pure and holy 

To let the world its fondness see; 
Though silent oft, I am not lonely, 

My heart is filled with thoughts of thee! 


Yet in the crowd those thoughts concealing, 
My laugh they say rings light and free, 
*Tis but a mask for deeper feeling, 
My heart is filled with thoughts of thee! 


Should sorrow’s cloud burst unrelenting 
O’er thy dear head, I still shall be 

Firm through the storm, in faith still centr’ing 
All, all my earthly hopes in thee! 


And though the cold world scorn these breathings. 
Though it deride and censure me, 
T still shall have my own sweet dreamings— 
My heart will still be true to thee! 
INCOGNITA. 


ABE LINCOLN. 


IF a casual stranger were to ask Earl Russell whether 
he was really on cordial terms with Lord Palmerston, 
or if Mr. Gladstone were to state in a public room that 
he had absolutely no opinion of ; Sir Charles Wood, 
these remarks would hardly be stranger than many I 
have heard made of and by public men in America. 
With such a state of things, gossip is an institution of 
the country. Before you have beena week in Wash- 
ington, you may learn the private history, friendships, 
and antipathies of every public man in the place, if 
you choose to listen to the talk you hear around you. 

With regard to the President himself, everybody 
spoke with an almost brutal frankness. Politically, at 
that time Abraham Lincoln was regarded asa failure. 
Why, he, individually, was elected, or rather, selected, 
nobody, to this day, seems to know. One thing is cer- 
tain, amidst many uncertainties, that the North had no 
belief that his election would lead to the Secession 
movement. Had this belief been entertained, a very 
different man would have been chosen for the post. 

Whether, under such circumstances, a Republican 
candidate would have been chosen at all is doubtful, 
but there is no doubt, that Lincoln would not have 
been the man. As it was, the North desired to 
make a protest, and the name of Lincoln was as good a 
one to protest as any other. It was for his negative, 
not his positive qualities that he was chosen, and the 
wonder is, that his positive merits have turned out as 
decided as they have done. A shrewd, hard-headed, 
self-educated man, with sense enough to perceive his 
own deficiencies, but without the instinctive genius 
which supplies the place of learning, he is influenced 
by men whom he sees through, but yet cannot detect. 

“An honest man” may be the “noblest work of 
God,” but he is not the noblest product of humanity, 
and when you have called the President “ honest Abe 
Lincoln,” according to the favourite phrase of the 
American press, you have said a great deal, doubtless, 
but you have also saidall that can be saidin his favour. 
He works hard, and does little; and unites a painful 
sense of responsibility to a still more painful sense, 
perhaps, that his work is too great for him to grapple 
with. Personally, his aspect is one which, once seen, 
cannot easily be forgotten. 

If you take the stock English caricature of the typical 
Yankee, you have the likeness of the President. To 
say that he is ugly is nothing; to add that his figure 
is grotesque is to convey no adequate impression. 
Fancy a man six-foot high, and thin out of proportion, 
with long, bony arms and legs, which, somehow, seom 
to be always in the way, with large rugged hands, 
which grasp you like a vice when shaking yours, with 
a long scraggy neck, and a chest too narrow for the 
great arms hanging by its side; add to this figure a 
head, cocoa-nué shaped and somewhat too small for 
such a stature, covered with rough, uncombed and 
uncombable lamk dark, hair, that stands out in every 
direction at once; a face furrowed, wrinkled, and 
indented, as though it had been scarred by vitriol; a 
high, narrow forehead; and sunk beneath deep, bushy 
eyebrows, two bright, somewhat. dreamy eyes, that 
seemed to gaze through you without looking at you; a 
few irregular blotehes of black grizzly hair in the place 
where beard and whiskers ought to grow; a close-set, 
thin-lipped, stern mouth, with two rows of large white 
teeth ; and a nose and ears, which have been taken by 





such a tyrant to his child, 
u 


mistake from a head of twice the size 





Clothe this figure, then, in a long, tight, badly-fit- 
ting suit of black, creased, soiled, and puckered up at 
every salient point of the figure—and every point of 
this figure is salient—put on large, ill-fitting boots, 
gloves too long for the long bony fingers, and a fluffy 
hat, covered to the top with dusty, puffy crape! and 
then add to this an air of strength, physical as well as 
moral, and a strange look of dignity coupled with all 
this grotesqueness, and you will have the impression 
left upon me by Abraham Lincoln. You would never 
say he was a gentleman; you would still less. say he 
was not one. There are some women about whom no 
one ever thinks in connection with beauty, one way or 
the other—and there are men to whom the epithet 
“pentlemanlike” or “ungentlemanlike” appears ut- 
terly incongruous, and of such the President is one. 
Still there is about him a complete absence of preten- 
sion, and an evident desire to be courteous to every- 
body, which is the essence, if not the outward form, of 
high breeding. There isa softness too, about his smile, 
and a sparkle of dry humour about his eye, which re- 
deem the expression of his face, and remind me more 
of the late Dr. Arnold, asa child’s recollection recalls 
him to me, than any other face I can call to memory.— 
Sia Months in the Federal States. By Edward Dicey. 








EDWIN JAMES. 


Our heroine had been wedded about three months. 
Was she blessed in her second union more than in her 
first marriage? My kind and gentle readers, she was 
not happy, yet she was content. But had she ever 
indulged in any illusions as regards Sir Percy, they 
must have quickly faded. Even on returning from 
the church, his bride at his side, no one word of affection 
did the newly-made husband utter; of himself alone 
he spoke—Ais position, his future; but then, to be sure, 
he was turned of fifty, and, as Byron observes, rather 
than one husband at that mature age— 

*Twere better to have wo, at five-and-twenty. 

This was the beginning of sorrows. Immediately aftT 
the breakfast, the impatient bridegroom, anxious, doubt- 
less, to embrace the fair lady he dared now call his 
own, knocked at the door of her chamber, where, di- 
vested of her bridal costume, she was arraying herself 
in a becoming travelling toilette. When admitted, 
the grateful lover begged—now guess, dear ladies, I 
pray, what—why, for the loan of a few hundred francs 
to pay his bill at the hotel. Rather early, methinks, to 
usurp marital rights over his wife’s purse. 

Poor Evelyn’s next fit of disgust was on the morrow 
of her bridal, when, in an elegant morning robe of the 
freshest muslin, her hair braided under the prettiest of 
caps, she with horror beheld Sir Percy enter the room 
unwashed, uncombed, unbraced, and perfectly inno- 
cent of a clean shirt. Seating himself at the breakfast 
table, he commenced feeding, utterly unconscious of 
having committed an unpardonable crime against good 
manners. Unfortunate Evelyn! so refined, so fas- 
tidious, so exquisitely neat and clean in her personal 
habits, to be brought to this. 

Sir Percy united in his own person those opposite 
defects which in others are usually compensated by 
corresponding virtues. He was at the same time a 
sprendthrift, and the meanest of men. Hasty and 
imprudent, yet sly and cunning, with an appearance of 
frankn¢ss, he combined an utter disregard of truth. 
He seemed to lie for the pleasure of lying. His temper 
was alike quick, vindictive, and revengeful, and his 
character comprised the opposite qualities of weakness 
and obstinacy. A general lover of the female sex, he 
was utterly incapable of individual attachment. 

It was clear that the baronet had married for money, 
but finding that his wife contented herself simply with 
paying their mutual expenses, and refused to place her 
fortune in his power, he actually began to dislike her, 
and made no secret of the feeling. 

One illustration I will give, and this is but a 
solitary instance of the extraordinary line of conduct 
pursued by Sir Percy towards her he had so recently 
sworn to love, protect, and cherish, during the term of 
their natural life. Angered one night because Evelyn 
had left him a small portion of his own travelling ex- 
penses to pay, he rang up the servants of the hotel at 
midnight, and though we were to start on the follow- 
ing morning at break of day, he ordered his luggage to 
be transported, and his bed made in a room at the 
most distant end of the corridor, thus making him- 
self and his wife the laughing stock of the hotel. 

We de not pretend the man was altogether devoid of 
good impulses; but the evil of his nature was strong 
—the good feeble. He was ungrateful, heartless, un- 
principled. Evelyn had before known only the reverse’ 
of the picture; she had been adored, petted, spoiled. 
How could she conceive so exceptional a character as 
that of Sir Percy? How bear with him? Dear 
friends, she did bear with him, and she was not 
wretched, fer she now knew that all trials are the jusf 
retribution for past sths committed, past duties umper- 
formed.”— Wanderings of a Beauty; or, The Real and 
The Ideal. By Mrs. Edwin James. 
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THE COUNTRY COUSIN. 





“Drar me! was ever any one tormented so? I 
charged Modiste to get a good fit; and here she sends 
home a dress I cannot wear. It is full two inches 
small!” And Henrietta Balfour spitefully tossed an 
elegant amber-coloured satin ball-dress, she had been 
vainly endeavouring to bring together around a figure 
somewhat “dumpy,” half-way across her chamber. 
“It’s always the way. She neversent home a dress to 
me but was half-ruined with altering before I could 
wear it. I wish Modiste was at the bottom of tle sea 
Not another dress of mine goes into her shop. Tl 
warrant that elegant rose taffeta I saw her measuring 
Maria Chamberlain for won't be ruined. er dresses 
always fit to a charm.” 

“ But you know Maria Chamberlain’s figure is pér- 
fect—slight, petite, but well rounded; and youare get- 
ting more flesh every day,” saida languid voice from 
the depths of a large easy chair. 

“ Nonsense, Ad!” retorted Henrietta, in an angry 
tone. “ Maria Chamberlain’s figure is just what) her 
dressmaker ma But come, Ad! do, for mercy’s 


Kes it. 





| 


ake, throw le that book, and try on your dress! I 
want to s it is ruined too.” 

A tall, sl rl, with long, light curls, complexion | 
of pale hue, and altoyether a listless, inane air—quite 
the opposite to her rosy, stout, black-eyed sister—rose 
slowly from her chair, and, thrusting her book among 


the cushions of the lounge, lifted a dress of pale blue 
crape. 

“T wish you wouldn't tease one so, Henrietta. Here 
it is scarce three, and you're in a fever about dressing 
for the evening! I dare say my dress suits; let Caro- 
line alter yours—I know she can let it out; I must 
finish this volume before I dress, for I've just come to 
the most interesting portion ” 

“ There I don’t want to hear a word aboutit. I’m 
sick of novels—novels from morning to night! If you 
choose to ruin your eyes with reading in this dark 
chamber—and if you choose to tumble your clothes on, 
and hurry down to receive guests, ['m sure I don't 
care. You're always lagging, and you know it; but 
to-night, of all nights, [ shall take pains with my 
toilet. No doubt but you’d make’ an impression on 
Cousin Ralph if he could see you now in that old wrap- 
per, and with your hair in that state! 





mingled in th 
am determined to show him that our soirées are the 
most recherché of any. He used to fancy Maria Cham- 


berlain; but I don’t mean that shall be revived; for, 


to tell the truth, Ad, if there’s any virtue in manage-‘ will,’ &c: 2?” 


ment, mamma and I have concluded it wouldn’t be 





Remember, he | 
has seen the most elerant ladies on the continent, and | for dresses, &c. ? 
most aristocratic society abroad; and I'| such a prize as Ralph to slip through my fingers. 


| 
| 








| so deliberately. To me, the thought of mixing the idea 


wise to suffer Halph—handsome, talented, and with 
such a fortune—to select a wife outside of the family. 
Aud ao, when I was in at Hovey’s, and saw Maria or- 
dering a new dress for our party, I immediately re- 
solved ta get something more elegant. Papa denrurred, 
and proteste lun’t afford it; but mamma and |! 


rained our point, as we always do. Mamma’s such a 
capital manager! Papa vowed at first it would ruin 
him to pay costs for 
the point, not only 
is a sweet, delicate 
but mine is such an exquisite shade! That hateful 
Modiste! I verily believe she intended to ruin it!” 
And Henrietta Balfour again took up the dress she had 
but a few moments previously thrown from her, her 
face crimson with vexation. 

“Cousin Henrietta, perhaps 7 can alter the dress. 
I'm sure there is time before evening,” said a slight, 
delicate, blue-eyed girl, advancing from a# window 
where, hidden in the full hangings, she had sat at her 
sewing. 

“ You here, Cad! I thought you in the nutsery!” 
exclaimed Miss Balfour, crimsoning deeper with mor- 
tification. “ But havent I told yon—and, if I haven't, 
I do now—never to ‘cousin’? me again? - Next thing, 
I shall have you coming into the drawing-room, and 
proclaiming our relationship before our guests—thanks 
to papa’s plan of adopting poor relations into the 
famf@y! There! take the dress, and see what you 
can do with it! Be stre and don’t fray the satin. J 
never had the knack of altering dresses.” And, with a 
scornful toss of her head, she turned away. 

Caroline Lindsay gathered up ‘the rich satin robo— 
a painful flush of wounded feeling staining her delicate 
cheek—and turned to leave the chamber. On the 
threshold, she paused, looking steadily into the haughty 
girls face. “Henrietta Balfour,” she said, quietly, 
“you need never fear my ever calling you ‘cousin’ 
again. I should have known better than to use a 
term expressing relationship, which your actions have 
ignored long since, even on the first‘day when a home- 
less erphan was received under your kind father’s 
roof.” Then she went out quickly, 

“What insolence!” said Henriétta, with a hasty 
laugh. “What business has she to reply? Just the 
game as a beggar, I’m sure, if papa did give her a 
home.” 


the party; but mamma carried 
in the party but the dresses. Yours | 
thing, quite suited to your style; | 





“ Now, Henrietta, I’m sure I can’t see why you don’t 
let Oad alone! Yow-contrive to make her very useful. 
She's always sewing and embroidering for you; and, 
as for intruding hetself in company, why, nobody 
would know she was in the house.” And Adelia sank 
lazily again in her easy-chair. 

“Oh, yes, Miss Philanthropy, you can afford to be 
generous!” sneered Henrietta. “I believe novel 
heroines are always poor, distressed damsels, who, at 
fast, after innumerable persecutions, marry rich, gene- 
rous husbands. Perhaps you'd like to help Cad to 
some of the most eligible men of our set? Now, I 
know better than that. I shall keep her out of the 
way. I opposed her coming here from the first; and 
papa had no business to take a poor relation into the 
family; but then he has such queer notions! We 
can’t always keep her out of sight, though the girl is 
pretty, and she knows it, too. Only the other night, | 
Frank Chamberlain inquired ‘ who that sweet-looking | 
young girl was he had seen taking out the children;’ | 





| and I was forced to fairly coin a story about a poor 


girl whom papa had: given a home to. Next thing, 
our gentlemen visitors will be sending up their cards | 
to her.” 
“Well, neither you nor I can prevent it, as I see,” 
languidly replied Adelia. .“It would indeed be very 
romantic. Now, in this very volume, Alicia Rosalie 
Aubrey, the governess, is wooed and won by Lord | 
FitzHerbert ; while the elegant Lady Clara + 

“There! don’t, Ad! You're novel-crazy,” exclaimed 
Henrietta, tartly. “I haven't the least doubt but, if | 
Ralph Balfour himself should return from abroad, and | 
take it into his head to fall violently in love with this | 
little rustic, you would quietly allow it, assist at the 
wedding, and then write a novel about it yourself.” 

“Sister, I am a fatalist,” simpered the pale Adelia, | 
twining one of her long light curls over her slender 
finger. “I believe that the fabled sisters weave the 
web of our future; and it lies not in the power of mor- 
tal to change it. If Cousin Ralph is fated to adore 
Cad, I cannot alter it; though, I must say, I'd prefer 
you'd win him, Henrietta, for I know ma’s set_ her 
heart upon having him for a son-in-law ; and no doubt 
it may prove so.” 

“Thank you! ‘You're very kind, Ad; you'd prefer 
Ta have him,” laughed Henrietta, sarcastically. “ It 
may prove'so. It will, you goose! What do you sup- 
pose I’ve been to’ so much trouble for in teasing papa 
I should be a simpleton to allow 
And 











I mean to steceed,” 
“ Well, sister, I hope you will. What is it the poet 
has written about—' When a woman says she will, she 





“ Aha! that conflicts somewhat with your doctrine 
of fatalism,” exclaimed Henrietta, in triumph. 

“No matter,” replied Adelia, resignedly. “But I 
can’t conceive how you can plan these serious affairs 


of love with a man’s wealth and station is positively 
painful. Now, if I bat found a congenial spirit com- 
bined with noble, manly beauty “ 

“Congenial fiddlesticks!” laughed the practical 
Henrietta. “Why, a suitor couldn’t be ‘congenial’ to 
my mind, unless he was able to keep up an establish- 
ment; and, as for ‘manly beauty,’ why don’t you 
know, you silly romancer, that gold, the world over, is 
better than the elixir of youth to keep one young and 
beautiful? Love in a cottage—rustic simplicity and 
happiness! Pshaw, Ad, you'd better fall in love with 
papa’s new clerk he expects shortly—another of our 
horrid country cousins—~coming ‘ to taown,’ no doubt, 
to ‘make his fortun’.’ That would be romantic!” 

“ Ah, now you're sarcastic! ” drawled Adelia, slowly, 
awaking to that fact. “I dare say this new cousin and 
clerk will do well enough. You remember papa was 
but a country youth himself, he says; but, sister,”"— 
and Adelia’s tone grew confidential—* Henrietta, don’t 
laugh so rudely, and I'll tell you a secret—I met my 
fate last night at the opera! Oh, there was such a love 
of a man fn & private-box just opposite ours! and he 
had such dark 80 deep and melancholy—lI’m sure 
just like Count Albert’s!—and such wavy midnight 
hair, and splendid teeth; and such 3 magnificent seal- 
ring on his little finger! and such a rapt air when La- 

nge sang so divinely in Norma——” 

“ Which, the seal-ring or the wearer? I don’t com- 
prehend about this ‘rapt air,’” exclaimed Henrietta. 

“Oh, sister! how can you?” sighed Adela, looking 
hurt. “ You're so rude!” 

.“ Oh, beg pardon! Go on, please. You left off with 
Lagrange in Norma. How unfortunate I was ab- 
sorbed in Frank Chamberlain just then! What fol- 
lowed ?” 

Adelia saw nothing but a demure expression of curio- 
sity on her sister’s face, and she continued—‘ Well, 
I’m sure I couldn't resist the temptation of watching 
his pale, noble face, and it 80 chanced——” 

“Fou mean it was so fated,” interrupted Henrietta. 

“Yes, it must have been so fated,” resumed Adelia, 
“that, just as Lagrange ceased, he turned, raised his 








elegant opera-glass in the direction of our box, and 


his eyes met mine, in one long, thrilling, soulful gaze, 
I think he must have been impressed, for he gave me 
distingué bow, then turned and whispered to Alfred 
Delavau, who sat beside him.” 

“Hem, Alf Delavau’s friend! Some adventurer, I 
suppose!” shrewishly exclaimed Henrietta. “The 
Delavaus ‘are nobodies, and Alf’s associates are no- 
bodies, too.” 

“Why, sister, I’m sure Alfred Delavau has lately 
been received into the best society since his inheritanco 
from his uncle,” said Adelia, looking surprised. 

“Well, at the rate he goes on, he'll soon be excluded, 
for they say he’s nearly spent his fortune; papa says 
he gambles,” replied Henrietta. “And so your un- 
known was in his company? ” 

“Oh, but I'm sure he’s not like Delavau!” urged 
the girl, “so sad-looking—almost grave—as if he'd 
known sorrow; and such a-noble air! I was confident 
he must be some foreigner of rank. And when we 
were leaving the theatre, some one touched my arm, 
and, turning, Delavau begged leave to introduce to me 
his friend, the Count Mattini, a celebrated ‘Italian 
noble. ‘I'll bring him to your party to-morrow night, 


| Miss Balfour—he’s a stranger in town,’ whispered Dela- 


vau. So, sister, you see I could but regard it allas a 
fatality, and shall meet him again to-night; and my 


| heart foretells that this is no common meeting.” 


“Well, I must say that, fot dne who expects to meet 


| her fate before six hours, You ‘are a remarkably self- 


possessed young lady,” coolly retorted Henrietta. “Why, 
for pity’s ‘sake, don’t you be thinking of dressing? or 
do you believe, with the poet, some nonsense about 
‘beauty unadorned, adorned the most?’ I wonder 
where that French hair-dresser can be that tiamma 
ordered ?” 

“T should ask that, girls,” said a portly lady, entering 
the chamber at that moment. “I sent orders for Mon- 
sieur Coiffure to attend at half-past three; it is now 
nearly four,” glancing at the tiny French clock on the 
mantle. “ Henrietta, my love, the broad Grecian braids 
to-night, and that diamond bandeau; and Adelia, 
darling, the long curls—they are particularly becoming 
to your style of pensive, stataesque beauty, you know. 
I willring for James to bring up lunch; then, daugh- 
ters, to your toilet.” And Mrs. Balfour laid her hand 
on the bell-pull. “ Where's Caroline?” she added. 

* Busy in the sewing-room, altering my dress,” re- 
plied Henrietta; “that Modiste made a misfit—too 
small,” 

“ Ah, did she? Well, you know you charged her to 
make a close fit. Henrietta, my dear, I'm afraid you're 
getting a trifle embonpoint. You must take more exer- 
cise. Oaroline is getting to be decidedly useful: she’s 
very handy with her: needle, to repair these little acci- 
dents. Adelia, love; don’t read any more, but'try and 
get a nap in your chair before ‘the evéning, if you can 
without disarrangitig*your hair. Ah, here is the Mon- 
sieur himself! No, it is° Mr. Balfour. ‘What news, 
John? has Ralph arrived?” ‘as he entered the chamber 
With an open letter in his hand. 

“ No,” replied the merchant—a pale, harassed-looking 
man, with the air of one not quite s6 much at home in 
that elegant chamber as in his office, where he had 


| wrought, early and late, for thirty years“ no, ‘I'v: 


just come from the wharf, and the America is not in 
yet, and the underwriters feel a little doubtful about 
her arrival to-day. She was due this morning; but 
the storm of the night before last must have delayed 
her—blown her off. She'll possibly be in to-morrow. 
I'm sorry, after ail your expectations; but—~—” 

“No matter about the buts, John Balfour,” said his 
lady with much asperity, and the air of one whese 
authority was unquestionable in that stately mansion ; 
“if Ralph doesn’t get in, we can’t help it; he can’t get 
here unless the steamer arrives, that’s certain; but its 
shameful if it should happen so, after ‘ail our trouble to 
give this soirée to welcome him.” 

“ You know I thought it would be better to wait a 
night or two, if you must——” ventured Mr. Balfour. 

* Oh yes, you ‘thought ;’ no doubt you could foresee 
all this,” retorted the lady. “J thought you didn't 
want us to give the entertainment at all. But what's 
that open letter you’ve been fumbling in your hand 
ever since your entrance? Any more bad news ?” 

“Brother George writes me that I might look for 
Henry this morning,” returned the merchant, with the 
tone of one aware he is imparting an unwelcome piece 
of information; “ but he has not yet arrived, and——” 

“And what, John Balfour? I can bear anythi 
now! You expect him here in time for the soirée, 
suppose ? ” sneered the lady. 

“T think it very probable ho will be here to-night. 
The trains are all delayed since ‘the storm. You will 
please order a room to be in readiness for him, if he 
should arrive, Mrs. Balfour.” 

“ No doubt but you’d like the best reception chamber 
fitted up expressly for ‘brother George’s’ son, John 
Balfour,” began the lady ; but her tirade W?9aimlessly 
directed—the merchant had retreated. 

“Flow shamefully mean!” exclaimed Henrietta, no 
longer restrained by her father’s presence. “Tt nover 
rains but it pours! It is not enough that Ralph fails 
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us—Ralph, for whom we have se exerted ourselves} 
but this rustic ‘must be forced on us to-night! Of 
course he won’t know enough to keep out of the par- 
lours, but will insist upon proclaiming his relationship 
before everybody ! Mamma, I’hope you'll give James 
instructions to show him to his attic, and keep him 
there till to-morrow !” 

“ Never fear, my love,” replied the rubicund Mrs. 
Balfour. “Tf your father will persist in giving a home 
to all his country relatives, [Ml insure that.they sha’n’t 
disgrace the family: ‘Trast me. for managing John 
Balfour! But here is James with the lwneh; and, 
afterwards. dtess' yourself ‘with care, nry loves, for it 
is not impossible that’ Ralph may come, after all.” 





CHAPTER IL 


Late that,afternoon, when the merchant, John Bal- 
four, had been goné’a full hour from the wharf ‘to his 
élegant mansion, the forcign steamer came ‘up to her 
berth at the ‘pier, and straightway, amid the general 
confusion of disembarkation, a’tall, handsome, foreign- 
looking young man of some twenty-five’ years singled 
out a cab, and, bidding a porter’ lift his Inggage, 
gave orders to be driven to the Moravia Hotel. 

“Tl give them a surprise at Uncle John’s,” he mur- 
mured, sotto voce, while a ‘smile lighted up all the 
countenancé left unconcealed’ by ‘iis thick mufflers 
and travelling-cloak. “Tl go up to the hotel arid have 
a good supper, wait till late in the evening, then have 
myself, goods, and chattels conveyed to their house. 
They'll have givéh me up before that. IF wonder uncle 
Jchn wasn’t down, here to welcome me? 
they'd given me up till to-morrow.” 

And just as the last stroke of ten pealed out sharp 
and clear on the frosty air from the tower of the old 
church, while the tide of gaiety' was at its full height 
and the glare of gas intolerably bright in the elegant 
mansion in B Street, where Mrs. John Balfour and 
daughters received their guests, a carriage deposited 
the same traveller on the pavement, while his two 
trunks were lifted into the hall. 

“Mr. Balfour,” he exelaimed from the muffling-folds 
of his travelling-cloak drawn close about his face; 
“ did they look for. me to-night? ” addressing the foot- 
man. 

“ Ya-as sir,” drawled James, in a supercilious man- 
ner; “I heard them say something about expecting 
you. Up-stairs, sir, if you please.” 

At first ‘Ralph Balfour’s dark eye flashed, then an 
amused expression flitted over his well-cut lips; but 
the light streamed broadly from the open parlour 
doors, as well as from the gas jet in the hall, and, not 
wishing to be discoved by any incoming guest, or 
members of the family from within, he lightly caught 
up his trunk, and bounded up the tapestry-covered 
staircase, 

“Up here, sir!” cried the man from another and 
higher landing; and up andther flight he made - his 
way, and ‘still another, passing on the second story a 
Suite of rooms, through whose doors ajar he caught 
glimpses of ladies in moire antique’ and jewels before 
the mirrors, 

“Ali! a parfy! Got upin honour of my arrival!” 
soliloguised Ralph, as the strains of the Germania Sere- 
nade Band floated up from the parlour below. “ Wish 
I'd stayed at the Moravia in peace and quietness. Don’t 
want to be shown up asa lion freshly imported. These 
quarters are anything but inviting,” he added, looking 
around the narrow chamber. “Suppose the house is 
full to-night, though,” he added, excusingly, “ or it’s a 
mistake of this fellow. Tell your. master and mistress 
Mr. Balfour has arvived!” 

But the man hesitated, seeming unwilling'to convey 
his errand, — 

“Tf you please, bir,” he exclaimed, “the missus 
said you'd be tired enough togo to bed, sir. If you are 
at all exhausted, sir, and feel the craving of hunger I'll 
communicate any orders to the chief of the culinary 
department to provide something to refresh the inner 
man. The strains of enlivening music that reach our 
auricular organs, six, issue from the Germania Serenade 
Band, gto s, John aie veg 4 the young ae ba 
@ sworry this evening, thou ey are much - 
pointed -beeause Mr. ha he R 
send you up something to eat, sit?” 





“ Stop a mares’ t om the deuce do you take me 
for?” queried Ralph of the retiring servant. 


_ “Why, apprehend. you're the master’s new clerk, 
sir, ‘the country cousin,’ as the missus. affectionately 
spoke of you, sir,” replied the servant supetciliously. 

A. twinkle Jit the young man’s eyt. He compre- 
hended all at once, 

_“ Well, I did come in rather late,” he said, stifling a 
laugh, drawing closer the cloak, which he had not re- 
moved, about his face, and assuming a broad country 
dialect, “P'rhaps "twouldn’t be kind 0’ polite to go 
down to-night. You'll tell Aunt Henrietty and the 
gals‘how ‘tis, how I'm tired riding, and concluded to 


wait till mornin’. But I'm. hungry, .I tell you! But 
ah! look here! tell Aunt Rr’ that the foreign 
steamer got in at dusk, and "tisn’t impossible that Cousin 


Suppose | 


Ip has. not arrived. Shall I. 


Ralph Balfour arrived in her.” And, while the servant 
made his speedy exit, the travelling cloak was dropped, 
and Ralph Balfour leaned back in his chair to give | 
utterance to a laugh which, but for the swelling music 
of the Germania Serenade Band might have been heard 
in the parlours below. 

Now, it so chanced that the same heavy winter's 
storm that had delayed the foreign steamer had algo | 
“snowed up” the railways; and it was by no means | 
strange that the train usually due at 7 p.m. did not | 
reach its terminus until three hours later, or thht 
Henry Balfour, when he jumped from the train to the | 
platform, was in some doubt whether to intrude upon | 
his uncle’s household at that time of night, or be 
driven to an hotel, 








tlie voluble body corporate, gesticulating violently from 
| their stand; and straightway the young man—who, 
| we notice, possesses'a good figure, intellicent counten- | 
ance, and fine dark eye—singles one from the score of | 
importunate cab-drivers. 

“Per'aps I'd better to a tavern,” soliloquised the | 
youth—* to the City Hotel. Ephraim Anderson always 
stops there when he comes to Liverpool. It’s late; 
Uncle John’s folks may be abed.” 

The coachman, who had. just tossed his, well-worn 
hair-trunk—that trunk wherein his mother had laid, 
with tears in her eyes, a little red-covered Bible between 
his nicely “done-up” home-made shirts; and down in 
one corner of which sister Kate had carefully bestowed 
a few dainty keepsakes—caught his passenger's soli- 
loqtty uttered half aloud. “ City Hotel, sir, you said?” 
he adiled, aloud. 

“Well, if I thought Unela John would be up— 
father wrote I should ‘be here to-day—do you know 
where John Balfour lives in B—— Street ?” 

“John Balfour, merchant?” asked the cabman, his 
manner instantly changing. 

“The same.” 

wae i 
_ “He's my uncle. I will go'there, though “it’s rather 
late,” said Alan.” 

“No danger but their candles are burning yet.” And, 
with a contemptuous smile for the “greeny” inside, 
Jehu rattled his passenger pell-mell through streets in- 
numerable, till he drew up before’ the merchant’s bril- 
Hiantly lighted mansion. 

7 » 





* * * 


“This way, Mr. Balfour. The young ladies have 
been expecting you all day. Afraid the steamer 
wouldn’t get in till morning. They felt terrible dis- 
appointed. This way, sir,” floated up to Ralph's ears, 
with the notes of the Germanians, as hé stood leaning 
over the stair balustrade in the upper gallery, whence 


“Cab. sir?) Have a cab, sir? any baggage?” urged | 


| this long tirade, Cousin Henry ! 


fortablo. sum of several thousands, and Honry Balfour, 
son of an honest, industrious farmer, and-who is willing to 
use his own head and hands to push his way through 
the world—forsooth, what a great gulf betwixt the 
two! An attic chamber, scantily furnished—oend this 
elegant, luxurious chamber! Ah, cousin, Henry, don’t 
flash your dark eyes.so! Fact, but more’s the pity, that 
gold is the god of half the world. Money makes aris- 
tocracy ; money makes birth and breeding; money 
makes;worth, honour, and manliness; money eonverts 
a dowdy into ‘ anelegant, statuesque belle’—a good-a- 
tured fellow. with no faultparticularly, savea vacwum in 
hisupper story,intoa ‘ vewy foime’ exquisite, whose life 
passes im.one long devotion to his neck-tie, aud finally 
exhales into nonentity amidithe aroma of midefleurs or 
jockey club—and money converts respectable. Jolin 
Brown, the grocer, into ‘J. Browne, Usq.’ But pardon 
I've got a plan in my 
head by which you amd I can read our purse-proud 
aunt and cousins.a wholesome jesson ; for I'll warrant 
this is none.of Uncle John's doings.” And a merry 
smile twinkled in Ralph’s expressive eyes. “My plan 
is this—we exchange characters. You disguise your- 
self in a/suit of my fine broadcloth, and. a French wig, 
and set of whiskers which 1 happen ‘to have in, my 
trunk upstairs. Appear below; speak in broken 
English, and [ll teach you a few I'rench phrases to 
fall back on; in short, do as you please; while I will 
assume your clerkship for a week or two, till we get 
tired of the farce. What say you?” 

“ But, Ralph, I am not equal to it. My will. is good 
enough,” replied Henry, while an appreciative smilv 
played about. his mouth; “but I shall commit a:thou- 
sand blunders, and expose myself. . Besides, they'll 
recognise the imposture.” 

“No, that is impossible,” urged Ralph. “I went 
from home a slight youth; I return in excellent health, 
and with figure well developed. They wouldn't know 
me,” 

“But I know nothing of city life. The French 
phrases would not be so hard, for [ read Frenclvall one 
winter with sister Kate; but I should blunder intu 
some mistake or other with that crowd down-stairs. 

“Give us’ your hand again, my dear fellow!” 
claimed the delighted Ralph, stifling a laugh. 
it. A man who is never asluimed to confess his igno- 
ranee of what he doesn’t understand, and keeps)a sharp 
‘look-out,’ will get along well enough. No matter 
about the forms. I'll risk you for blunders with those 
keen'eyes of yours. If you make a mistake, and find 
ladies inelined to laugh at you, put it through boldly, 
and that'll turn the laugh on them; bring out your 
French—call everything by outlandish names—ridicule 
everything Hnglish—criticise the ladies—pause know- 








he had emerged from his chamber. “Warm fire in 
the grate, sir. Hope the apartment feels comfortable ; 
mistress will be delighted; I'll give orders for James 
to bring up something warm.” 
“T should like a cup of hot coffee,” Ralph Balfour 
héard in reply; and a smile gathered about his lips; 
and when, after the lapse of five minutes—still keep- | 
ing his station of ‘sentinel from the upper landing of 
the circular staircase—he saw James retire, after bear- 
ing a tray into the room, he hastily descended, and 
tapped softly at the door. 
A tall young than, with pleasing physiognomy, but 
clad in a suit of somewhat rustic fashion, and evidently 
not quite at, home in that elegantly appointed chamber, 
answered the summons. 
“T am Ralph Balfour,” he said, entering, “and you 
are é 
“ Henry Balfour, from Craven, Yorkshire.” was the 
reply. 
x And your father and mine—George and Joseph— 
were brothers, which of course makes us ‘ first 
cousins,’ as grandmother would say. Let's shake 
hands on it.” And Ralph smilingly extended his hand, 
which was as frankly accepted. “ Now, then,” he con- 
tinued Ralph, speaking hastily, “you must excuse my 
unceremonious éntrance, which I will account for in 
this wise; You havecome here to be Uncle John’s 
clerk. You see Lknow-all ebout it, though I’ve been 
in this house scarce half an hour ‘longer ‘than 
yourself. There’s a mistake occurred, natural enough, 
perhaps, under the circumstances, yet none the less 
aughable; but, if we don’t turn fhe laugh on them, 
then it’s our own fault, Cousin Henry. ‘You see it’s 
simply this. To-day, I was expected home from 
France, where I have béen these two years; and you 
were also looked for vi@ the railway. Bat the steamer 
did not arrive at the time she was due; hence they 
gave her up for to-night. But they did expect you ; 
and, on my arrival, that stupid fellow, who doubtless 
had had his orders from my worthy aunt, investing mo 
with yoyr personality, took me up three or four flights, 
‘into one of the servants’ chambers, and took particu- 
lar pains to impress on my mind the fact that my pre- 
sence could be dispensed with below to-night. Half an 
hour after, you arrived; and mark the difference! 
Ralph ,Balfour, scapegrace, who to have no 

















particular virtues of his own, save. the fact that he in- 
herited from his poor dead and gone father the com- 








| nephew.’ 


ingly before the paintings—talk about ‘the old mas- 
ters,’ and, in short, put on airs, and ‘swell’ extensively, 
and you'll do. I wouldn’t be surprised if half tle 
ladies below were flounced, rouged, and crinolined pur- 
posely for you to-night, Henry. but come; wemmsn’t 
stand here all night, or aunt will iorget etiqnette, and 
insist upon hastening up’ here to weleome ‘her dear 
Come up into my: room to arrange the meta- 
morphosis, Henry.” 





CHAPTER IIL 


“ Wuat is it, Uncle John? Why do you sit here in 
this gloomy room when we are ail so happy?” And 
little Caroline Lindsay laid her hand earessingly on 
John Balfour's shoulder. 

It was an ill-lighted room into which the girl had 
softly crept to stir the coals in the dusty grate, and 
then to creep up beside the merchant, ‘ho sat with 
lis wrinkled ‘foreltead bent on his thin bands in an 
attitude of great dejection. 

“ Why, my little girl, whatsent you here? To try 
and comfort Uncle John ? to share-his gloomy’ theug hts, 
eh?” And John Balfour drew her into his lap, svith 
an effort at a smile, which, however, failed to dispel 
that harassed, troubled look from his forehead. “You 
should be dancing and enjoying yourself ‘with the:rest. 
You should be’ flannting in satin and diamonds,’ and 
leave an old man to sit alone to his dvcariness, as: they 
do, Go!” And he put her from him, speaking bit- 
terly. 

But Carrie came back; and the tone was’ very 
womanly in which she said: “ Now, Uncle John, don’t 
talk so! I’m sure I don’t think you! would, if you 
knew how sad it made me feel. It makes me very sad 
to see yon so unhappy.” And she laid her eheck 
caressingly to his. 

For a moment, the oli man pressed her cheek silently 
to his own withered one; then he spoke in a‘softer 
tone. “Ah, Caroline, you grow every day more like 
your mother! Just so-she.used-to steal up behind ‘me, 
put her arms round my neck, and kiss me, when we 
were children together in the old farm-house.” 

“ We two loved éach other best, I used to think, of 
all-who were born and cradled in that,old farm-house. 
Oardline— Kate we always called her—was.my darling 


and my pet; in all my boyish troubles she was. my 
comforter 


3 and though she was full six years younger, 
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yet I looked upon her as a little woman—and her ad- 
vice was always a woman’s advice, too. Poor girl! 
she wasn’t any too happy in her married life ; and 
after the loss of many children and husband, she died 
in my arms, leaving one orphan—you, Carrie—the sole 
legacy of my poor Kate. But I am glad you are like 
your mother, my girl. John Balfour has one comfort 
left yet in all his gloominess.” 

“ But, uncle, I wish you wouldn't sit here so often ; 
I wish you would go in the parlour to-night; come! ” 
pleaded Caroline. 

“Not I,” laughed the merchant, hoarsely. “Why, 
they wouldn't know me there! Mrs. John Balfour 
knows me when she asks for a hundred pounds or so 
to squander in finery; my girls know me, too, when 
they tease for pin-money, or the means to givea party; 
but that’s all! Mrs. John Balfour and her daughters 
drive out daily in their carriage; they attend concerts 
and the opera; they give entertainments; but poor old 
John Balfour is never seen there. I begin to think 
that John Balfour is only a silent partner in this con- 
cern!” And again that strange laugh—a mixture of 
sarcasm and pain—floated out through the dim room, 
where the merchant sat often till midnight at a baize- 
covered table over his papers. 

“Oh, uncle, don’t! I wish I could do something to 
make you feel happier!” said Caroline. p 

“ Well, don’t you?” echoed the merchant. “ Who 
steals here every night to bring me my tea, to warm 
my slippers, and then creeps into my lap and looks into 
my eyes with the eyes of her mother? Is it my daugh- 
ters, either of them? No, Carrie, I have no daughter 
but you!” And the sadness of John Balfour's voice 
would have moved you to tears. “Child, I did not 
look forward to see this day when, forty years ago, I 
slung my little bundle of clothes over my shoulder, and, 
kissing them all good-bye, and kissing my mother and 
Katy last up there in that old farm-house, set out to 
seek my fortune. I have worked and toiled. I mar- 
ried a poor girl—poor, but ambitious—and we worked 
and toiled tegether till fortune smiled on me, and I 
grew to bea rich man. But riches don’t always bring 
happiness, child—no, no! Poor Joseph! He came to 
London a year or two after I, got into business, was 
sent to India by the firm, and accumulated an immense 
fortune; but he didn’t live to enjoy it; left it all to 
Ralph. No! wealth doesn’t always bring happiness. 
I'd give half I’m worth to enjoy life as George does, in 
the old homestead. I fairly envied him last summer !” 

“Uncle, why don’t you buy a farm and leave this 
business that wears you death?” asked Caroline. It 
would be so beautiful among the birds and flowers, and 
in those grand old forests.” 

The old man’s eyes kindled. ‘The same woods 
where Katy and I used to play in childhood!” he said 
enthusiastically: then his kindling eyes faded. It’s 
impossible, child; I am chained to it here—the cease- 
less treadmill of trade. Once I might have done it; 
but not now.” 

“ Why, uncle, you're a very wealthy man, and I’m 
sure it wouldn’t cost so very much to buy a nice little 
farm,” exclaimed tbe girl. 

“No, not so very much; but if ” And John 
Balfour whispered something strangely exciting in his 
niece's ear, if one might judge from the start which 
Carrie gave, and the bitter, hopeless expression that 
settled on his own compressed lips. 

“Oh, uncle! is itso bad as that? Why don’t you 
tell them of it? I’m sure they would economize, and 
do anything to prevent it.” 

“ Economize! girl, the word is unknown in Mrs. John 
Balfour’s vocabulary. Once, when she was Henrietta 
Stevens, when we went to housekeeping in a narrow 
court, and up three flights at that, it might have been ; 
but not now, when she lives in B—— Street, and keeps 
her footman. It is too late. Didn't I protest against 
this night’s doiags—this night's music, and supper, and 
new dresses, which at least will cost five hundred pounds 
—and that five hundred not my own money? And 
all to welcome Ralph, who, after all, didn’t come! 
Wonder if they’d take one-hundredth part the pains 
to welcome brother George’s boy, who's coming from 
beneath the old homestead to begin a new life in this 
toiling city? Heaven save him from the mistake his 
poor old Uncle John made! Ah, Carrie, it’s too late!” 
said the old man, sadly and bitterly, “ they've got to 
take it when it comes, and we'll all go down together! ” 

And there, while the harassed, careworn merchant 
sat in the gloomy communion of his own thoughts, with 
Carrie Lindsay’s soft cheek pressed closer to his, the 
feet of merry dancers shook the floor above, and the 
intoxicating strains of one of Strauss’ waltzes filled the 





air. 
O Mirth, O Sadness, how oft ye tread—unrecognized, 
but twin-handed—side by side ! 





CHAPTER IV. 
Meantme, leaving the pair to the dimly-lighted 
room, let us hasten to witvess a scene which is being 


enacted in Mrs. Balfonr’s pa:*lours. 





man, had hardly succeeded in telegraphing to his mis- 
tress, and that lady, after impatiently awaiting the close 
of a quadrille, in conveying to her daughters the intel- 
ligence of the late arrival, vid the steamship America, 
ere a tall, elegant looking (?) young man, dressed in 
the extreme of the Parisian mode, and with his dark 
sun-browned features half-concealed by a pair of black 
whiskers of fabulous dimensions, and moustache of the 
same glossy hue, made his appearance in the doorway, 
and was announced loudly, as 

“ Mr. Ralph Balfour!” 

“ Ah, ma chére aunt!” exclaimed the new comer, as 
the delighted Mrs. Balfour hastened forward to receive 
him, bestowing a most cordial embrace and welcome, 
“ ma chére je suis trés happy to return to my 
native city and votre i maison!” and with a 
profound bow (a posture a trifle between a dancing- 
master’s and a kangaroo’s, as he expressed it afterwards 
to “ Uncle John’s clerk,” pro tem.), he kissed the tips of 
Mrs. John Balfour's gloved fingers. 

“ Ralph certainly has grown fine-looking,” thought 
Henrietta, as she came near her mother’s side, and the 
pensive Adelia, leaning on the Count Mattini’s arm, ex- 
claimed enthusiastically, “Oh, it is Cousin Ralph, re- 
turned from France! He certainly is distingué looking. 
I must present him to you;” and she languidly ad- 
vanced to meet him. 

“ Ah ma’m’selles, ma chére cousins!” exclaimed the 
young man, gaily, “ Ralph Balfour is but too delighted 
to find himself recognized, and to see you looking so 
well, so parfaitement charmant! Ah, chére amies, give 
me the roses and lilies of my own clime to those of 
foreign lands!” And then, bowing to the count, whom 
Adelia had duly prggented, he offered an arm to Hen- 
rietta, and was hastened away for presentation to other 
guests. 

“ Roses and lilies! what a delicate compliment!” 
mentally sighed the fair Adelia, viewing her own 
colourless face in a pier-glass; “lilies! how refined— 
how sweet! and I'm sure sister is looking uncommonly 
well to-night ; that pale amber tones down her colour 
marvellously! Don’t you think the atmosphere exces- 
sively sultry, Count? It is deliciously cool in the con- 
servatery, and the flowers are odorous with balm,” she 
added aloud. 

“T zall be only ze too happie to promenade le Sig- 
norina to ze fleur room ;” replied the Count Mattini, in 
a shocking mixture of broken English, French, and 
Italian, as he led her thither. “ Ah, zis is superbe, dé- 
licieuse, cara mia!” he repeated boldly, yet in a tone of 
tenderness, to the credulous girl at his side. 

“ Maria, it puzzles me; I can’t see a trace of Ralph 
Balfour in this freshly imported popinjay the Balfours 
are going into ecstacies over,” said Frank Chamberlain 
to his sister, a fair, golden-haired, blue-eyed young girl 
on his arm. 

No more do I, Frank,” was the reply ; “ yet the form 
is his, and the eyes—you know Ralph always had fine 
eyes, Frank—But Henrietta is bringing him this way. 
He does not recognize us. She will introduce him.” 

* * * * * 


“ You jest try that game agin, and I'll knock ye into 
the middle of next week!” came in a stentorian voice 


from the hall, where the elegant footman. _— reat per- 
turbation, was vainly essaying to prever > appear- 
ance of the country cousin in his mis. _ .’s elegant 


drawing-room. 

“ Purty work, this,” came in still louder tones, “ to 
find Aunt Henrietty and the gals gettin’ up a great ball 
all on my ‘count, and you tryin’ to keep me out o’ sight, 
*cause mabbe, I aint finified up like some of these ere 
London fellers! George Balfour’s farm, setting aside 
the crops and live-stock, would fetch more to-day, 
under the auctioneer’s hammer, than half o’ these city 
folks! So stand aside and give a fellow a pass.” And 
a pair of thick boots strode boldly forward over Mrs. 
John Balfour's Persian carpets. 

“ Heavens! what a shosking creature!” ejaculated 
a.city belle, raising her eyeglass to survey the figure 
clad in a suit guiltless of covering either wrists or 
ankles, 

“What will our guests say? I wish John Balfour's 
relations were all sunk in the Red Sea!” rushed through 
Mrs. Balfour's mind, if not to her tongue’s end, as she 
rushed forward, endeavouring by a politic move to 
meet him on the threshhold, and thus conceal him from 
the full view of her guests. 

But no ; the enterprising new comer was not to be 
so turned aside. With fearfully long strides he had 
already advanced rapidly, stopping short just under the 
chandelier to avoid contact with his aunt’s sweeping, 
voluminous robes. 

“Haow d’ye do, Aunt Henrietty? haow d’ye do? 
Ye'd given me up to-night. How’s the gals, and how’s 
Uncle John?” 

“Heavens! what a shocking mistake. It is papa’s 
new clerk—only a poor country youth whom papa took 
pity on and hired, and no relation at all, I assure you,” 
exclaimed Henrietta, red with anger and mortification. 
“That stupid James! how dared he allowed him in 
here? Pray go and get him away, Cousin Ralph. It 


That elegant specimen of humanity, James, the foot- } will be so annoying. What will people say?” 





“ Oh, I shall die! _Do, pray, have James order him 
out, ma,” whispered Adelia, whom the loud-spoken 
words had interrupted in listening to a very eloquent 
avowal of love from Count Mattini in the conservatory, 
“He will mortify us all to death, ma!” she whispered 
more faintly in the maternal ear. “ Keep him away; 
he’s coming!” 

“Declare! I’m glad to see ye, gals. Why, if Hen- 
rietty don’t look fresh as a full blown piny! e’enabout 


as healthy as any o’ our Yorkshire gals. That summer © 
But Deely, she © 
Don’t eat © 


on the farm done ye good, didn’t it ? 
looks kind o’ ailin’ like. What ails ye? 
slate-pencils, nor bricks, nor nothin’, do ye, like Mir- 
andy Pike, to make her look delikit? Ye'll have to 
go and get yer colour agin. They say exchange o’ 
pasters makes fat calves; so you'd better try it, Cousin 
Deely, while I stay in London, and larn te be Uncle 
John’s clerk.” 

A smile ran round that splendid drawing-room— 
confined to the smile in the well-bred, but among those 
who, from innate yulgarity or pique, wished to mortify 
their entertainers, deepening into the half-suppressed, 
half-audible titter, more cutting than an open laugh 
could possibly be. 

But the elegant and travelled Ralph Balfour (pro 
tem.), pitying their confusion, came to the rescue: 
“*Pon my honnaw, the gentleman does his part capi- 





tally! Il est un bon querade, mad Oui, bon!” 
he said, addressing the distressed Mrs. Balfour. “A 


capital masquerade!” he repeated, loeking reund boldly 


and defiantly upon the company, as if to say, “ Let 
who dares contradict me!” 

“Qui, it is un capital zing. I saw ze trés same in 
Italie at ze Anglice ambassadeur’s reception,” promptly 
added the Count Mattini. 

Frank Chamberlain and his sister caught at this new 
turn of the tide, and came to the rescue; for both were 
too good-natured and thoroughly well-bred not to 
feel indignation towards those who evidently enjoyed 
the discomfiture of their hostesses. 

“Yes, my dear fellow, a capital masquerade, but no 
go here,” said Frank, laying his hand heavily on the 
mane shoulder, “It won’t do for you to come 

ere.” 

“ Will you come with me to the next room? There 
are some beautiful engravings I would like to show 
you,” asked Maria Chamberlain, with ready wit, laying 
her hand on his arm. 

“Wall, don’t care if I dew. I allers did like picters. 
But Jiminy! it pears to me Aunt Henrietty and the 
gals ain’t any too glad tosee me. P’raps, Miss, you 
could tell me where to find Uncle John? That fellow 
in the entry pertended as how I couldn’t see any o’ the 
family to-night.” 

“Certainly,” replied Miss Chamberlain, stifling her 
own amusement, as she conducted him to another 
apartment. “Here, Robert, show this gentleman to 
Mr. Balfour,” she said, firmly, to a servant. “ Or will 
you look at the engravings first ?” 

“Oh! no matter about the picters now! 
till some other time. Much fobleeged to ye, though, 
Miss ——. I’m im a terrible hurry to see Uncle John, 
you see.” 

“Then good-evening, sir,” said Maria, turning 
away. 

“Maria Chamberlain, please return to the drawing- 
room, and listen to the story of Ralph Balfour's 
travels,” came in a low, distinct voice to the girl's 
ears. 

She turned quickly; but the rustic, with slouching 
gait, was following the servant over the threshold. 

“How singular! that was the voice of Ralph 
Balfour himself,’ soliloquized Maria Chamberlain, in 
wonder. 

“ Ah, my dear Miss Chamberlain, whither have you 
spirited I’Inconnu?” maliciously inquired’ a super- 
cilious, fashionable exquisite, with a disagreeable de- 
risive laugh. 

“That is my secret,” boldly replied Maria. “so 
long as this ‘tittle ruse has proved such an absolute 
success as not only to amuse her guests, but really to 
put too great a tax on the good-nature of our hostess, 

think it best to let it pass. Mr. Balfour, I believe | 

mised you my agreeable company for the Wedding 
h which the band are just striking up.” And so 
Maria Chamberlain’s tact and presence of mind diverted 
the attention of the company. Mrs. John Balfour and 
her daughters rewarded with expressive glances of 
gratitude; and, during the remainder of the social 
evening, if the advent of “Young Clerk” was re- 
ferred to, it was as “a successful ruse,” “ a good joke,” 
“a capital masquerade,” performed by some privileged 
gentleman guest; while some even went so far as to 
affirm that it was sanctioned by Ralph Balfour and 
Frank Chamberlain, who seemed on excellent terms 
the remainder of the evening. 

But some there were who, discussing the affair over 
their late breakfast next morning, voted the whole 
thing as “shockingly ;” even expressing their 
belief that it was a bond mal. apropos happening, 
and ended with a sneering tirade against parvenus 4 
general, and the Balfours in particular, 
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OHAPTER V. 


“J say, my dear fellow,” exclaimed Ralph Balfour | 
(in propria person), coming softly into Henry’s room, 
after the household was still—“ I say ‘this is a capital 
masquerade.’ ‘I saw ze same zing in Italie at l’An-| 
glice ambassadeur’s ball.” Give us your hand my dear 
boy. Mathews, the great comedian, could not have 
sustained his part more admirably. Ah, you're an 
honour to the Balfours! French perukes are becoming 
to ‘your style.’ Do you know, Henry, that nature 
turned you out a handsome man? They do get up 
some fine-iooking specimens of the human race up 
there in the shadows of the Craven Mountains. Stand 
up here, and let me look at you fairly. Fine form, 
well-cut features, handsome mouth, and expressive 
eye—a trifle brown; but that’s easily accounted for. 
That comes of exposure to foreign suns; ha! ha!” 
And the two young men laughed long and merrily, as 
they stood beside the cheery grate. “I'd like to carry | 
the joke a littlefurther, with your concurrence, Henry,” 
resumed Ralph, “it can be easily done. You must 
give out, early in the morning, that an engagement to 
meet a friend, or something of the sort, takes you out 





of town fora few days. There isa friend of mine up 
at the Moravia, who is going on to Manchester for a 
week orso; and I'd like you to bear him company, and 
look around a little before you settle down to business. 
Never mind the expense; that’s my look out; you're at l 
my disposal, you know, for a week or so, Cousin | 
Henry. Meantime, I'll attend to your clerkship, and 
make it all right with Uncle John, if he suspects any- 
thing. He questioned me rather closely, last night, 
about ‘ brother George’ and ‘ the old homestead.’” 

“ Well, if it’s your wish to carry the affair further, 
so be it,” replied Henry; “ butI should decline if I 
were to remain here, for to-night. I came nigh betray- | 
ing myself several times. There were people here, it 
seems, who had known Ralph Balfour before his foreign | 
journey; and I was treading on tieklish ground, I tell | 
you, cousin. But didn’t you come it rather strong , 
Ralph?” 

“ Perhaps so,” replied Ralph with a smile. “I found | 
Uncle John; and I found, too,” he added, a moment or 
two after, during which he gazed dreamily into the 
glowing coal fire—‘“I found, too, the sweetest face I 
have looked on this many a long month—the sweetest 
face hidden on Unvie John’s shoulder in his library. 
What can she be, Henry? for I am sure she is neither 
chick nor child of Aunt Balfour's; and of course she 
isn’t governess, or any one in that situation. I saw 
her but a moment, for she glided away, after looking— 
rather amusedly, I thought—at my outre rig; while 
Uncle John, I suppose, forgot to introduce her; and I 
—well, somehow—I couldn't bring myself to think of 
asking further than the name I heard him utter when 
he said, ‘ Good-night, Carrie.’” 

“* Carrie!’ Why, Caroline Lindsay !—your cousin 
and mine—Aunt Kate’s only daughter! Uncle John 
took her here at Aunt Kate’s death, last September,” 
replied Henry. “Then she is pretty. I haven't seen 
her since she was a little thing.” 

“ Beautiful as an opium reverie, as some one has 
poetically expressed it,” said Ralph, enthusiastically. 
“But this is the first intimation I ever had of her 
presence in this household. They wrote me by every 
steamer—carefully chronicling every event in their 
world of fashion—recounting Mrs. This-and-That’s 
soirée, Madam So-and-So’s fancy ball—even the arrival 
of every opera singer and ballet danseuse, but no word 
of blue-eyed Carrie Lindsay, the sweet child, the lonely, 
homeless orphan. Aha, Mrs. John Balfour, my worthy 
lady aunt! aha, my elegant lady cousins!” But the 
contemptuous curl that reached Ralph Balfour's lips ex- 
pressed more forcibly than words could have done what 
remained unsaid. “ Henry,” he added, after an interval 
of silence, and laughing lightly, “I used to think I'd 
come back and marry Maria Chamberlain. She was a 
sweet girl of fourteen when I went away; but that’s 
past now ; albeit she did kindly offer to ‘show me the 
picters’ to-night. I saw her conversing gaily with 


you, a 

“ Yes—fair, ladylike, and gentle,” said Henry, in a 
~~ musing tone, as if communing bepetres 2 and 
P it memories, too, judging by the slight flush on 
 ragycwe » judging by g 

“T declare, my dear fellow, if I don’t believe you're 
smitten! Good! capital! I like it!” exclaimed Ralph, 
delightedly. “Don’t blush so! I don’t believe Maria’s 
engaged! I should love her dearly for a cousin. I hope 
you'll win, my dear boy.” 

“Ralph Balfour,” said Henry, while the flush on his 
cheek, breaking up through the fint of brown, became 
painfully red, “this is strange language to a farmer’s 
son on the eve of his advent in e great city, where he 
will make only one of the thousands toiling on, like 
himself, in the of a brighter future. I deny 
nothing,” he added, ingenuously; “I admit that she 
whom I met to-night was all beauty, goodness, and 
gentleness. Cousin Ralph, your position in life and 
mine are widely different, and, remember, a poor clerk 
and a rich and beautiful city belle are widely 





Tiknow my position better, Ralph.” 






Ralph Balfour eyed keenly and appreciatingly for a 


| moment the stalwart, youthful, and handsome figure 
| Standing there in the firelight, and the light of pur- 
| pose, love, and pride beaming in the dark hazel 


eye. 

“ Henry, you are one of Nature’s noblemen!” he 
said enthusiastically, offering his hand. “By your 
noble manliness and resolve, you shame me into action. 
You show me that there is something better than to 
lead an idle, inane life; something better than to be 
the spoiled child of fortune. I approve of your deter- 
mination to win your way in the world, as I mean to 
win mine henceforward. Another week shall find us 
both at our posts of duty, and, Henry, Uncle John shall 
appreciate you. And remember this, too, my boy: 
Maria Chamberlain I have known from childhood for a 
true-hearted, impulsive girl, and I know now that she 
is, unlike half these flaunting, city belles, a whole- 
souled woman. I do not think she is engaged, and 


| she is worth an effort to win her. Good night, 


Henry.” 

And while the farmer’s son stood that night thinking, 
thinking in the waning firelight of that luxurious 
chamber, while the pulses of the city’s heart was 
hushed without, Hope and Love, sisters twain at birth, 
but, alas! parted rudely oft-timesin the great world- 
— hovered together in the vantage-ground of his 

eart. 

And then Henry reverently drew forth the little red- 
covered Bible from his trunk, and read a chapter, 
thinking of the loved home far away. 





CHAPTER VL 
Scarce six weeks from the day on which we first 


| looked into the stately mansion in B—— Street, a 


nicely-arranged elopement, in which affair the elegant 
Count Mattini and Adelia Balfour were to be the prin- 
cipal actors, was providentially “nipped in the bud” 
by the timely arrival, from London, of a brace of 
police-officers, who politely requested the presence of 
the slightly-confused Italian noble (?) to answer a 
charge of embezzling funds from his employer—a re- 
spectable hotel-keeper—to a great extent! 

And also, in less than one year from that period— 
worn to a very shadow by his exertions to “ keep 
aboveboard” meantime—when in the general crash 
which “ the hard times” induced throughout the mer- 
cantile world, John Balfour found himself on the verge 
of suspension, then that grey-haired merchant's credit 
was saved, and his position made secure, by the timely 
loan of a portion of his nephew Ralph’s safely-invested 
fortune. 

“ T must insist upon this, Uncle John,” urged Ralph ; 
“ you have been to me a father from my youth up; and 
the example of your patient, untiring industry has not 
been lost upoh me. Now, when I have become a man 
in action as well as in years—now, while the exercise 
of my rapidly-increasing profession is more than suffi- 
cient for my own wants, you will not refuse me the 
keen happiness of appropriating a portion of my accu- 
mulated inheritance towards propping your firm above 
this crisis that is shaking the commercial world to its 
centre. And especially, Uncle John, you will not now 
refuse to make sure what I know you have thought 
much of these declining years of your life—a farm close 
by ‘the old homestead,’ where, at your will, you can 
retreat to pags the remnant of your days in quietude 
and rest.” 

“God bless you, Ralph! You have lifted a heavy 
load off my head—a load that for nearly a twelvemonth 
has been bowing me to earth. I will accept what you 
offer, not as a gift, but as a loan. Trade must come 
up again; the wheels of business, now clogged, will 
turn again, and brighter days must yet come for our 
depressed land. Ralph, I feel twenty years younger, 
already!” And old John Balfour's face looked less 
careworn than it had for many a long day. 

“But, Uncle John, I fear I am not so unselish as 
you deem me in this offer,” said Ralph Balfour, Esq., 
somewhat nervously. “The fact is, Uncle John, I 
want good security—not notes of hand, or cheque, or 
mortgage, but’ I want you to give me—Carrie Lind- 

” 


“ Aha! so you would take an old man’s darling ? ” 
queried John Balfour with a sad smile, “ Well, nephew, 
I don’t wonder you want to gather that sweet flower 
to'your heart.’ Take her, Ralph, for I can spare her to 
you now better than I could one year ago, thanks to 
the lesson which you and Henry gave my daughters at 
that memorable party last year. Take her, and with 
her old Uncle John’s blessing.” 

“You have made me a happy man this day, Uncle 
John!” exclaimed the young man, grasping his hand 
enthusiastically. 

“There, not a word!” said the old man, hastily 
drawing his hand across his eyes. “ Haven't my old 
eyes seen it all along? Ah, that they have, Ralph! 
But a word about Henry. You know that I gave him 
the head clerkship last month; and next spring I in- 
tend to take him into the firm—Balfour, Reed, and Co. 








—eh, Ralph? There’s the stuff for a true business 
man in him. The Chamberlains make a great deal of 
him; he and Frank are inseparable. But do you know 
he’s gone over there to board, and study German with 
Maria, under her teacher? I used to think you liked 
Maria yourself, Ralph, eh?” 

“Hem, hem; the plot thickens,” replied Ralph with 
asmile. ‘German lessons, forsooth! If little Maria 
Chamberlain and Henry Balfour don’t become adepts 
in some other lore than guttural German, than I’m 
much misteken, that’s all, Uncle John. Comedies 
sometimes have unlooked-for tragic finales; and what 
should you say, Uncle John, if the acquaintance, com- 
menced once upon a time in your parlours, should 
some time terminate in a very serious and responsible 
engagement calling for a clergyman and a ring, in 
which Maria Chamberlain should sustain the part of 
wife to the whilom ‘ Country Cousin.’ 

M. W. J. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Nerriz TEA is said to possess valuable medicinal 
properties, and to exercise a curative influence in para- 
lysis, acute rheumatism, rheumatic gout, and other 
diseases. The mode of preparation is to fill a kettle 
with nettles, green or dry, pour on water, and boil it 
gently for half an hour, draw off the liquid and bottle 
it; if desired, a few hops or liquorice may be added to 
improve the taste. It is further stated that the drink- 
ing of this decoction is beneficial in cases of scurvy, 
asthma, gravel, and liver complaints. 


A Cure ror Sprarns.—Nothing relieves the severe 
pain often consequent upon such injuries as tincture of 
arnica, in the proportion of six drachms or one ounce 
to a pint of cold water. Let this be used asa lotion, 
and kept constantly applied. If the arnica be pro- 
cured from any good respectable chemist, it will gene- 
rally be found that all pain, swellings and discoloura- 
tion will soon cease. Subsequently, and to relieve the 
weakness and stiffness of the injured parts, elastic 
bandages, should be used; these, if well adjusted, 
combined, of course, with rest, and that cardinal virtue- 
—patience, will effect a cure. 


ADORNING THE Harr.—The fashion of sprinkling 
the ir with gold leaf has of late years been revived by 
the Empress Eugénie, the material used for the purpose 
receiving the elegant apellation of poudre dor. It will 
be a hint worth remembering for such as covet fair 
hair, and have scarcely enough of the precious metal to 
emulate the Emperor and the Empress, that the Ger- 
mans achieved the desired result with apparent satis- 
faction to themselves, by the use of a kind of soap, 
made of goat’s tallow and beech-wood. This soap, which 
was called Hessian Soap from being manufactured in 
the county of Hesse, was much used, if we may credit 
Martial, to stain the German wigs, in order to give 
them a “ flame-colour.”—New Views on Baldness; being 
a Treatise on the Hair and Skin. 








STATISTICS. 


An official return has been published of the officers 
and artizans employed in the various dockyards at 
home and abroad. Officers employed at home 334; 
amount of salaries per annum, 79,444/.; abroad 34; 
salaries, 10,2087. umber of workmen at home, 
16,694; wages, 962,806/. per annum; abroad, 930; 
wages, 49,5967. Total of officers and men, 17,992; 
annual amount, 1,102,054/. 


Expenses OF ForTIFICATIONS.—By a return re- 
cently issued, it appears that the total expenditure on 
fortifications up to the 31st of March last was 2,041,4491, 
made up as follows:—Payments for land, 704,306/. ; 
payments for works, 1,261,513/.; surveys of land and 
legal expenses, 35,164/.; and pay of officers, surveyors, 
clerks, and others employed designing and superintend- 
ing the works, including contingent expenses, 40,164/. 
The expenses for land and works at the following 
places have been :—Portsmouth, 764,729/.; Plymouth, 
393,870. ; Pembroke, 134,975/.; Portland, 122,193/. ; 
Gravesend, 78,462/.; Chatham, 122,241/.; Medway 
and Sheerness, 125,462/.; Dover, 190,718/.; and Cork, 
21,4987. Thetotal amount at the same date raised by 
the creation of annuities was 2,070,0001, and the 
amount of these annuities, which have been calculated 
at 3% per cent. interest, is 133,927/. 

RaGs AND Parer.—A return shows that within 
the last seven years the imports of rags and paper in 
the United Kingdom have been as follows :—In 1856, 
10,287 tons of rags, 16,767 cwts. of foreign paper; 
1857, 12,206 tons of rags, 12,057 cwts. of paper; 1858, 
11,394 tons of rags, 11,701 cwts. of paper; 1859, 
14,621 tons of rags, 18,338 cwts. of paper; 1860, 
16,154 tons of rags, 45,019 ewts. of paper; 1861, 
20,486 tons of rags, 94,358 cwts. of paper; 1862, 
23,943 tons of 128,639 cwts. of paper. Thus the 
imports of tage howe more than doubled since 1856, 
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oad Wel while the imports of foreign paper have increased since Mr. Trafford: Well, I will send overin some shape mad seemed.to »‘aurant allthis fuss. “How m 
tae that period by 177,172 ewts. The exports of British | or other, and see if I cannot get it stopped. Appli- | d require?” said the man at the entran 
Wits paper in 1858 were 106,557 ecwts.; 1859, 826,454; | cant: I know there are others at work, and one of | “ What of ? I don’t .teguire avything. You dof 
L Broa 1860, 112,514; 1861, 91,958; 1862, 129,440. These | them is Mr. Spite; it must be stopped by‘some means. require anything! Tixen what brings you here’ 
ie Prey facts bear out the anticipations of Mr. Gladstone,| Mr. Trafford: Come to me at Salford to-morrow. I| “Iam, here by compulsion.” . “Compulsion! Wy 
Biwi’ which were met with much ridicule and oppasition have heard that a horseshoe nailed over the door is a| then, has compelled you t:talro.up the place of a sy 
pele three years since. } very good protection ; but see me to-morrow. sctiber ?.” .“ A subscribat! to what?” “To ; 
#1; t ij | ‘The woman then left the court,amid loud laughter. on mal Loan.” “What! do all these persons co 
f PL : wet S44 | ? to apply for shares? ” “ Undoubtedly, and don’t you! bay 
a FACETIZA. | SPECIMEN PAGE OF THE ACADEMY CATALOGUE. “No; ¥ only require togoawa,y:’ “Thare is no dese: e, th 
tau lat ital | After being carefully corrected by the Editor thereof, and handed | ing the clamour which Arosa) at this .deelarati 
* } it A MERCHANT, advertising for a clerk, adds, “Those POE ter the Seer Lge « Who.is,.she 2,",cnies.one,.. “ Why does, she.take ; 
A who part their hair in'tue middle need not epply.” | 202 View of Burnham Breeches: « J. Brown. | her room.and: preyent other, people fromy fut: ing tha 
at i Suecuak, sur Trt Friendship, it is said, is love } 208 C) ristopher Columbia breaks the share es? » What brings her heve?? “ Leet her 
{be iy without its wines. Dut we have ahold friend: who, beg . ai. ~ eee.  T Sonesi oil.”,. “She. has been stopping the way these thr 
Ph ; / Mhouch He has no Winks, can My iiito’s passion with 204 Lucan, the Greek Satirist, writing : hours.” Had she not been very young aad. preity, 
hic identi? age. Plendh E _ his Duolognes:of the, Dead . \P. Robinson. great was the indignation of the crowd at her, intrusi 
eT, a Te skins c F | 205 Scene from Shouter's:Hil, Kent, that not even French gailantry covld have, protec; 
q PAXING FOR THI end Lath “Why don t you give a 2 with the Christian Pallas in the her irom being rather roughly handled. 
. 7, \ 8 tiie of that Greek i Laun oces lonally ¢ ashe a +< 4 — a. Suatth. , . 
eS imi country deacon of the new mikister— Why, do you | 39g A Nun taking the whale W. Willies, |, Noman om ‘Mermon.<i'e be put: the Coegven Middle 
eu Meh vsendlianettaeniationats, Reieaal aoe Riaet Be shes we pay for Lear . —— r "+p the Northern States.) That the salt whieh vy, It ie n 
‘ ANCOPSCARE Bode SuEUas it 05 De pa) | 207 Many asleep betweencapand lip” 1. Walker. originally destined for sowing the ruins of Charles: veerfull 
. 4 the best and we ought to have it. od | 208 View in the Biteef Benin —. . J. Thompson. | bekept to flavour the national humble-pie”=Fun. laa 
3 AN 's.—A story it e dof the; “Ocean, thou mighty Munster.” c0 
lige a prot hice yyy reer pate 209 Portrait of Mr. Gindstane, M.P., Conscrence-monEY EXTRAORDINARY.—The Chu ndlady 
> } ; the last widd/e, as Lord Dundreary would call it. | Chancellor of Buglaud . - BD Twiggs. cellor of ‘the Exchequer begs ‘to ecknowledge then ane 4G 
‘by Se “What part of the services do the young Jadies look | 210 Sea Fight. The Baile of Acton, ceipt of half'a penny postage-stamp from “A Workhou A Nev 
: ] out fer? The Aims (hynuis)—* Oh,” responded. the | between the gallows of Cesar - eta for os gear) omitted tet ria eA arted. 
Piayaly learned and witty prelate, “ that’s not applicable ta my | and Pompeii «. Z. Noodle. © pauper was earning ® précarious income.— Punch, ous sin} 
. Bl | wathedval, it can only be bneught.about in a chapel of | 211 My heart’s in the Highlands, Ben Sos person has commeneed selling photagraphs what 
w'e,, he’s (ease).” J Neve rs, With missed effect . J. Flops. the size of postage-stamps, with adhesive. hacks, tol d mor 
\. a Tue Latest Swixpite.—A new swindle has been 212 > is first pantermine - - « V. Wobbles. 1 stuck on to all articles to which an indisputable owne hed to 
detected in London. A ‘well-dressed man. called at the | 713 Scene trom Allen Rumsey’s Gentle ship is sought, such as books, hats, luggane, letix: fecent | 
4 houses of several of the gentry who. were,known to be | 914 « Ber rhe te h ; - M. Deddles. One thousand fora sovereign is+he price. What ne preven 
' ; out of town, and left parcels purporting to be from a | ~ ‘ pet powe'ta sunoot = E. Tootles and next? Tue R 
' well-k rp } ‘line fir “h ca arce ma ° or & £0 hale rac 
: ii Maly og pera mge——ieneet > = — che pave 215 Reading the Epithet on the Tomb : 0. Gifford. SOO aot, OF SoCtee UMC. lied. t 
iat keeper, thinking that:all was. ri ht, paid the money. } o7¢ RI Pdr mdsert Tue following instance shows that Scotch mu ed wit 
» a —y ?~ | 216 Design for the New Garlic oo will make a Scotchman do anything when ont. oi | 
thet On opening the parcels, they were found to contain | Covent Garden P. Green oar shea y owed h 
4 tthiess ol is, Vv > fi fe “nee, but > E i ase Vi 
64" morties ot hooks, vaine for onls-.fow geuem Ist lot7 Pasage of th lara thiough yi ey T, 
bar ip 4 a. co tie ee |, ap bis 8 the Dead Sea J.. Colenso. Scotch music on the violin, spent a winter-in Exch a it the 
" - mt the : 218 Firing the Bacon on : the Reeking 4 and of course soon, became acquainted with the mus @ her 
t 4 TH GARDEN. | Shropshire A. ‘Rasher. cal diletanti of the, place. Dining one, day witb ti 
7 ¢ A nice fruit for this time of year ate melons. In the | 219 Ride in the Aisle of W hite, with professor, the conversation turned upon Scotch musi THE M 
J autumn a pleasant variety may be obtained at the yots . . . F. Scratchey. and a strong. argument ensued as to its bearing co pvertisen 
it English Opera, ealled tlie Aif-red mellon. 220 Portrait of the Right Honourable petition with foreign music; the Scotsman (whom ve O%S 80 
; Female gardeners are in future to be called mow: | the Lord Vise ount Bladdervitle shall for the present designate, the: Fiddler) insisti: havin 
e lasses. | and Barsinister, K.T., F.G.S., that when properly played, nothing could excel.it; 1 aritably 
pr If your grounds want draining, the proper person to D.C.L. Painted for presentation professor, on the other hand, insisting that. it was og ™poré 
i apply to is Dean ‘Trench; he will also supply early | tothe Viscountess Bladderville and tit for the barn-yard. » Owmee 
1 4 English roots, if asked; but for she-reots Mr. Glad- Barsinister, by the tenants upon “Tl tell you. what,” says the Fiddler, “ Il Jay yougmme* from 
4 4 stome must be consulted. ‘The only plant admitted to his Lordship’s estates in King- bet. of £5 that if a. party of Scotchmen; oan. be; ¢ pund it 
i. F Exeter Hall during the May Mer tings are holy-anders. | _ _darlington and Nientyllicchyglyn® A. Toaty, R.A. | together, I'll make them shed tears one.minute, si is appeal 
be Articholes.—Mr. Calerait is the chief licensed pur- | 221 Venice attired by the Graces . JV. Bugler. | the next, and ‘dance the third.” nine, th 
( i} f s soothing 1 lants. A recom mendation, 222 King Edmund showing the first “Done,” says the professor, “and i your music unt bis 
e of the judges, countersigned by the Prince of Wales to the Welsh capable of that, I will, mot guly pey you the, £5 wi en if Be 
r al a wit ~ which he is 1nable to ad- at Carmarthen Castle’ . « e F. Snowden. ple 1A) but will be conyinced that it is the: mos OLD La! 
; minster a hearty i¢ to any one. | 228 Scene from thie ‘Wi awer's s Tail . &. Blacksheep. | Tiy, ening, pathetic, and best music in the world.” tom ami 
How to xz uve Mushrooms.—~Walk on to Salisbur 'Y 224 "The Scottish Islands of Jo ma and The difficulty arose,as tg getting an.oppoutunity / elf, whil: 
at Plain, where you can have asymush room as you like. | Staff rd, with Tlolbernin distance C. Sick. a trial, but this was soom oymiated. by, & thind pasty is ger st 
ie oh al Sheuld there be cold 1 er, cover your Fs ants with | 225 Mademoiselle Piclde homir 1y, as . | forming them that a. number of young Scotchmen: di sents of 
; mats; if these at® unobtainable, eet hold of a French i Selina in Don Gavarni ° - Af, Gactani. annually at the, Old Lendor Hatel, on the anniwers: pard to tl 
sailor, a regular mat-lot.—Fag.  ~ 226 Group from ‘Shiller’s Finding of of Burns’ birthday. This, was.a capital,opportunit; S a very 
¥ the Bell - « FP. Pump. the Fiddler, for those young men being principally raWithat hax 


iw } 


A BELIEVSR IN: WITCHCRAFT. Sealegs in Sieh ots Wite » J. Fogeyy A. boned, overgrown Scotqh: lads, who had recently le 


9° 1 
22 ed for 
Last week, at the New Bailey, Manchester, an | 228 Hill Penseroso, near Milton . . A, Lallygrow. .} their own country, to carry.tea. inthe neighbeurloo 


hty-two 


elderly woman applied to Mr: Trafford, the stipendiary | “Nor even let my footsteps fail were the very ones.u whom.he was sure to-make Milne, for th 
- — 2 To walk-over the student's oyster pail.” ory oe 
magistrate, to grant a snvimons, as some ‘person had | 229 “I wish I wae a buoy'again” . .G. Whitehead. hit. pd ninety 
been exercising an ev il influence overher. ant. Lae Getetiens Gian .. 4 oe All: being now. arranged, and the utmost secresy bei - 
Mr. Trafford: What do you want ?—Applicant: A 231 Mf Too } 3 t the Battle of agreed upon, the eventfyl day was anxiously look: Sod ‘a. 
summons for a kind of witcheraft; my “husband hag] “°* “*8rsboreugh, a® tke =a» for,, Atilength it.came, and the Fiddler and, profess pat 


Rammnikins, signals the Duke 
of Saveloy to attack martial 


kKmercers’ 
to ashe 





died from it;and I want it puta stop to. 


by an-introduction to.one of the party, got an invi 
Mr. Trafford: Who practices it: upon you ?—Appli- 


\tion.te the dinner. 













cant: A mau at Glossop, and I should be glad if you a SS atetat There were twelve altogether sat; down, and a, righ ron nme 
ae ome poe = oe vet robaceett My men, exeevates the chaigewRich — net las Meas the ee a wf pope of bea ing over 
5 - } - 6 : 
Mr. ‘Trafford: What have yousnffered?—Applicant : | ete ptm | en bes was proposed. TheBiddler.was not tong in , ree Me 
More than tepgues can express; oh, yes; many times | . area he had got. among, wright musical ah 2 au 
more, Iam persecuted, and wherever I live I have to a! = one F “ - J. Ramsbottom; Ri. w tif thes Were in; that, happy. 's wry ing 
flee, they persecute me so ; one of them has taken away | All perfectly correct, for Lord is in the cage. when oe were fit for anything. Atvlengit: he gat the lady 
my clock-weight, and he has been holding: witchcratt | —Punch. the professor @.wink, swvho at once proposed ythat’ 

. een S Oxx. afternoon last.week a lady was crossing the | friend should favour them with, a, Scotch tune ou tg — 
ase Mr. Trafford: Are you confident it is witcheraft?— | Place Vendome, when. she. pm crowd of people violin, ished, 
He: yi ; Applicant; Yes; he is a Glossop man, but he has com- | standing be fore tle hotel of the Crédit Mobilier.| “ Capital! capital!” cried the whole party. nd the at 
Rit; tt h aiitted the deed at Salford. | Wondering what it was all .about, she weut u The violin waa brought,and all were im. breathe but 

Lae 3! Mr. Trafford: Well, come to me, at the Salferd | to a policeman, and asked him what it, meant. ..‘‘ Fal anxiety. The Fiddler chose for the fixst tune, {Here 

AD, 8 ty ‘Town-hall, to-morrow morning.—Applicant : But will | into rauk, madam,” he replied, abruptly: “ you must | a health to them,that's,ama,’ and played it in the ma 
meer iy you protect me untilte-morrow? My life'is:im damger | not stand there and obstruct. the.traffic.”. “But Jonly | solemn, pathetic manner,., “ Lhat’s,a..waelu’ tune,” s 
) og drem witchcraft, and 1 want protection. | want/to learn——” “ You will know soon; take your | a great raw-boned youth to. his next neighbour, 

rae Mr. Trafford: Now can.1 protect you unless: you place behind the rest.” Shy and somewhat. timorous,;|/is that, Sandy; there’s, meikle in, thas: tane,: man, 





/ gome and live with me? and.Lamsure I don’t want | the lady, suffered herself to be pushed behind the.com-,|, reminds, me o’ ane that's gane”--Jamie.at tho, si 
















‘ i that. (Laughter.)—Applicant: I should think not. pact mass on the footway, hoping that her, curiosity | time giving.a deep sigh,,and. drawing his hend over | 
Gime * Mr. Trafford: What can I do to protect you?—}, would thus be satisfied. but, time,ilew by, the peopile,| long, gaunt fage,.to, hide the.tears win were tricklis 
a it Applicant : Stop Mellor’s witclicrait until to-morrow. | before her only advanced slowly, and the lady :got.|.down hig 
a iv Mr. Trafferd: But he is at Glossop. Applicant:. You | tired and wanted. to retreat. “You must not go away, | ;, "The Fiddler,, with his, keen eye, seqn perceived thc cause 
reat: i ‘write to kim, and make it al] right. } you incommode. us,” cried the bystanders. The poor | before he got through the, second part, Trae tune The 
pe Mr. Trafford: Well, I will write to him, onl tell sufferer lingered a second time, alarmed by the fierce, would have them/all,in. the same, mood,,.; He thers n girls? 






hiim to be quiet—Applicant: No, you must, write to |;imipatient ¢luces which were directed at her, At last, | threw his ‘whole ,soul.into the inaivement, played © 

him, and tell him to stop it. , (Laughter.) after three anxious: hours, she reached the door-sill in | tune as he had.neyer done before, and last 
Mr. Trafford: I will, if it will do you any, good.— | her turn, and found herself.stopped bya wicket. She | baxs,of the tune died. away, like.the dist achoy i 

Applicant: Bat I must Lave. protection. somewhere. | looked v,p and saw a functionary ,.whoseappeanance | was not a dry che@k among the, COPAY 
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“ Now is the time,” thought the Fiddler ; and, without 
opping & tmoment, struck up, in a bold, Vigorous style, 
Willie brewed a peck o’ maut.” Out went the hand- 
orchiefs—away went the tears. “Chorus,” cried the 
jddler; and in an instant all strack up~ 
For we are nae fou, We're nae that fou, 
But just a drappie in our e’e; 
The cock may craw, the day may daw’, 
But aye we'll taste the barley bree. 
The song ended, up struck, the Fiddler, in his best 
le, the reel of “Jenny dang the Weaver.” “Hey, 
6 deevils!” cried Sandy. “Scotland for ever! ” cried 
amie; and in an instant tables, chairs, and glasses, 
ere scattered in all directions, and the whole party 
ancing and jumping like madmen. Out ran the 
righted professor (for he did not know what might 
pme next); up came the terrified landlady, with her 
srrified train of inmates, but none durst enter the 
pom, the hurras and thumps on the floor being ‘so 
isterous; and it was only upon the entry of a Scotch 
aveller, who had just arrived, and who cried to the 
iddler for any sake to stop, that order was restored. 
It is needless to'say that the professor paid his bet 
1eerfully, and was fully convinced of the effect of 
scotch music; when properly played; and that the 
ndlady took care that a fiddler never came into her 
use again on Burns’ anniversary dinner. 


A New mode for getting money has just been 
arted. A man has opened an establishment where 
us sinners may, by paying a certain sum—according 

what they do—perform deeds} of penetenoe 
nd mortify the flesh A medical man_ is at- 
ched to this modern purgatory; he watches in the 
fferent stages of their torture, stopping them in time 
prevent any fatal results. 


Tue Rabbi Meisel, who formerly sat as deputy for 
racow at the Diet of Kremsier, is stated to have thus 
plied to the Grand Duke, who asked why the Jews 

ed with the Poles when the Emperor Alexander 
bowed himself to be a true father to them—* May it 
ease your Royal Highness, the Emperor Alexander is 
rtainly our father, but Poland is: still our mother ; 
nd if the father strikes the mother the children always 
ke her part.” 


Tue Missrnc UmBre.ia.—The following whimsical 
vertisement appeared in a London paper on Friday— 
Lost, an umbrella, in a cab, April2?4. The article 
bt having been sent to Scotland Yard, the owner 
aritably hopes it was taken by the next hirer in a fit 
temporary abstraction. If such should be the case, 
e owner would be extremely grateful for its return, 
t from its intrinsic value, but, being a gift, it has 
und it the hallowed associations of friendship. H 
fis appeal has no.influence upon the supposed _klepto- 
niac, the owner sincerely wishes the umbrella.may 
unt bim through life. A smalk reward would be 
ven if sent to,” &c. 
Op Lapies’. Eces.—There still exists an antiquated 
tom among the Jura peasantry which is strange in 
elf, whilst its accidental consequences sometimes are 
anger still. This custom is for godmothers to make 
sents of eggs to their godchildren at Easter. With 
rard to this usage, a-person living at Courtenak re- 
s a very remarkable incident which lately happened 
that hamlet. A god-daughter of seventy summers 
led for her Easter gift on her godmother, aged 
hty-two; but she was absent: from home, having 
ne, for the same purpose, to visit her own god-mother, 
pd ninety-four, for her eggs. 
SHOPLIPTING.—A lady (?) has displayed a new 
hod of shoplifting. She went into one of the great 
ercers’ on the Boulevard des Italiens, and going 
to asheepish-looking young.man behind a deserted 
nter, told him she had had'the misfortune to drop 
garter, and that, in consequence, her stocking was 
ing over her foot; she requested him to accommo- 
her with a piece of tape, and to allow her to put 
a behind the counter: The young man, blushing 
mson, instantly gave her the tape, and, in the most re- 
tful manner, vacated the dark side of the counter, and 
the lady, who at once helped herself to a silk dress, 
ch she tied under her crinoline with the tape. She 
m came forward and thanked the civil shopman, and 
ished. When the nian returned to his quarters he 
nd the dress gone, and instantly knew he had been 
* but too late—the garterless lady was out of 


ATECHISM FOR YounG GIRLS WHO WISH TO BE 
RRIED.—A few weeks since, two Paris booksellers 
eared before the Tribunal of Correctional Police of 
city, to dispute the ownership of a singular morsel 
terature, entitled, “Instructions to Grown Girls 
p wish to be Married.” In the course of the pro- 
ngs, some passages of the Catechism were read, 
th caused great amusement. The following is a 
imen: ‘‘ What is the most needful of all things for 
vn girls?—Matrimony. At what age ought girls 
harry ?—According as they are pretty. At what 
ought the prettiest girls to marry ?—At 16 or 18 
But if they are not pretty, at what age?— 


Whenever mp A: get a lover; they must not Tose an 
opportunity. hen a girl has not a lover, what must 
she do to get one?—There ate many means, What 
are those means ?—First, she must have prudence and 
modesty ; second, she must show herself industrious 
and a good manager; third, she must always be very 


| néat im her dress; and, fourth, she must not dress 


above her station, for that will drive away lovers rather 
than attract them. When a girl has a lover to her 
taste, what must she do not to lose him ?—She must 
love him truly, speak to him kindly, be always in good 


his rivals. 
what ought she to say?—She ought to appear very 
much surprised, and then to say that she was not aware 
that a person for whom she had so much respect had 
ever thought of her.” 


YANKEE Po.iteness.—The Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher (says “‘ Manhattan” in his last letter) has had 
@ chance of publicly insulting an Englishman, and he 
made the most of it. An Hnglishman was kept stand- 
ing last Sunday evening. At the close of the ‘sermon 
a collection was taken up. He put into the plate half- 


an Hnglishman; the superintendent of an anti-slavery 
school. I have stood up during the whole service, and 
no one has been polite enough to offermea seat. Yet 
I enclosea half-sovereign.” Beecher thereupon n 

the following speech :— Hereafter I wish my congre- 
gation and the ushers to understand, when they see an 
Englishman standing in the ctowd, who was superin- 
tendent of an anti-slavery Sabbath school. and whe 
has a half-sovereign in his. pocket, they must give him 
a seat instantly.” This was deemed a good joke for 
that Sunday. 


A Facr.—The ready wit of a true-born Irishman, 
however humble, is exceeded only by his gallantry. A 
few days since, says an exchange paper, we observed a 
case in point. A sudden gust of wind took a parasol 
from the hand of its owner, and before one hada chance 
to recollect whether it would be etiquette to catch the 

l of a lady to whom he had never been intro- 
duced, a lively Emeralder dropped his hod of bricks, 
caught the parachute in the midst of its Ellsler gyra- 
tions, and presented it to the loser, with a low bow, 
which reminded us of poor Power. 
said he, as he did so, “if you were asstrong as you are 
handsome, it wouldn't have got away from you.” 
“Which shall I thank you for first, the service or the 
compliment?” asked the lady smilingly. “ Troth, 
madam,” he said, again touching the place where once 
stood the brim of what was a beaver, “ that look of your 
beautiful eye thanked me, for both.” 


-_-_—------_-~---- 
BEAUTY. 


’T1s sweet to gaze on sparkling eyes, 
To watch their sunny light, 

To twine a wreath for raven hair, 
Dark as a moonless night. 


"Tis sweet to watch a joyous smile, 
To hear a laughing tone, 

And dream it has an echo caught 
From gladness of our own. 

Tis sweet to see a cloud of gold 
That shades a face as fair, 

To watch the red rose chase the white, 
And read the bright thoughts there. 


Yes! all these outward things are fair 
And beautiful to see, 

But theve’s another loveliness 
Is dearer far to me. 


The cheek may pale, the locks turn white, 
The bright eye may be dim, 
There is a holier spell than these— 


The answering soul within. HN. 


———EEE 


GEMS. 


He who knows the world, will not be too bashful. 
He who knows himself, will not be impudent. 

Do well, but don’t boast of it, for that will lessen the 
commendation you might otherwise have deserved. 

Ir your superior treats you with familiarity, it will 
not therefore become you to treat him in the same 
manner, 

Ir a favour is asked of you, grant it, if youcan. If 
not, refuse it, in such a manner as that one denial may 
be sufficient. 

Tre precepts of Christianity have a marked superi- 
ority over the tedious and intricate rules of modern 
theories. They teach what is intelligible—they enjoin 
what is practicable—they do not make the moral worth 
of the sufferer the sole, or in all cases, even the chief 
measure of his right tosuccour. They do not strain 
or relax the spring of our particular affectiona, but 





direct them in their proper tone towards their proper 


objects. They do not bewilder and annoy our minds 
by throwing compassion, or gratitude, or clemency 
into an hypothetical state of variance with justice. 
They admit the principle of loving those by whom we 
are loved, and they enforce the distinct, and certainly 
not inferior, principle of extending a portion of that 
love to those by whom we are despitefully “ vexed and 
persecuted.” 


The most abhorred thing in nature is the face which 





humour before him, and not coquette too much with | 
When a girl is demanded in marriage, | 


a-sovereign, wrapped up in the following note :—* I arm | 


“ Faith, madam,” | 


smiles abroad, and flashes fury when it returns to the 
| lap of a tender, helpless family. 

| THERE are many that despise half the world; but 
if there be any that despise the whole of it, it is because 
| the other half despises them. 

Tue moral world is, indeed, so wisely constituted> 
that our actual happiness is generally proportionate to 
the degree in which we are capable or worthy of being 
happy. 

SomME have wondered that disputes about oPinions 
| should so often end in personalities: but, the fact is, 
that such disputes begin with personalities, for our 
opinions are part of ourselves. 
| Tie ambitious sacrifices all to what he terms honour, 
Who values gold above alt 
| considers all else as tridling: who values fame above 
all despises all but fame. The truly virtuous has an 
| exclusive taste for virtue. A great passion has no 
| partner. ‘ 
| Hestration is a sign of weakness, for inasmuch as 

the comparative good and evil of the different modes 
of action about which we hesitate, are seldom equally 
| balanced, a strong mind should perceive the slightest 
| inclination of the beam, wiih the glance of an eagle, 
particularly as there are cases where the preponderance 
| will be very minute, even although there should be life 
| in one scale and death in the other. 


| as the miser all to money. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OrpeRs have been issued for the recall and breaking 
up of the Livingstone expedition. 

Awn earthen vessel, containing nearly 300 ancient 
silver and copper coins, has been dug up in a field at 
Farringford, the seat of Mr. Alired Tennyson, 

A pwarrF is exhibiting at Leavenworth, Kansas, 
who is nineteen years old, forty inches high, and weighs 
thirty-two and a half pounds. 

One of the first things which Dr. Longley, the new 
| Archbishop of Canterbury did, upon being elevated to 
| the Primacy, was to insure his life for the sum of 
| £20,000. 

Tue Ports has received a note from France inviting 
| it join the diplomatic action of the Western Powers in 
| favour of Poland. Tle Skah of Persia is said to have 
| received a similar note. 

| A most satisfactory proof of the durable efficacy of 
| preserved meats has lately been witnessed at Vienna. 
It appears that, at a banquet given there by a rich 
merchant, at whose table were several scientific gentle- 
| men, some tin boxes containing beef, found at Spitz- 
| berg last summer, were opened, and their contents 
partaken of by the guests. The inscriptions engraved 
on these boxes showed that they had been left there 
by: Captain Parry, in 1826—thirty-seven years ago. 
The meat was still fresh, perfectly free from smell, and 
its taste was excellent. 


THE LAND OF THE PRINCESS. 

DENMARK and very cold winters are closely asso- 
ciated in most peoples’ minds, yet the chief isle has the 
same latitude under which live the dwellers between 
Edinburgh and Newcastle, famous for coals and 
Bewick’s woodcuts. Zealand being nearly as flat as a 
bowling-green, and lying in the waters, should enjoy a 
mild. temperature in winter; and so it would were it 
not for the near neighbourhood of the fells of Sweden 
and Norway. During the rather restricted summer it 
experiences a great degree of heat, and the flies have 
it. all their own way, except where the ordinary plate- 
fuls of poison are laid out. for their destruction. The 
view of their myriads lying dead is only a shade less 
disagreeable than the wheeling of their living hordes. 
and the mischief they do. Another inconvenience in- 
cidental to fine weather is the unimaginable multitudes 
of ants which encumber the meadows, the slopes of the 
low hills, and the woods, so that the lovers of 
lounges—and few are so attached to out-door life in 
fine weather as the inhabitants of the Danish Islese— 
find it quite out of the question to sit down on mossy 
banks, and read or meditate, without being overrun or 
blistered by those industrious but tormenting litiJe 
animals. 

As Britain gets credit for her ci-devant oak-forests, 
Denmark rejoices in her extensive beech woods. It is 
wonderful, the large surface of the islands still covered 
by smaller or larger groves of beech-trees. Fonner 
travellers, considering the extreme cold of winter, the 








overpowering heat of the summer, prevalence of east 
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while the imports of foreign paper‘have increased since 
that period by 177,172 owts. The exports of British 
paper in 1858 were 106,557 ewts.; 1859, 826,454; 
1860, 112,514; 1861, 91,958; 1862, 129,440. These 
facts bear out the anticipations of Mr. Gladstone, 


which were met with much ridicule axd opposition | 
very good pretection ; but see me to-morrow. 
| 
| 


three years since. 





FACE TIR. 


A MERCHANT, advertising for a clerk, adds, “Those 





who patt their hair in tue middle need not epply.” 
Siverrar, nut Trev Friendship, it ts’ said, is love 
without it But we have an old friend, who, 





although he has no wings, 


extraordinary ease.— Punch. 


can fly into’a passion with 


Pa XING FOR THI ‘Bes “Why don’t you give us @ 
little of that Greek a .d Lati in occa ionally ?” asked 
‘country deacon of the new minister—* Why, page u 


understand ‘hom languages ?)” 
the best and we ought to have it. 


—* Nos bat we pay for 


} 


Hi's anp He’s.—A story'is going the round of the 


Weat-end clubs. 


the last widd/e, as Lerd Dundreary 


would call it. | 


Some one told the Bishop of Oxford } 


“What part of the services do the young Jadies look | 


£ 
out for? The kims (hymus),”— Oh,” responded. the 
learned and witty prelate, “ that’s not applicable te my 
«athedral, it can only be bnought about in a chapel of 
e's (ease).” 


THs Laresr Swixpnr.—aA new swindle has been | 


detected in London. A well-dressed man. called at thie 


houses of several of the gentry who. were, known to be | 


out of town, and left parcels purporting te be from a | 


well-known bookselliug firm. 
bore that a certain sum was to, pay, and the house- 
keeper, thinking that all was right, paid the money. 
On opening the parcels, they were found to contain 
worthless old books, value for only a. few pevee, but 
for which the adventurer had received something like 
12s. aud 15s. each. 
THES GARDEN. 

A nice fruit for this time of year are melons. 
autumn a pleasant variety 
English Opera, ealled the Alf-red mellon. 

Female gardeners are in future to be called mow- 
lasses. 

If your grounds want draining, the proper person to 


1 


In each case:the parcel | 


Tn the | 


may be obtained at the | 


| 228 Scene from the Winter's Tail 


| 


| 225 Ma lemoiselle 


apply to is Dean Trench; he will also supply early | 
iinglish roots, if asked; but for she-roote Mr. Glacl- | 
stome musi be consulted. ‘The only plant admitted to 
iixeter Hall during the May Meetings are holy-anders. 

Articholes.—Mr. Caltrait is. the chief licensed pur- 
vevor of- these soothing plants. A recommendation, 
however, from one of the judges, countersigned bythe | 
heriff, is necessary, wit it whieh he is unable to ad- 
minster a hearty ce to any one. 

How to 3 Cur Mushr .— Walk on to Salisbury 
Plain, whe you can hav as mush room as you lil. 

Sheuld there be cold 1 r, cover your plants with 
mats; if these at® inobtainable, get bh sid of a Frenth 
Sailor, a regular mat-lot,—Fup. 


A BELIEVSR #8 WITCHCRAFT. 

Last week, at the New Bailey, Manchester, an 
elderly woman applied to Mr. Trafford, the stipendiary 
magistrate, to grant a snvimons, ‘as some person had | 
been exercising an evil influence over her. 

Mr. ‘Trafford: What do you want ?—Applicant: A 
summons for a kind of witcheraft ; my ‘husband has | 
died from it; and I want it puta stop to. 

Mr. ‘Trafford: Who practices it upon ‘you ?—Appli- | 
cant: A man at Glossop, and I should be glad if you 
would write to him, Maister Trafford. (Laughter.) I) 
have suffered a great deal. 

Mr. ‘Trafford: What have yousnffered 2—Applicant : | 
More than tongues can express; oh, yes, many times 
more. 


flee, they persecute me so ; one of them has taken away | 


my clock-weight, and he has been holding; witchcraft 
in Salford. 

Mr. Trafford: Are you confident it is witcheraft:? — 
Applicant: Yes; he is a Glossop man, but -he has com- 
mitted the deed at Salford. 

Mr. Trafford: Well, come to me, at the Salferd 
‘Town-hall, to-morrow morning.—Applicant : But will | 
you protect me until. to-morrow? My life'is:in danger 
drem witchcraft, and I want protection. 

Mr. Trafford: 
@ome and live with me? 
°S. (Laughter.)— Appl 

r. Tratk 


and. am: sure I don’t want 
icant: I should think not. 


‘pttonnl Stop Mellor’s witclicraft until to-morrow. 
Mr. Trafferd: But he is at Glossop. Applicant: You 
write to tim, and make it-al] right. 
Mr. Traf 


No, you must, write to 
(Laughiter.) 


him to be quie t.—Applicaat : 
him, and tél! him to stop it. 


Mr. Trafford: I will, if it will do you any. good.— 
Applicant: Bat I must Lave. protection somewhere. | 


I am persecuted, and wherever I live I have to 


| 
| 


| 


Mr. Trafford: Well, I will send overiin some shape 
or other, and see if I cannot get it stopped. Appli- 
cant: I know there are others at work, and one of 
them is Mr. Spite; it must be stopped by ‘some means. 

Mr. Trafford: Come to me at Salford to-morrow. I 
have heard that a horseshoe nailed over the door is a 


The woman then left the court,amid loud lwaghter. 


SPECIMEN PAGE OF THE ACADEMY CATALOGUE. 


After being carefully corrected by the Editor thereof, and handed 


back to the printer for publication. 
202 View of Burnham Breeches: . J. Brown. 
2u3 Christopher Columbia breaks the 
wig « 7. Jones: 


204 Lucan, the Greek Satirist, writing 

his Duolognes of the Dead . \P. Robinson. 
205 Scene from Shouter’s Hill, Kent, 

witli the Christin Pallas in the 

distanee é « o EL Smith: 


206 A Nun taking the whale W. Wiliams. 

| 207 Many asleep betweencapand lip” \H. Walker. 

208 View in the Bite ef Benin . « J. Thompson. 

“Ocean, thommighty Munster.” 

209 Portrait of .Mr. Gladstone, M.P., 
Chancellor of Bnglaud . - DB Twiggs. 

210 Sea Fight. The Battle of Acton, 
between the gallows of Caesar 
and Pempeii 60 

211 My heart’s in the Hie hlands, Ben 

‘Nevers, with missed effect ° 

12 His first pantermine ° . 

13 Scene from Allen Bumsey’s Gentle 
Jack Sheppard . ; 

214 “Music hath power to suwoth the 
savage beast” . a 

215 Reading the E pithet o1 1 the Tomb 

“T wish I was were Analyze. 

216 Design for the New Garlic Club, 
Covent Garden . : ° 

217 Passage of the Isralites through 
the Dead Sea * 

218 Firing the Bacon on the Reeking 


ZT. Noodle. 


J. F . 
V. Wobbles. 


M. Deddles. 
E. Tootles. 
0. Gifford. 


P. Green. 
J.. Colenso. 


Shropshire A. ‘Rasher. 
219 Ride in the Aisle of White, with 
yots . . F. Scratchey. 


220 Portrait of the Bi, ght Honourable 
the Lord Viscount Bladderville 
and Barsinister, K.T., F.G.8., 
D.O.L. Painted for presentation 
tothe Viscountess Bladderville and 
Barsinister, by the tenants upon 
his Lordship’s estates in King- 
darlington and Nientyllechyglyn* 

221 Venice attired by the Graces 

222 King Edmund showing the first 
Prince of Wales to the Welsh 
at Carmarthen Castle’ . ie 


A. Toady, RA. | 
V. Buffer. 


F. Snowden. 
S. Blacksheep. 
6 Seottish Islands of Jona and 

tafford, with TTolbernin distance C. Sick. 
P iclchominy, as 


224 Th 


Selina in Don Gavarni. - Af, Gaetani, 
| 226 Group from Shiler’s Finding of 

the Bell ; - « P. Pump. 
227 Sealegs in ‘Search of a Wife « J. Fogey, A. 


ad 

228 Hill Penseroso, near Milton . . 
“Nor even let my footsteps fail 
To walkover the student's oyster pail.” 

229 “I wish I was a buoy'again” . G. Whitehead. 
230 Lady Orderley’s Secret . - . A, Floyd. 
Marlborongh, at the Battle of 

Ramniikins, signals the Duke 

of Saveloy to attack ‘martial 

villas and Buffers, and throwing 

himself on the head of a regi- 

men, execrates the charge which 

won the day, and forced: the 

French to eviseerate their lions 
,, and flea. y y . J. Ramsbottom; RA. 
® All perfectly correct, for w Lord is in the cage. 


A, Laliygrow. 


One afternoon last.week a lady, .was crossing the 
Place Vendéme, when. she observeda crowd of ae 
standing before tlie hétel of the Crédit Mobilier. 


b W ondering what it was all .about, she weut u 


| toa policeman and asked him what it, meant. 


fow can. | protect you unless you | place behind the rest.” 


}: your incommoede. us,” 
ord: Well, I will write to him, nk tell | sufferer lingered a second. time, alarmed by the fierce, 





“ Fal ; 
into rank, madam,” he replied, abruptly: “ you. must 
not stand there and obstruct the.traffic.”| “But . only 
want to learn ” You will know soon; take your 
Shy and somewhat timorous, 
tle lady. suffered herself to be pushed. behind the com- 
pact mass on the footway, hoping that her curiosity 





ord: Wh at can I do to protect you?—) would thus be satisiied. But time,flew by, the peoyile 


before her only advanced slowly,.and the lady :got.), 
tired and wanted. to retreat. “ You must not go away, 
* evied the bystanders. The poor 


inipatient, eVauces which were directed at her, At last, 
after three anxious hours, she reached the door-sill in 
her turn, ‘and found herself,stepped by a wicket. She 
looked v.p and saw « functionary . whose appearance 


| 


scarcely seemed. to aurant allthis fuss. “How many 
do you, require?” said the man at the entrance, 
“What of? I don’t .require anything.” “You don't 
require anything! ‘Tyken what brings you,here ?” 
“Tam here by compulsion.” “Compnision! ‘Who, 
then, has compelled you ti talo up the place of ,a.sub- 
scriber ?)” .“A snbscribar! to what?” “To the 
Ottoman Loan.” “ What! do all these persons come 
to apply for shares? ” “ Undoubtedly, and don’t you ?” 
“No; i only require to goawajy-” Thave is no degerib- 
ing the,clamour which arog) at. this ,declaxation, 
“ Who. is,.she 2." , cries one,,. ‘\ Wthy does, she.take up 
her room and. prevent other: peopre, frony gettiag their 
shares?” “What brings her here? ?..,.dort her b 
oil.” .“She.has been stopping the way ;these three 
hours.” Had she not been, very. young and. pretty, so 
great was the indignation af the crowd at her intrusion, 
that not even French gallantry could have, protected 
her from being rather roughly ha: 

Norice or Motiox.—(T7o0 be. put to-the»Congress of 
the Northern States. —' That the salt: whieh “was 
originally destined for sowing the ruins of Charleston 
bedke pt to) flavour the national humble-pie.”—Fun. 

CONSCIPNCE-MONEY PIXTRAORDINARY.—The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequér begs to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt’ of half'a penny postage-stamp from “A Workhouse 
Pawper,” for Income-Tax omitted in better-days when 
the pauper was earning'a precarious income.— Punch. 


Some person has commeneed selling..photegraphs of 
the size of postage-stamps, with .adhesive. hacks, to be 


{ stuck on to all articles to which an indisputable awner- 


ship is sought, such as books, hats, luggage, letters. 
One thousand fora sovereign isle price. What next, 
and:next ? 


POWERFUL EFFECT OF SCOTCH MUSIC. 


Tue following instance shows; that Scotch music 
will make a Scotchman do anything when out. of his 
own country. 

A gentleman who was a first-rate performer of 
Scotch music on the violin, spent a winter.in Exeter, 
and of course soon, became acquainted with the musi- 
cal dilettanti_ of the place. Dining one, day with. the 
professor, the conversation turned upon Scotch music. 
and a strong argument ensued .as to its bearing .com- 
petition with foreign music; the Scotsman (whom we 
shall for the present designate, the: Fiddler’),insigting 
that when properly played, nothing could excel its, the 
professor, on the other hand, insisting that. it was.only 
fit. for the barn-yard. 

“Tl tell you, what,” says the Fiddler, “Til lay. you a 
bet. of £5 Phat if a, party of .Scatchmen; can:..bey go 
together, I'll make them shed; tears one. minute, sing 
the next, and‘dance the third.” 

“Done,” says the professor, “and if your music is 
capable..of -that, I will, not guly pey you.the, £5 with 
pleasure, but will be conyinoed that it is the mo 
livening, pathetic, and best music in the world.” 

The difficulty arose.as te getting an.oppovtunity for 
a trial, but this was soon oywiated. by, & third party: in- 
forming them that, a number of young Scotchmen dined 
annually at the, Old Lendow Hotel, on the anniversary 
of Burns’ birthday, This, was,a capital,opportunity for 
the Fiddler, for those young men. being: principally raw- 
boned, overgrown Scotgh: lads, who had recently leit 
their own country, to carnry.tea. in the neighbeurhgod, 
were the very oues upon Whom.he was sure tomake a 
hit. 


All: being now. arranged, and the utmost secresy being 
agreed upon, the eventiyl day was anxiously, logked 
for., At:length itcame, and the Fiddler and, professor, 
by an introduction to,one,of the party,,gob an, invita- 
|tion.te the. dinner. 

There were twelve altogether sat; down, : and a,.xight 
merry paxty they soon,:bégame, for the whisky toddy 
was. net spared;when the. m of any.of Scotia's 
bards was proposed. The Biddler.was not.long, in per- 
oor that he had got among. aright musical set, and 

te patiently till they, wene in,.that happy. state 
oa they were fit for anything. Atlength he.gave 
the professor @.wink, who at once proposed ythat® his 
friend should.favour them with. a, Scotch tune .om.the 


violin, 

“ Capital! capital!” criéd the whole party. 

The violin waa brought, and all were .m breathless 
anxiety. The Fidler choge ior the iixst tune, ‘;Here's 
a health: to:them,that’s.awa,” and played .it in the. most 
solemn, pathetic manner, ‘ Lhat's,a, waelu’ tune,” said 
a great raw-boned youth to. his next neighbour, “ It 
is that, Sandy ; ‘there’s, meikle in, thas: tune, man, it 
reminds, me o’ ane that's gane”--Jamie.,at the, same 
time giving a deep sigh, Km drawing his hand over, his 
long, gaunt, face,.to hide the.tears which were.trickling 
down his cheelas.. 

The Fiddler, with his, keen eye, SoM pe that, 
before he got through the. second part.oi the tune, he 
would: have them/all,in.the same, mood,,., He therefore 
threw his, whole ,soul.into the inetamichl pnlaes: the 


Sb. en- 





tune as he had meyer done beiore, and he .last dour 
bars.of the tune died away, Like the dni te 
was not 0 dry che@k among the company. 0 
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“ Now is the tine,” thought the Fiddler; and, without 
stopping ® momént, struck up, in a bold, vigorous style, 
“ Willie brewed a peck o’ maut.” Out went the hand- 
kerchiefs—away went the tears. ‘“ Chorus,” cried the 
Fiddler; amd in an instant all struck up— 

For we are nae fou, we're nae that fou, 
But just # drappie in our e’e; 

The cock may craw, the day may daw’, 
But aye we'll taste the barley bree. 

The song ended, up struck the Fiddler,in his best 
style, the reel of “Jenny dang the Weaver.” “Hey, 
ye deevils!” cried Sandy. “Scotland for ever! ” cried 
Jamie; and in an instant tables, chairs, and glasses, 
were scattered in all directions, and the whole party 
dancing and jumping like madmen. Out ran the 
affrighted professor (for he did not know what might 
come next); up came the terrified landlady, with her 
terrified train of inmates, but noné durst enter the 
room, the hurras and thumps on the floor being ‘so 
boisterous; and it was only upon the entry of a Scotch 
traveller, who had just arrived, and who cried to the 
Fiddler for any sake to stop, that order was restored. 

It is needless to say that the professor paid his bet 
cheerfully, and was fully convinced of the effect of 
Scotch music, when properly played; and that the 
landlady took care that a fiddler never came into her 
house again on Burns’ anniversary dinner. 


A New mode for getting money has just. been 
started. A man has opened an establishment where 
pious sinners may, by paying a certain sum—according 
to what they do—perform deeds} of penetenoc 
and mortify the flesh A medical man is at- 
tached to this modern purgatory; he watches in the 
different stages of their torture, stopping them in time 
to prevent any fatal results. 


Tue Rabbi Meisel, who formerly sat as deputy for 
Cracow at the Diet of Kremsier, is stated to have thus 
replied to the Grand Duke, who asked- why the Jews 
sided with the Poles when the Emperor Alexander 
showed’ himself to be a true father to them—*“ May it 
please your Royal Highness, the Emperor Alexander is 
certainly our father, but Poland is still our mother ; 
and if the father strikes the mother the children always 
take her part.” 


Tue Missrnc Umpretita.—The following whimsical 
advertisement appeared in a London paper on Friday— 
“Lost, an umbrella, in a cab, April?4. The article 
not having been sent to Scotland Yard, the owner 
charitably hopas it was taken by the next hirer in a fit 
of temporary abstraction. If such should be the case, 
the owner. would be extremely grateful for its return, 
not from its intrinsic value, but, being a gift, it has 
around it the hallowed associations of friendship. H 
this appeal has no.influence upon the supposed. klepto- 
maniac, the owner sincerely wishes the umbrella.may 
haunt him through life. A smalk reward would be 
given if sent to,” &c. 

Oxup Lanies’. Eees.—There still exists an antiquated 
custom among the Jura peasantry which is strange in 
itself, whilst its accidental consequences sometimes are 
stranger still. This custom is for godmothers to make 
presents of eggs to their godchildren at Easter. With 
regard to this usage, a-person living at Courtenak re- 
lates a very remarkable incident which lately happened 
in that hamlet. A god-daughter of seventy summers 
called for her Easter gift on her godmother, aged 
eighty-two; but she was absent from home, having 
gone, for the same purpose, to visit her own god-mother, 
aged ninety-four, for her eggs. 

SnoprrptinG.—A lady (?) has displayed a new 
method of shoplifting. She went into one of the great 
silkmercers’ on the Boulevard des Italiens, and going 
up to asheepish-looking young man behind a deserted 
counter, told him she had had'the misfortune to drop 
her and that, in consequence, her stocking was 
falling over her foot; she requested him to accommo- 
date her with a piece of tape, and to allow her to put 
iton behind the counter: The young man, blushing 
crimson, instantly gave her the tape, and, in the most re- 
spectful manner, vacated the dark side of the counter, and 
left the lady, who at once helped herself to a silk dress, 
which she tied under her crinoline with the tape. She 
then came forward and thanked the civil shopman, and 
vanished. When the man returned to his quarters he 
found the dress gone, and instantly knew he had been 
robbed, but too late—the garterless lady was out of 
sight. 

CaTecHisM FoR YounG GIRLS WHO WISH TO BE 
Marrrep.—A few weeks since, two Paris 
appeared before the Tribunal of Correctional Police of 
that city, to dispute the ownership of a morsel 
of literature, entitled, “Instructions to Grown Girls 
who wish to be Married.” .In the course of the pro- 
ceedings, some passages of the Catechism were read, 
which caused great amusement. The following is a 
specimen: “‘ What is the most needful of all things for 
grown girls?—Matrimony. At what age ought girls 
to marry ?—According as they are pretty. At what 
age ought the prettiest girls to marry ?—At 16 or 18 
years, But if they are not pretty, at what age?— 


Whenever big Boer get a lover; they must not lose an 
opportunity. hen a girl has not a lover, what must 
she do to get one >There ate many means, What 
are those means ?—First, she must have prudence and 
modesty ; second, she must show herself industrious 
and a good manager; third, she must always be very 
néat in her dress; and, fourth, she must not dress 
above her station, for that will drive away lovers rather 
than attract them. When a girl has a lover to her 


love him truly, speak to him kindly, be always in good 
humour before him, and not coquette too much with 
his rivals. When a girl is demanded in marriage, 


much surprised, and then to say that she was not aware 
that a person for whom she had so much respect had 
ever thought of her.” 


YANKEE Poritreness.—The Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher (says “‘ Manhattan” in his last letter) has had 
@ chance of publicly insulting an Englishman, and he 
made the most of it. An Englishman was kept stand- 
ing last Sunday evening. At the close of the sermon 
a collection was taken up. He put into the plate half- 
a-sovereign, wrapped up in the following note :—“ I am 
an Nnglishmanh; the superintendent of an anti-slavery 
school. I have stood up during the whole service, and 
no one has been polite enough to offer mea seat. Yet 
I enclosea half-sovereign.” Beecher thereupon made 
the following speech :—* Hereafter I wish my congre- 
gation and the ushers to understand, when they see an 
Englishman standing in 'the ctowd, who was superin- 
tendent of an anti-slavery Sabbath school. and whe 
has « half-sovereign in his. pocket, they must give him 
a seat instantly.” This was deemed a good joke for 
that Sunday. 

A Facr.—The ready wit of a true-born Irishman, 
however humble, is exceeded only by his gallantry. A 
few days since, says an exchange paper, we observed a 
case in point. A sudden gust of wind took a parasol 
from the hand of its owner, and before one had a chance 
to recollect whether it would be etiquette to catch the 
parasol of a lady to whom he had never been intro- 
duced; a lively Emeralder dropped his hod of bricks, 
zaught the parachute in the midst of its Ellsler gyra- 
tions, and presented it to the loser, with a low bow, 
which reminded us of poor Power. “ Faith, madam,” 
said he, as he did so, “if you were asstrong as you are 
handsome, it wouldn't have got away from you.” 
“ Which shall I thank you for first, the service or the 
compliment?” asked the lady smilingly. “ Troth, 
madam,” he said, again touching the place where once 


beautiful eye thanked me, for beth.” 


BEAUTY. 


’T1s sweet to gaze on sparkling eyes, 
To watch their sunny light, 

To twine a wreath for raven hair, 
Dark as a moonless night. 


"Tis sweet to watch a joyous smile, 
To hear a laughing tone, 

And dream it has an echo caught 
From gladness of our own. 

Tis sweet to see a cloud of gold 
That shades a face as fair, 

To watch the red rose chase the white, 
And read the bright thoughts there. 


Yes! all these outward things are fair 
And beautiful to see, 

But there’s another loveliness 
Is dearer far to me. 


The cheek may pale, the locks turn white, 
The bright eye may be dim, 

There is a holier spell than these— 
The answering soul within. 


——————— = 


GEMS. 


He who knows the world, will not be too bashful. 
He who knows himself, will not be impudent. 

Do well, but don’t boast of it, for that will lessen the 
commendation you might otherwise have deserved. 

Ir your superior treats you with familiarity, it will 
not therefore become you to treat him in the same 
manner. 

Ir a favour is asked of you, grant it, if youcan. If 
not, refuse it, in such a manner as that one denial may 
be sufficient. 

Tne precepts of Christianity have a marked superi- 
ority over the tedious and intricate rules of modern 
theories. They teach what is intelligible—they enjoin 
what is practicable—they do not make the moral worth 
of the sufferer the sole, or in all cases, even the chief 
measure of his right tosuccour. They do not strain 
or relax the spring of our particular affectiona, but 
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sprin| 
direct them in their proper tone towards their proper 


objects. They do not bewilder and annoy our minds 
by throwing compassion, or gratitude, or clemency 
into an hypothetical state of variance with justice. 
They admit the principle of loving those by whom we 
are loved, and they enforce the distinct, and certainly 
not inferior, principle of extending a portion of that 
love to those by whom we are despitefully “ vexed and 
persecuted.” 





what ought she to say?—She ought to appear very | 


stood the brim of what was a beaver, “ that look of your | 


The most abhorred thing in nature is the face which 


taste, what must she do not to lose him ?—She must | smiles abroad, and flashes fury when it returns to the 


| lap of a tender, helpless family. 

THERE are many that despise half the world; but 
if there be any that despise the whole of it, it is because 
| the other half despises them. 

THE moral world is, indeed, so wisely constituted 
that our actual happiness is generally proportionate to 
the degree in which we are capable or worthy of being 
happy. 

Some have wondered that disputes about oPinions 
| should so often end in personalities: but, the fact is, 
| that such disputes begin with personalities, for our 
opinions are part of ourselves. 
| Tse ambitious sacrifices all to what he terms honour, 
| as the miser all to money. Who values gold above alt 

considers all else as triiling: who values fame above 
all despises all but fame. The truly virtuous has an 
| exclusive taste for virtue. A great passion has no 
| partner. 


| 


Hesiration is a sign of weakness, for inasmuch as 
the comparative good and evil of the different modes 
of action about which we hesitate, are seldom equally 
| balanced, a strong mind should perceive the slightest 
| inclination of the beam, with the glance of an eagle, 
particularly as there are cases where the preponderanee 
| will be very minute, even although there should be life 
in one scale and death in the other, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Orpers have been issued for the recall and breaking 
up of the Livingstone expedition. 

An earthen vessel, containing nearly 300 ancient 
silver and copper coins, has been dug up in a field at 
Farringford, the seat of Mr. Alired Tennyson, 

A pwarrF is exhibiting at Leavenworth, Kansas, 
who is nineteen years old, forty inches high, and weighs 
thirty-two and a half pounds. 

One of the first things which Dr. Longley, the new 
Archbishop of Canterbury did, upon being elevated to 
the Primacy, was to insure his life for the sum of 
| £20,000. 

Tue Porte has received a note from France inviting 
it join the diplomatic action of the Western Powers in 
favour of Poland. The Skah of Persia is said to have 
received a similar note. 

A most satisfactory proof of the durable efficacy of 
| preserved meats has lately been witnessed at Vienna. 

It appears that, at a banquet given there by a rich 
| merchant, at whose table were several scientific gentle- 

men, some tin boxes containing beef, found at Spitz- 

berg last summer, were opened, and their contents 
| partaken of by the guests. The inscriptions engraved 
on these boxes showed that they had been left there 
by Captain Parry, in 1826—thirty-seven years ago. 
The meat was still fresh, perfectly free from smell, and 
its taste was excellent. 


THE LAND OF THE PRINCESS. 

DENMARK and very cold winters aro closely asso- 
ciated in most peoples’ minds, yet the chief isle has the 
same latitude under which live the dwellers between 
Edinburgh and Newcastle, famous for coals and 
Bewick’s woodcuts. Zealand being nearly as flat as a 
bowling-green, and lying in the waters, should enjoy a 
mild. temperature in winter; and so it would were it 
not for the near neighbourhood of the fells of Sweden 
and Norway. During the rather restricted summer it 
experiences a great degree of heat, and the flies have 
it all their own way, except where the ordinary 
fuls of poison are laid out. for their destruction. The 
view of their myriads lying dead is only a shade less 
disagreeable than the wheeling of their living hordes. 
and the mischief they do. Another inconvenience in- 
cidental to fine weather is the unimaginable multitudes 
of ants which encumber the meadows, the slopes of the 
low hills, and the woods, so that the lovers of 
lounges—and few are so attached to out-door life in 
fine weather as the inhabitants of the Danish Islese—~ 
find it quite out of the question to sit down on mossy 
banks, and read or meditate, without being overrun or 
blistered by those industrious but tormenting litiJe 
animals. 

As Britain gets credit for her ci-devant oak-forests, 
Denmark rejoices in her extensive beech woods. It is 
wonderful, the large surface of the islands still covered 
by smaller or larger groves of beech-trees. Former 
travellers, considering the extreme cold of winter, the 








overpowering heat of the summer, prevalence of east 
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winds, the exhalations and other unpropitious circum- 
stancesof thecountry, and finding among the people fewer 
deaths from consumption than ih the same number of 
English folk, came to the conclusion that it was owing 
to the beneficial effect of their beech-wood fires compared 
with ours of suffocating coal. Cheered by these 
genial beech fires in winter, the chief summer relaxa- 
tion, both of country and city folk who can afford it, 
is to repair to the beech-groves in the afternoon, and 
enjoy the delightful shade, walking about or sitting on 
rustic seats, till the lengthened shadows warn them of 
the approach of twilight. 

A Burt Ficut w France.—A bull fight is shortly 
to take place in the old Roman amphitheatre of Nimes, 
under the direction of a celebrated Spanish toreador. 
The prices of , the seats will vary from lfr. to 10fr., ac- 
cording to position. 

SEaxs, in considerable numbers, are devouring the 
salmon caught in the stake-nets in the neighbourhood 
ef Inverness, Cullodon, Avoch, and Fortrose, where, 
notwithstanding, large quantities of salmon have been 
taken during the past fortnight. 

CONSIDERABLE progress has been made with the ex- 
tensive gymnasium for the use of the officers and men 
belonging to the garrison, which is now in course of 
erection on the inner lines, at Woolwich, and, judg- 
ing from present appearances, it will be completed in 
about three months. 

Bionpin has met with immense success in Spain- 
After several performances in Barcelona, he appeared 
at Valencia, before the Prince and Princess of Bavaria, 
and thousands of spectators, when he had the honour 
of receiving a handsome breast-pin as a souvenir from 
the prince. 

A very beautiful statue of the Emperor Augustus has 
been found by some workmen employed in digging 


round the ruins of an Imperial villa, near the Prima 
Porta, seven miles from Rome. The statue bears an 
inscription asserting him to have been an idolised 
Emperor. 


MATRIMONIAL FAsnion.—It is the prevailing fashion 
on the Continent for all married gentlemen, as well 
as ladies, to wear the modest and significant wed- 
ding-ring, and this is now likely to become gradually 
the fashion in England. At the late Royal marriage, 
besides the wedding-ring of the Princess Alexandra, 
a similar gold ring was made expressly to be worn by 
the Prince himself. 

EXTRAORDINARY ABSTINENCE FROM Foop.—A short 
time ago a young woman, aged 27, named Martha 
Batten, was committed to Reading Gaol, from Newbury, 
Berks, on a charge of vagrancy. She refused all food 
for eighteen days, when, on preparations being made 
by the physician of the gaol, Dr. Woodhouse, and 
the surgeon, Mr. F. A. Bulley, for forcing some gruel 
down her throat, she reluctantly consented to take a 
little. She appeared to suffer little inconvenience from 
the long fast. ‘Two years since she was imprisoned in 
the same gaol, and passed seventeen days without 
lood. 

A CORRESPONDENT hopes that if we, the people of 
England, ever go to war again with any maritime 
country, we shall not be such ninnyhammers as to go 
blockading ports, when we can manage matters so much 
better by taking a leaf out of the book of the Confede- 
rate States of America, which will suggest that if one 
Alabama, by keeping the high seas, can go far to 


cripple the commerce of the Federals, what would hun- | 


dreds of Alabamas, which England could with ease 
turn out, effect? Had France and England pursued 
this course in the Russian war, by cruising in the 
Baltic and outside, as well as in the Euxine, instead of 
blockading the ports of the enemy, Russia would have 
been beggared, for her ships of war and merchantmen 
would have freely put to sea, and as freely have been 
captured. 

A Danisu Kixe a Cenrury Aco.—There were 
some traits of his mother’s Stuart ancestors in the 
young King Christian. He was witty, playful and 
generous; but his step-motheris said purposely to have 
brought him up without restraint, and his éarly youth 
resembled that of ourown mad-cap Prince of Wales which 
Shakespeare’s genius has retrieved from disgrace, 
and of which his own noble manhood wiped away the 
evil from Henry V. He tricked waiters in Copenhagen, 
broke the heads of Danish Dogberrys, and was even 
taken into custody for breaking the King’s peace! On 
his way to England such an adventure as might have 
befallen our own merry monarch, Charles II., occurred 
to him at Amsterdam. Aceompanied by Count Holckte, 
he visited the Pyl, a noted sailors’ tavern, disguised as 
a seaman, and played his part to admiration; till a 
brawny fishwife, struck by the delicacy of his com- 
plexion and features, declared that “a lady” had come 
amongst them, knocked off his hat, and seized him by 
the waistcoat, the buttons of which gave way, and re- 
vealed a richly embroidered vest—the fashion of that 
day of splendid dress—and a magnificent star of bril- 
tiante. At thesame moment bis flaxen locks fell upon 











his shoulders, The dancing-room was crowded with 
foreigners, and in an instant the young sailor was re- 
cognised as the Count de Travendael, the travelling 
title of the King of Denmark. The rude dancers at 
once removed their hats, and the fishwife drew back 
dismayed; but the young monarch laughed, threw a 
handful of ducats to his betrayer, and, bowing grace- 
fully, hastened from the room. 


Mr. 8. E. RoLuanp, who has just returned from the 
East, has brought with him the pieces of paper which 
were attached by the Russians to the bleeding bodies 
of some Circassians on whom they wreaked their 
vengeance for the Circassians having appealed to the 
Queen of England» On one of these pieces of paper, 
whieh are stained with human blood, are written these 
words in Turkish :—Gidiniz, Inghilterra Kralicha sina 
skikiaye idin (Go, and complain to the Queen of Eng- 
land). 

A VERY extraordinary shooting-match, with the 
Whitworth rifle, between Captain Heaton, of Man- 
chester, and Ensign Brazil, of Chorley, took place last 
week on the Southport range. With five shots, at 200, 
500, and 600 yards, Captain Heaton made 60 marks, 
the highest score that could possibly be obtained, and 
Ensign Brazil made 56 marks. At the termination of 
the match, Captain Heaton fired ten rounds at 700 
yards, making 39 marks; at 800 yards, 34 marks; at 
900 yards, 31 marks; and 1,000 yards, 37 marks. 
Forty-one bulls’-eyes out of 55, at ranges varying from 
200 to 1,000 yards, is, we believe, the most extra- 
ordinary achievement ever made in rifle-shooting, in 
this or any other country. 


Ir is said that the following are the terms on which 
the Italian singers are engaged for the forthcoming 
season in St. Petersburg—Tamberlik is to receive 
72,000fr. and a benefit; 15,400fr. is to be assured to 
him for it, making in all 87,400fr. for six months. 
Graziani, 70,000fr.; Madame Barbot, 75,000fr.; and 
Madame Nantier Didiée, 45,000fr.; the whole making 
a total of 750,000fr. to be paid to the four singers. 
Adding to this all the other expenses, such as the 
orchestra, the scenery, the choir, the lighting, the at- 
tendants, &c., &c., the expenses will not be covered 
under a million francs. The recéipts cannot cover this 
enormous outlay, especially if the first tier of boxes 
and the stalls remain empty, as they have hitherto 
done. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. E. S.—Consult a chiropodist. We cannot give advice on 
such a subject. 

T. A. pe Hignam—An index to the 7 Days’ Jourwat will be 
published. The song was received, but respectfully declined. 

Hven Perers—Yes; at Whitehall, on the 30th January, 
1648, and your namesake had a great deal to do with the 
affair. 

D'Arcy O’Rourxe.—The Index to the 7 Days’ Jovryat will 
be published in a few days. Two stamps should be sent 
for it 

A Constant Reaper.—The 7 Days’ Jovrnat will bind up in 
a volume with index and title-page, the latter will be pub- 
lished in a few days. 

E. J. P. Quiz—Do not —— with your sense of hearing. 
Apply to Dr. Yearsley, Savile Row, or at the Ear Dispensary, 
Dean Street, Soho. 

Lovisa.—Apply for information at some of the counters in 
the palace; the appointments are not made by the company, 
but by the respective stall-renters. 

Farrincpon.—You may, we think, dismiss your fears. The 
opposition to the proposed viaduct is so general and unani- 
mous, that there is no chance of the project being carried 
through the House. 

E. G. Kent.—It is not usual in respectable families to teke 
back the mourning given to a servant, unless in acase of gross 
misconduct, or where a stipulation te the effect has been 
agreed to at the time of the gift. 

Farnrax.—We certainly had not before heard of “ Aristo- 
cratic Pigeons,” but we presume with you there must be such 
a species of bird, as we have an announcement before us of 
“ Aristocratic Pigeon Shooting,” as reported in a morning 
paper. 

W. G.—An Admiralty Circular has been issued, establish- 
ing the following amended rule for the entry of boys into the 
navy, viz—that the limit of age shall be between 14 and 15, 
and the minimum height 4 ft 8in. Entries of boys abroad 
are only permitted in exceptional cases. 

Brta.—Boys are admitted into Christ’s Hospital on the pre- 
sentation of the governors. The price of a governorship is 
£500, which gives the power of presenting a boy once in three 
years, for life, Besides this, the Lord Mayor has two presen- 
tations, and each alderman one presentation, annually. A 
list of the governors may be seen at the hospital 

A. W. (Mancuester).—It has been officially stated that 
during the months of January and February of the present 
year no less than 51,950,789 Ibs. of cotton, representing a 
money value of £2,705,635, were shipped for England from 
Bombay. It is evident that, with proper encouragement, 
there need be little fear of the continuance of the cotton panic. 

Emir puts an old-fashioned question to us. She wants to 
know which would make the best husband, a fair or dark- 
complexioned man? We are not aware that the shade or 
quality of the hair on the head, or the tinge of the skin, make 
any difference ina man. If fair men made bad husbands, 
there would be few good husbands in this country—for the 
majority of Englishmen are fair. It is one of the boasts of 
the race. All dark men have southern blood in their veins; 
and it has been remarked that the population of these islands 





is getting darker with every fresh generation. This has been 
caused by intermarriage with the ple of France, Spain, 
Portugal, and Germany. But the colour of the man does not 
determine his goodness. Othello was dark, and he was very 
jealous; Iago. was fair, and he was a villain. The strongest 
and longest-lived men are invariably the fairest—and that 
should be accounted a good sign. , 

A. E. W.—It is intended that the 36 numbers of the 7 Days’ 
Journat shall be bound with a title-page and index, thus 
forming the first volume of a series, of which Tue Lonpon 
Reaver will be the second. By this means the originality of 
both publications will be preserved, and the continuation of 
the tales, &c., commenced in the first volume be ensured with- 
out interruption. 

Emma.—No. We believe the celebrated Madame Rachel 
confines her services to the repair or renovation of the natu- 
ral complexion and to the veiling of urdesired blemishes on 
the skin, but we have not heard that she furnishes artificial 
arms, eyes, or legs to her lady patronesses. Be content with 
the charms nature has endewed you with, and remember that 
“Beauty unadorned is adorned the most.” 

Watter.—To prevent headache, follow Abernethy’s advice : 
keep the head cool and the feet warm. Aperient medicines, 
cupping between the shoulders, and blistering behind the ears 
are very good remedies. Nervous headaches are cured by 
stimulants, such as snuff, smelling-salts, aromatic. vinegar, 
&.; and as often by rest and quiet, or by twenty drops of 
laudanum, taken in water, and by avoiding light. 

A Looxer-on,—There is no doubt of the fact, because, in the 
first place, Sir George Grey's bill has turned out abortive 
through irregularity, and cannot be reintroduced this session ; 
and, secondly, because the citizens of London are determined 
to maintain their right to local self-government, and to the 
uninterfered-with control of their ice force. Of this we 
are assured by the public notification for the election of a 
Commissioner of Police. 

Womax.—l. What is called a square head is one that is full at 
the temples, with an ample brow, from which the head runs 
in straight lines to the anterior regions. Such a head always 
denotes mental power—indeed, it is the highest phrenological 
type. The round head is the weakest, because the prepon- 
derance of brain is atthe base. 2. Certainly a girl of twenty 
might be taken for a woman of thirty. Staidness of manner, 
and some large share of worldly experience, will rub the 
spring freshness from the most youthful countenances. 

A City Aprrentice.—Bridewell was originally a royal palace 
in the vicinity of St. Bride’s Church, and was so called from a 
well dedicated to St. Bride or Bridget. In 1533 Edward VL 
gave the whole structure to the City of London, to be used as 
an asylum for poor and impotent persons, and also as a house 
of correction for the idle and dissolute. Of late years it has 
been chiefly used for the punishment of refractory appren- 
tices, but it is now to be destroyed and the materials sold by 
auction. Thus London loses another vestige of the remote 
past. 

Mary.— tiara is a cap of — cloth, from which hang 
two pendents, embroid and fringed at the edges, semd of 
crosses of gold. This cap is inelosed by three marquis's coro- 
nets: on the top is a mound of gold, with a cross of the same. 
When Boniface VIIL was elected into the See of Rome, in 


P 
in 1335, added a second to it; and John XXII, im I4ll,a 
third: with a view to indicate by them that the Pope is Sove- 
reign priest, the supreme judge, and the sole legislator 
amongst Christians. 

Aww anp Janz.—The manufacture of bricks goes up to the 
earliest period of historic record. The Tower of Babel, it is 
stated, was built of well-burned brick, and that slime was 
used instead of mortar. All the cities of Assyria were chiefly 
built of bricks. The mounds of Nineveh are piles of decayed 
bricks; the national records of that mysterious nation appear 
to have been impressed on bricks. The manufacture of 
bricks was also known to the ancient Egyptians. The Jews, 
during their captivity, were employed in making bricks and 
putting them in the sun to dry. Ancient Rome was built of 
brick—hence the boast of Augustis, that he found the city of 
brick and left it of marble. Bricks were manufactured in 
England eighteen hundred years ago. All the Roman bricks 
found are of a deep red colour, very compact, and well 
burned. In Bengal, and in the wide alluvial valley of the 
Ganges, bricks have been employed from a very high anti- 
quity. The same remark oggiies to China Proper. As to 
modern Europe, o to the confusion and disorders of the 
middle ages, brick-making cannot be traced beyond the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century. At present it is no doubt 
the most extensive manufacture employed in the construction 
of buildings. As it has belonged to all ages, so does it now 
belong to all nations, climates, and races. It is the chief of 








language of flowers, the broom 
. It has also obtained an historical 
celebrity. St. Louis of Frazice selected as his motto, “ Deus 
exaltat humiles" (“God exalteth the humble"). It is well 
known that this plant gave the name of Plantagenet to the 
sovereigns of England forcenturies. Its Latin name is genista, 
its French, genet. And Lemon, in his “English Etymology,” 
says: “ Fourteen princes of the family of Plantagenet have 
sate on the throne of England forupwards of three hundred 
years; and yet very few of our countrymen have known 
either the reason of that appellation or the etymology of it; 
but history tells us that Geoffry, Count of Anjou, acquired the 
surname of Plan t from the incident of his wearing» 
spring of broom on helmet on a day of battle. This Geoffry 
was second husband to Matilda, or Maud, Empress of er- 
many, and daughter of Henry L of England; and from this 
Plantagenet family was descended all our Edwards and 
Henries.” Another author says “that the house of Anjou 
derived the name of Plantagenet from a prince thereof, who, 
having killed his brother to enjoy his principatity, afterwards 
repented, and made a voyage to the Holy Land to e te his 
crime, scourging himself every night with a rod ie of the 
ant genet genista (broom).” And we are told elsewhere, that 
¢ was nicknamed Plantagenet from the use which he made 
of this broom. 
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